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Note on the translation 


In this translation I have sought to render Proclus’ text in a form that pays 
attention to contemporary ways of discussing and translating ancient 
philosophy, while trying to present the content as clearly as possible, 
and without misrepresenting what has been said or importing too much 
interpretation directly into the translation. I have not sought to repro- 
duce Proclus’ sentence structure where this seemed to create a barrier 
to smooth reading, for which reason line and page numbers will involve 
a degree of imprecision. The French translation by A. J. Festugiére is 
an invaluable starting point, and it is still a useful and largely faithful 
rendition of Proclus’ Greek.’ However, my collaborators in this series 
and I consider it worthwhile to try to make the philosophical content 
and arguments of Proclus’ text as plain as possible. To that end, we have 
not hesitated to break lengthy sentences into smaller ones, shift from 
passive to active voice, or provide interpolations that are indicated by 
square brackets. 

In all five volumes in this series, the text used is that of Diehl.* Devi- 
ations from that text are recorded in the footnotes. Neoplatonism has 
a rich technical vocabulary that draws somewhat scholastic distinctions 
between, say, intelligible (moétos) and intellectual (noeros) entities. To 
understand Neoplatonic philosophy it is necessary to have some grasp 
of these terms and their semantic associations, and there is no other way 
to do this than to observe how they are used. Volumes in this series 
mark some of the uses of these technical terms in the translation itself by 
giving the transliterated forms in parentheses. On the whole, we do this 
by giving the most common form of the word — that is, the nominative 
singular for nouns and the infinitive for verbs — even where this corre- 
sponds to a Greek noun in the translated text that may be in the dative 
or a finite verb form. This allows the utterly Greek-less reader to readily 
recognise occurrences of the same term, regardless of the form used in 


Festugiére (1966-8). All the volumes in this series are enormously indebted to Fes- 
tugiére’s fine work, even if we have somewhat different aims and emphases. Our notes 
on the text are not intended to engage so regularly with the text of the Chaldean Oracles, 
the Orphic Fragments, or the history of religion. We have preferred to comment on those 
features of Proclus’ text that place it in the commentary tradition. 

Proclus (1904). 
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the specific context at hand. We have deviated from this practice where 
it is a specific form of the word that constitutes the technical term — 
for example, the passive participle of metechein for ‘the participated’ (to 
metechomenon) or comparative forms such as ‘most complete’ (teledtaton). 
We have also made exceptions for technical terms using prepositions 
(e.g. kat? aitian, kath’ hyparxin) and for adverbs that are terms of art for 
the Neoplatonists (e.g. protés, physikos). 

This policy is sure to leave everyone a little unhappy. Readers of Greek 
will find it jarring to read ‘the soul’s vehicles (ochéma)’ where ‘vehicles’ 
is in the plural and is followed by a singular form of the Greek noun. 
Equally, Greek-less readers are likely to be puzzled by the differences 
between metechein and metechomenon or between protés and protos. But 
policies that leave all parties a bit unhappy are often the best compro- 
mises. In any event, all students of the Timaeus will remember that a 
generated object such as a book is always a compromise between Reason 
and Necessity. 

Our volumes in the Proclus Timaeus series use a similar system of 
transliteration to that adopted by the Ancient Commentators on Aristo- 
tle volumes. The salient points may be summarised as follows. We use 
the diaeresis for internal breathing, so that ‘immaterial’ is rendered aiilos, 
not abulos. We also use the diaeresis to indicate where a second vowel 
represents a new vowel sound, e.g. aidios. Letters of the alphabet are 
much as one would expect. We use ‘y’ for v alone as in physis or hypostasis, 
but ‘wv’ for u when it appears in diphthongs, e.g. ousia and entautha. We 
use ‘ch’ for y, as in psyché. We use ‘rh’ for initial p as in rhétor; ‘nk’ for yx, 
as in ananké; and ‘ng’ for yy, as in angelos. The long vowels n and w are, 
of course, represented by é and 6, while iota subscripts are printed on the 
line immediately after the vowel as in diogenés for @oyevis. There is a 
Greek word index to each volume in the series. In order to enable read- 
ers with little or no Greek to use this word index, we have included an 
English-Greek glossary that matches our standard English translation 
for important terms with its Greek correlate given both in transliterated 
form and in Greek. For example, ‘procession: proddos, 1ed080s’. 

The following abbreviations to other works of Proclus are used: 


in Tim. = Procli in Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. E.. Diehl, 3 vols. 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-6). 

in Remp. = Procli in Platonis Rem publicam commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, 
2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899-1901) 

in Parm. = Procli commentarius in Platonis Parmenidem (Procli philosophi 
Platonici opera inedita pt. 11), ed. V. Cousin (Paris: Durand, 1864; 
repr. Olms: Hildesheim, 1961). 
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in Alc. = Proclus Diadochus: Commentary on the first Alcibiades of Plato, 
ed. L. G. Westerink. (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1954). Also 
used is A. Segonds (ed.), Proclus: Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon, 
vols. 1 et m (Paris, 1985-6). 

in Crat. = Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum commentaria, ed. 
G. Pasquali (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908). 

ET = The Elements of Theology, ed. E. R. Dodds, 2nd edition (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963). 

Plat.Theol. = Proclus: Théologie Platonicienne, ed. H. D. Saffrey and 
L. G. Westerink, 6 vols. (Paris: Société d’édition “Les belles let- 
tres”, 1968-97). 

Hyp. = Procli Diadochi hypotyposis astronomicarum positionum, ed. 
C. Manitius (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909). 

de Aet. = Proclus: on the Eternity of the World, ed. H. Lang and A. D. 
Marco (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001). 


Proclus frequently mentions previous commentaries on the Timaeus, 
those of Porphyry and Iamblichus, for which the abbreviation im Tim. is 
again used. Relevant fragments are found in: 


R. Sodano, Porphyrii in Platonis Timaeum Fragmenta (Naples: Instituto 
della Stampa, 1964). 

John Dillon, Iamblichi Chalcidensis in Platonis Dialogos Commentario- 
rum Fragmenta (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973). 


It is now possible to add a collection of fragments by Proclus’ teacher. 


S. Klitenic Wear, The Teaching of Syrianus on Plato’s Timaeus and 
Parmenides (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2011). 


Proclus also frequently confirms his understanding of Plato’s text by 
reference to two theological sources: the ‘writings of Orpheus’ and the 
Chaldean Oracles. For these texts, the following abbreviations are used: 


Or. Chald. = Ruth Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation 
and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1989). 
Orph. fr. = Orphicorum fragmenta, ed. O. Kern (Berlin: Weid- 


mannsche, 1922). 


Majercik uses the same numeration of the fragments as E. des Places 
in his Budé edition of the text. 

Finally, we are now able to add a remarkable new reference work on 
late antique philosophy to our list of standard abbreviations: 


CHPLA = Lloyd Gerson (ed.), The Cambridge History of Philosophy in 
Late Antiquity, 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press, 2010). 
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References to the text of Proclus’ in Timaeum (as also of in Remp. and 
in Crat.) are given by Teubner volume number, followed by page and 
line numbers, e.g. in Tim. IL. 2.19. References to the Platonic Theology are 
given by book, chapter, then page and line number in the Budé edition. 
References to the Elements of Theology are given by proposition number. 

Proclus’ commentary is punctuated only by the quotations from 
Plato’s text upon which he comments: the lemmata. These quotations 
of Plato’s text and subsequent repetitions of them in the discussion that 
immediately follows that lemma are in bold. We have also followed Fes- 
tugiére’s practice of inserting section headings so as to reveal what we 
take to be the skeleton of Proclus’ commentary. These headings are 
given in centred text, in italics. Within the body of the translation itself, 
we have used square brackets to indicate words that ought perhaps to 
be supplied in order to make the sense of the Greek clear. Where we 
suppose that Greek words ought to be added to the text received in the 
manuscripts, the supplements are marked by angle brackets. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF BOOK 4 


Book 4 of Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary continues the structure intro- 
duced at the opening of Book 3. Proclus takes Plato’s dialogue to provide 
an account of ten gifts bestowed on the visible cosmos by its creator, the 
Demiurge.’ Each of these gifts makes a progressively greater contribu- 
tion to the goodness of the Demiurge’s creation, rendering it ever more 
perfect and its life ever more divine and blessed. Book 2 (Volumes 1m 
and tv in this series) deals with the first seven gifts of the Demiurge: 


An 


7: 


. Being perceptible due to the presence of the elements (Tim. 3 1b). 
. Having its elements bound together through proportion or analo- 


gid (31C). 


. Being a whole constituted of wholes (32¢). 
. Being spherical in shape so that it is most similar to itself and 


similar to the paradigm upon which it is modelled (3 3b). 


. Being self-sufficient or autarchés (3 3C¢). 
. Rotating upon its axis makes it similar to the motion of Intellect 


(Tim. 34a, cf. Laws 10. 898a). 
Being animated by a divine World Soul (Tim. 34b). 


Book 4 (the present volume) provides the last three Demiurgic gifts to 
the cosmos: 


8. 


9. 


‘Time, in virtue of which it is a moving image of eternity had by 
its intelligible paradigm, the Living Being Itself (Tim. 36e-37a). 
‘The heavenly bodies in it, which Plato describes as the ‘instru- 
ments of time’ and Proclus as ‘sanctuaries of the gods’ (Tim. 39d; 
in Tim. 11 5.28). 


* Kutash (2011) argues that this notion of the ten gifts structures the entirety of Proclus’ 
dialogue — not merely the commentary subsequent to the introduction of the gifts at in 
Tim. 1 5.17-31. I agree that the notion of the ten gifts structures Proclus’ commentary 
in the present volume and the previous two in this series (Book 3). I have some hesitation 
about the manner in which Kutash thinks that it organises the material in volumes 1 and 
u. Moreover, I think that the influence of the ten gifts as an organising principle peters 
out in Book 5 (the sixth and final volume in this series). 
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10. All the living things within the visible cosmos make it an even 
more perfect or complete imitation of its paradigm since the Liv- 
ing Being Itself contains four genera of living things: celestial, 
aerial, aquatic and terrestrial living things (39e—-40A). 


Proclus’ commentary in Book 4 does not exhaust the tenth and final 
gift of the Demiurge. The present volume contains his account of the 
celestial genus of living things. The final section of the present work 
begins his discussion of the sub-lunary gods, a topic that continues in 
Book 5. The nature of the breaks between the books, however, finds some 
rationale in Plato’s text. At 4od4—5 Timaeus says that he is finished dis- 
cussing the visible and created gods. He next turns to a genealogy of 
the ‘traditional gods’ such as Ouranos, Okeanys and Tethys, referring to 
them initially as ‘daemons’. In fact, Proclus’ discussion in Book 4 is a sort 
of preface to the discussion of the traditional gods taken up in Book 5, 
for at the end of Book 4 he raises the question of why Plato called these 
gods ‘daemons’. So Book 5 actually starts with the first substantial discus- 
sion of these traditional gods — beings whom Proclus now denominates 
‘sub-lunary’ or ‘generation-producing gods’. Allowing for ten pages that 
form this transition to Book 5, the sections of Book 4 dedicated to each 
of the Demiurgic gifts are roughly equal - about fifty pages each. 

The subject matter of these sections, however, is not as sharply sep- 
arated as the architectonic implied by the notion of the ten gifts might 
suggest. The planets involved in the ninth gift come about for the sake 
of ‘distinguishing and preserving the numbers of time’ (Tim. 38c6-7). 
Proclus in fact treats this gift as tantamount to granting the cosmos a 
second kind of time, which he calls ‘visible time’. Thus there is a strong 
connection between the seventh and eighth gifts. Moreover, the Sun, 
Moon and planets — which are the principal means through which the 
numbers of visible time are manifested — are themselves members of the 
class of celestial living beings. Since celestial living beings are the first 
among the four kinds of living thing granted to the cosmos in the tenth 
gift, there are strong connections here too. In this introduction, I'll take 
up three issues that arise in Book 4. 

First, Proclus’ insistence that the ten gifts bestow progressively greater 
blessings upon the cosmos might seem initially puzzling. After all, Plato 
himself says that the visible cosmos could not be made eternal in the same 
manner in which its intelligible paradigm is. So the gift of time looks a 
bit like a prize for being runner-up. How can the world’s temporality be 
a greater benefit to it than the fact that it is animated with a divine World 
Soul (the sixth gift)? Doesn’t time simply measure the activities of the 
World Soul and the things that transpire in the cosmos that it enlivens? 
As we shall see, however, this objection treats time all too passively — as 
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if it were nothing more than a metric of events that take place in the 
world. Proclus’ view of time makes it much more elevated and much 
more active. 

Next, there is a series of puzzles about Proclus’ treatment of Plato’s 
account of the motions of the stars and planets. Proclus’ commentary was 
written several centuries after the composition of Plato’s text. The study 
of astronomy did not stand still in the intervening years. Proclus and the 
other Neoplatonists regard Plato’s text as revealing a divine truth inti- 
mated to its author by the gods themselves. Yet Plato’s dialogue contains 
an account of the movements of the stars and planets — and perhaps even 
the Earth itself (4ob8)! — that is not quite that of the astronomical theo- 
ries of Proclus’ own day. How should a Platonist weigh the apparently 
competing accounts of the ‘modern’ models, which include epicycles and 
eccentrics, against the authority of Plato? 

Finally, the place of the tenth gift as the final one in the order of 
exposition — and thus the most important — also raises a puzzle. How can 
it be that adding kinds of living creatures to a cosmos that is itself a living 
creature, endowed with soul and intellect (Tim. 30b8), should make it 
ever so much better? Given the correlation between unity, simplicity 
and divinity on the one hand, and multiplicity on the other, it seems 
strange to think that adding multiplicity to the cosmos should be the 
best present that the Demiurge can give. Proclus’ solution to this puzzle 
will come back again to the various notions of whole and wholeness that 
run through the entire Timmaeus Commentary. 

In the following sections I shall provide a brief overview of these three 
issues. 


THE EIGHTH GIFT OF TIME: ETERNITY AND THE 
HIGHER TIME 


The Neoplatonists’ views on time have been the subject of a significant 
body of secondary literature.* Indeed, this is one of the most closely 
scrutinised aspects of Neoplatonic metaphysics. ‘This is perhaps for two 
reasons. First, one of the earliest investigations of the subject proposed 
parallels with twentieth-century discussions on the distinction between 
static and flowing time or McTaggart’s A and B series.3 Thus it was 
initially thought that the Neoplatonic view of time, at least, might have 
more connection with contemporary metaphysics than other features 


Nv 


For the period 1949-92 see Scotti Muth (1993). For 1990 to the present, the De Wulf- 
Mansion Centre maintains an online bibliography at http://hiw.kuleuven.be/dwmc/ 
ancientphilosophy. 

Sambursky (1962), 17-20. 
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of their philosophy. The second reason for this scrutiny has to do with 
our sources. The scholarly discussion of the individual Neoplatonists’ 
views on time has been encouraged by the existence of Simplicius’ Coro/- 
lary on Time.* This is an extensive digression in which Simplicius breaks 
the flow of his Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics (773.8-800.25) to dis- 
cuss competing views on the nature of time among his predecessors. 
This discussion includes valuable information about subsequent Neo- 
platonists’ critical reception of Plotinus’ views about time and eternity 
(Ennead 111.7), as well as Iamblichus’ alternative to the Plotinian view. 
Proclus is discussed only briefly and Simplicius believes that he holds 
‘pretty much’ the same view as Iamblichus (795.4-6). 

The fact that Simplicius’ discussion appears in the context of a com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s treatment of time is, I think, significant in explain- 
ing the attention given to the views of the Neoplatonists on time. To 
be blunt: Aristotle’s discussion of time is much closer to the problems 
and presuppositions that animate contemporary work on the subject 
than Plato’s Timaeus is. What Simplicius relates about his predecessors 
is tantalising for us moderns because the context in which he presents it 
dictates that he emphasise those aspects of the Neoplatonists’ views that 
are relevant to the Aristotelian puzzles about time. These puzzles, in 
turn, are puzzles that we moderns can readily understand. But in fact we 
don’t get very far trying to understand the views of Iamblichus, Syrianus 
and Proclus on time by approaching them via Aristotle’s puzzles about 
time. This fact was brought home to me by reading Steel’s magisterial 
essay on the Neoplatonic doctrine of time.> 

Steel begins by noting Albert the Great’s complaint that Aristotle’s 
account of time doesn’t get at what is rea/ly important: the relation of 
time to eternity. If you ask a modern philosopher what the relation is 
between these two, then — assuming that he or she is willing to grant 
that there is such a thing as eternity — the answer will simply be that 
they are opposite and incompatible ways in which objects exist. Abstract 
objects like numbers or sets exist timelessly, while concrete particulars 
all exist in time. Except for discussions of God’s relation to time in 
philosophy of religion, contemporary work on the philosophy of time 
does not have much to say about eternity. Likewise, Aristotle himself did 
not give much attention to the nature of eternity. Perhaps the closest 
we get to an account of it on Aristotle’s part is that it is ‘the fulfilment 
(telos) of the whole heaven, the fulfilment which includes all time and 
infinity’ (Cael. 1.11, 279426). Taking this seriously, we would say that 
the relation between eternity and time, then, is that the former includes 
the totality of the latter: eternity is simply everlastingness. But this seems 


4 Translation in Urmson and Siorvanes (1992). 5 Steel (2001). 
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slightly at odds with Aristotle’s remarks in the previous lines (279a11- 
23), which suggest an atemporal notion of eternity.° So Albert the Great’s 
complaint about the absence of a discussion of the really important issue 
about time — its relation to eternity — points to a strong similarity between 
Aristotle’s approach to the philosophy of time and that of contemporary 
philosophers. 

Although there was a tradition of commenting on Aristotle’s Physics, 
the Neoplatonists did not begin by theorising about time from Aristotle’s 
puzzles in Physics 4.10. Rather, they started from Plato’s Timaeus. The 
key fact about time that needs to be explained, by their lights, is how 
it can be true that time is — as the divine Plato tells us — an image of 
eternity, one that is mobile according to number, while eternity remains 
in one (Tim. 37d1-7). None of these three ideas in Plato’s text is perfectly 
clear. The Neoplatonists started their elucidation of Plato’s view of time 
with the first clause. Since the paradigms of which images are images were 
regarded as causes by Platonists, eternity is thus prominent among the 
causes of time. While Aristotle asks about what time consists in — motion? 
the numerable aspect of motion? — he does not inquire after its causes. 
This latter question, however, is utterly central to the Neoplatonists’ 
accounts of time. The reason for this difference lies in the different 
methodologies of Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. Aristotle’s discussion 
of the nature of time is aporetic: it begins from a set of puzzles that emerge 
when we push to their logical conclusions common-sense beliefs about 
time (Phys. tv.10). Plotinus, Iamblichus and Proclus, however, take as 
their point of departure reflections on Plato’s Timaeus. This inspired text 
itself tells us that the ways that we commonly speak about eternity (and 
presumably thus about eternity’s image — time-—too) involve fundamental 
confusions (Tim. 37e5). So the Neoplatonists would think that of course 
we should investigate time by interpreting Plato’s works rather than 
by means of Aristotle’s aporetic method. We can’t rely too much on 
common sense and our ordinary ways of talking. We know that our 
everyday platitudes about time are not a good starting point because 
Plato tells us that our ordinary usage is riddled with confusions and 
Plato’s text is inspired. Plato’s dialogues thus have a primacy for the 
Neoplatonists that they do not have for modern philosophers of time, 
who tend to pursue a methodology much closer to Aristotle’s. When we 
seek to understand the nature of time, we take truisms about time, as well 
as our best theories in physics, as starting points for theorising.’ If we 


® For discussion, see Sorabji (1983), 125-7. 

7 Four-dimensionalism and presentism are competing views of time, but recent books 
by proponents of each seek to show how their preferred view derives support from 
platitudes about time as well as showing that their theory is consistent with the theory 
of relativity. Cf. Sider (2001) and Bourne (2006). 
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want to understand the views of Proclus and the other Neoplatonists on 
time we must first consider some of the key comments in Plato’s Timmaeus. 
To the extent that Plato’s text is alien to contemporary philosophical 
theorising about time, so too are the views of the Neoplatonists. 

Some aspects of Plato’s discussion of time in Timaeus 37c6-38b5 seem 
familiar enough. He remarks that time came into being with the heavens 
(38b6) and that prior (prim) to their existence there were no divisions of 
time, such as days, months or years (37e1-2). Reading this, we might 
short-circuit the problem about how one could speak coherently about 
what occurs prior to time by imagining that Plato is only expressing a kind 
of mutual dependence between things that undergo change and the time 
in which changes take place. It is not that there was some sort of quasi- 
time before the Demiurge created the heavens and thus inaugurated real 
time.* Rather, if the story of the cosmos’ creation is read non-literally, 
this aspect of Plato’s discussion of time simply points to the fact that 
there is some sort of intimate connection between time and change. So 
this thread in Plato’s text looks much like the considerations upon which 
Aristotle constructs his definition of time as ‘the measure of motion with 
respect to before and after’. 

The less familiar aspects of Plato’s discussion involve the relation of 
time to eternity and the relation of the visible cosmos to the Living Being 
Itself upon which it is modelled. As noted above, Plato calls time a mov- 
able image of eternity. Temporal existence is the best that the Demiurge 
can do to make the visible cosmos resemble its eternal paradigm. The 
former ‘goes along according to number’ while the latter ‘remains in 
one’ (37d5-8). This passage suggests that time itself has one or more 
non-temporal explanations or causes: the eternity that characterises the 
Living Being Itself and the Demiurge’s activity in creating something 
that can resemble in some ways that eternity. This aspect of Plato’s dis- 
cussion looks far stranger from a modern perspective. Yet it was this 
aspect that primarily motivated Neoplatonic theorising about time from 
Plotinus onward. 

It was clearly part of Plato’s view that the visible cosmos is itself 
a living being, which has its life in virtue of a World Soul. Plotinus 
understood Plato’s realm of Forms as having a kind of life as well.? 
Plotinus’ innovation with respect to time and eternity was to connect 
these two things with the /ife of the soul and that of intellect respectively 
(1.7) So when Plato says that time is an image of eternity, Plotinus 


Or at least Proclus and the other Neoplatonists did not think so. This reading was 
defended in antiquity by Plutarch and Atticus (cf. Proclus, in Tim. 1 276.31-277.7 and 
II 37.7-38.12) and again in the modern era by Vlastos (1968). 

9 Cf. 11.8.8; v.1.7; v1.6.8. 
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understands this to mean that the life of the soul is an image of the 
sort of life had by the intelligible Forms. This is one way to explicate the 
cryptic claim that time is an image of eternity. But it is not an explanation 
that was accepted by the subsequent Platonic tradition. 

Proclus gives a variety of reasons for rejecting Plotinus’ view, but 
the very first one in his list is that it fails to be consistent with Plato’s 
Timaeus.*° (The priority of this objection illustrates my claim that the 
Neoplatonists take this dialogue to be the primary evidence which any 
adequate theory of time must account for.) If time were identified with 
the discursive life of the World Soul, then the Demiurge would have con- 
ferred time upon the cosmos at the point at which he made it ensouled. 
But in the progressive addition of Demiurgic gifts that Proclus supposes 
to structure Plato’s dialogue, time comes after the visible cosmos’ ensoul- 
ment and it is granted by the Demiurge, not by the World Soul. ‘Thus 
time cannot be the life of the World Soul or any consequence of psychic 
activity. Proclus’ objection thus rests not only upon the idea that the 
Timaeus is the ultimate arbiter for views about the nature of time, but 
also upon his view about the structure of that work - specifically that each 
of the ten gifts of the Demiurge is a greater and greater contribution to 
the sensible cosmos’ divinity. 

Neither would the subsequent Platonic tradition rest content with 
the idea that eternity is the life of intellect. While Plotinus supposed 
that the realm of Forms was also in some sense a realm of intellects with 
its own life and the realm of being, there is no rigorous treatment in 
Plotinus of the relations between Being, Life and Mind (or Intellect) as 
these things pertain to the intelligibles. It was left to subsequent Pla- 
tonists — perhaps beginning with Porphyry, but certainly and especially 
Iamblichus — to systematise the intelligible stratum of Plotinus’ ontology 
that lies between the One and soul. Part of that systematisation resulted 
from thinking carefully about the relative priority of different predicates. 
Plato said that the intelligible Living Being Itself was eternal. But if it 
is eternal, then Eternity™' is something distinct from it and prior to it. 
Proclus puts the point this way: 


‘0 in Tim. wt 21.14-24.31. This textual criticism probably derives from Jamblichus’ 


Timaeus Commentary, cf. fr. 63 (Dillon) = Simplicius in Phys. 793.23, ff. Cf. Joly (2003). 
In what follows, I'll write ‘Eternity’ with a capital letter where the context suggests we 
are talking about some specific intelligible principle, like a Form. While this convention 
works well enough for Plato, with someone like Proclus the matter is more complicated 
because there are different orders of intelligible things. In fact, it turns out that for 
Proclus Eternity is not a Form — it is higher than the intelligibles and among their 
causes. Even so, the use of the capital letter indicates that we are in a context where we 
are looking for a specific intelligible, belonging to some order or other, rather than just 
talking about eternity in the abstract. 
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If the Living Being is, and is said to be, eternal as a result of participation, but 
Eternity has not been said to participate in the Living Being, nor been found to be 
derived from it eponymously, then it is obvious that the former is secondary and 
the latter is simpler and more fundamental, since Eternity does not participate in 
the Living Being due to the fact that [Eternity] is not a living thing, for neither 
is visible time something living . . . For this reason, Eternity is something greater 
than [the eternal Living Being], for that which is eternal is neither identical to 
Eternity nor something greater than Eternity. Just as everyone says that what is 
ensouled or is endowed with intellect comes after soul or intellect, so too surely 
that which is eternal is secondary to Eternity. (#7 Tim. 111 10.11-21) 


Thus Plotinus must be wrong: Eternity cannot be the life of the Liv- 
ing Being Itself nor of any other eternal intelligible object. If these 
things are eternal, then they are not Eternity itself, nor is their activ- 
ity the source of Eternity. Eternity is something higher in which they 
participate. Iamblichus located Eternity perhaps in the Good or perhaps 
in the One-Being. In any event, it is among the ‘hidden’ things that are 
‘beyond Being’ — that is, above intelligibles like the Living Being Itself. 
Proclus follows Iamblichus (and Syrianus) in this respect and identifies 
Eternity with ‘the single comprehension (mia perioché) of the intelligible 
henads’ (1m 12.14-15). As such, Eternity is not merely responsible for 
‘the changeless continuation (anexallaktos diamoné, 12.18) of the things 
subsequent to it. It ‘arranges them, forming them, as it were, and by this 
very fact at the same time makes them to be wholes’. This active role for 
Eternity foreshadows a similarly active role for its image — time. As we 
shall see, on Proclus’ view time does not merely provide a metric for the 
changes that take place in time: it actively orders what takes place. 

Let us now turn away from eternity to the question of time. Temporal 
things participate in time. This is what makes them temporal. Proclus 
accepts Iamblichus’ general account of the metaphysics of participation. 
This involves a distinction between, on the one hand, an unparticipated 
monad (or paradigmatic cause), and on the other hand, the participated 
Form which results from the former and which in turn accounts for the 
character of the things that participate in it. Proclus states this principle 
in the following terms: 


For in every order there is an unparticipated unit at the head, prior to the things 
that are participated. There is also an appropriate and connate number corre- 
sponding to the unparticipated things, and from the unit the dyad results, just 
as is the case with the gods themselves. (in Tim. 1 240.6-10 = fr. 54 (Dillon), 
cf. ET prop. 53) 


This principle applies to time as well. In his Corollary on Time, Sim- 
plicius explains how Iamblichus applied this line of reasoning to the case 
of time: 
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he seems to postulate a single ungenerated ‘now’ that is prior to those that 
are participated, and from this [results] the things that are transmitted to the 
participants. As in the case of the now, so too in the case of time. There is one 
time prior to temporal things, and there are several times that come into being in 
what participates — cases in which doubtless one [time or event?] is past, another 
is present, and another is future. (in Phys. 793.3-7) 


This distinction between the unparticipated monad of time and par- 
ticipated time in Iamblichus has been characterised as a difference 
between static and flowing time. Sambursky argued that it approximated 
McTaggart’s A and B series.'* Sorabji, however, correctly pointed out 
that Iamblichus’ higher-order time was posited on the basis of very dif- 
ferent philosophical considerations and served a very different purpose 
within Iamblichus’ Neoplatonism. "3 

Proclus accepts a similar distinction between the unparticipated 
monad of time and the time whose passage gets enumerated when we 
say that another day has gone by. 


We seek the cause of the existence of numerable time. This, therefore, is some- 
thing that itself remains immobile, unfolding what gets counted in accordance 
with itself. If, generally speaking, visible time (emzphanes chronos) is mobile [or 
such as to flow (kinétos)] ... it is necessary for there to be time that is immobile 
in itself, in order that there should be the kind of time that is mobile [i.e. that 
which can flow]. That time which exists in the former respect is time as it truly 
is in itself, and that through which [there is another time] in the things that 
participate. The latter is mobile along with these participants, extending itself 
into them. (111 26.2 1-30) 


Just as the unparticipated monad of Eternity belongs above the intel- 
ligibles, so too the unparticipated monad of time is an intellectual nature 
that is prior to soul (111 27.19-25). Hence Plotinus was wrong here too: 


™ Sambursky (1971). 

3, Sorabji (1983), 12. Sorabji concedes that there is some resemblance between Iamblichus’ 
notion of flowing time and McTaggart’s A-series, but thinks that we ought not credit 
Iamblichus with anticipating the modern distinction unless there is clear evidence that 
he has anticipated McTaggart’s notion of the B-series as well. Sorabji argues that he 
did not. I am inclined to go further than Sorabji: because Iamblichus’ distinction seems 
to be a consequence of applying more general principles about participation to the 
case of time, it does not seem quite right to say that he anticipates even McTaggart’s 
A-series. McTaggart’s distinction arises from reflections on tense. If we suppose that a 
philosophical distinction consists not merely in the drawing of a boundary that isolates 
a class, but in the reasons for isolating it, it seems to me that it is a mistake to credit 
Iamblichus with even half of McTaggart’s distinction. What Iamblichus was doing was 
part of a very different philosophical project, with only tenuous connections to that of 
McTaggart. 
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time is not the life of the soul or any other result of psychic activity. 
‘Time — at least the unparticipated monad of time — is prior to the soul 
and provides the participated time in virtue of which the soul’s activi- 
ties are measured. Proclus does appeal to a parallel argument to the one 
above concerning the eternal character of the intelligibles: since soul’s 
activities take place in time, it is not the source of time (1m 22.1-8). But 
this is not the first consideration that he advances against Plotinus’ view. 
The principal objection to making soul the source of time is that this 
does not fit Plato’s text: 


In the first place, Plato — the person with whom we all wish to agree on matters 
pertaining to the divine — said that time was established by the Demiurge when 
the cosmos a/ready had an arrangement both in terms of its soul and its body. 
He did not say that time was established within the very soul, as he did when 
he said that the harmonic ratios were set up within the soul by the Demiurge. 
(111 21.13-18) 


The evidential priority given to consistency with the Platonic text 
again illustrates the way in which the Neoplatonic view of time 
is grounded in the authority of the Timaeus rather than in reflec- 
tions on our common-sense views about time, as Aristotle’s account 
is. 

This is not to say that Proclus’ view of time is a simple explication of 
Plato’s obvious intention in the Timaeus. It is a consequence of unpar- 
ticipated time’s intellectual status — prior to all soul and to the visible 
cosmos — that it is a cause of changes in the lower psychic and visible 
realms. Perhaps this is an idea that is consistent with Plato’s Timaeus, 
but itis surely far from obvious that it is one that his spokesman, Timaeus, 
expressly intends. It is also a view that finds only dubious support among 
our common-sense remarks about time. When we say things like “Time 
has not been kind to this battered copy of Proclus Diadochus in Platonis 
Timaeum Commentaria we do not literally mean that it is tie that has 
caused its pages to become brittle. It is the exposure of the acid in the 
paper to humidity or UV light that has caused the pages to become brit- 
tle. While this exposure takes place in time, it seems implausible to think 
that time itself is a cause, distinct from the presence of the acid and the 
exposure to humidity or UV light. Proclus, however, argues that time is 
shown to be a substance, not a mere accident, by its status as an important 
cause of change. 


Furthermore, if time was not a substance (ousia), but was instead an accident 
(symbebékos), it would not have exhibited the creative power that it actually does, 
whereby it makes some things come to be eternally, while others have a limited 
temporal duration. (111 23.22—-4) 
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Thus time does not merely measure the lifespan of this book: it is 
among the causes of its lifespan. Proclus uses this observation as a further 
argument against the Plotinian view that time is a product of soul. Soul 
makes things move or change. Time, however, ‘is what has aroused 
(egeirein) the products of creation toward their own ends and is the mea- 
sure of the wholes and what provides a certain eternity [for the world]’ 
(111 24.1-2). So when we consider our decrepit book, soul provides the 
life (i.e. the source of specific changes that take place in it), while time 
provides the span, so to speak. 

Several factors explain this rather extraordinary conclusion on the 
part of Proclus. On the one hand, there is the insistence that time plays 
a parallel role for the visible cosmos that Eternity plays for the intelli- 
gible one. Since Eternity or Aeon is among the highest causes — being 
not merely among the henads, but the comprehension or perioché of the 
henads — Eternity does not merely endow the intelligibles with their eter- 
nality. It ‘includes in a transcendent manner the essences and henads of 
the intelligibles’ (111 24.17-18). Eternity ‘arranges them, forming them, 
as it were, and by this very fact at the same time makes them to be wholes’ 
(uu 12.212). So if time is to play a similar role for temporal things that 
Eternity plays for the eternal ones, it will need to do more than just 
measure their duration. 

But why think that Eternity plays such an active role among the intel- 
ligibles in the first place? Dodds first considered the possibility that the 
substantial role for Eternity in Iamblichus and Proclus owed something 
to its identification with Aeon in the Chaldean Oracles (fr. 49 = in Tim. 
Il 14.3-10).'* Great gods do things: they don’t merely lend their effects 
a single quality like eternity. So Neoplatonic efforts to weave together 
Plato with the Oracles may have given Iamblichus and Proclus a reason 
to accord Eternity a very active role. 

Even if we leave aside this potential motivation, there are other fea- 
tures of Neoplatonic metaphysics that lend credence to the idea that 
time should play an important causal role in ordering the visible cos- 
mos. Time is a perfectly general and universal ingredient in every causal 
interaction. When the pages of a book become brittle through acidifica- 
tion, time passes. When the stars move along their courses, time passes. 
In Neoplatonic metaphysics, the more general the feature, the closer 
it is to the One and thus the higher it is as a cause. Simply being is 
more general than being a wombat. Hence Being is a higher, and thus 
more powerful, cause than Wombat Itself. Given the omnipresence of 
time in all that happens, it is only natural to suppose that time is among 
the highest of all causes. 


™ Dodds (1963), 228. 
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THE NINTH GIFT: VISIBLE TIME AND 
THE PLANETS 


On the one hand, Plato’s text tells us that time is an image of eternity. 
On the other, he says it came into being with the heavens. If Eternity 
transcends the things that are eternal, then time should similarly tran- 
scend the things that are temporal. However, the idea that time came 
to be with the heavens suggests that in some sense it is there — in the 
heavens. 

Proclus utilises the distinction between the unparticipated monad 
of time and participated time to accommodate both aspects of Plato’s 
discussion. The higher time is ‘hypercosmic’ and intellectual, while the 
lower time is ‘encosmic’. 


Having now provided such a distinction between these two kinds of time and 
the conceptions that pertain to the single and simple kind of time, Plato intends 
to deal with the remaining kind and to make the text at hand about the mul- 
tifarious kind of time that is participated in a divisible manner — an [objective] 
toward which the theory about the planets makes a contribution (for it is through 
motions of these things dancing around the Sun that the kind of time that is 
understood in conjunction with [them] is produced). This introduces the ninth 
Demiurgic gift to the cosmos. (11 53.16-26) 


Proclus finds further evidence of this distinction between the two 
kinds of time in Plato’s specific choice of terminology. At 37c6, when he 
first broaches the topic of time, Timaeus tells us that the Demiurge gave 
thought (epinoein, c8) to what he could do in order to make the visible 
cosmos more like its intelligible model. At 38c3, however, Plato writes 
that the Demiurge generates the planets as instruments of time ‘as a 
result of his reasoning (/ogos) and discursive thought (dianoia)’. Proclus 
is quick to fasten on this distinction between non-discursive intellec- 
tual apprehension (noésis) and discursive thought and reasoning (dianoia) 
as evidence that Plato intends to distinguish higher, intellectual time 
from the lower, flowing time (111 53.27, ff.). This will probably strike 
most modern readers as the sort of molehill-to-mountain construction 
project that is characteristic of the Neoplatonic commentary tradition. 
It is, however, entirely consistent with their methodology for reading 
Plato. Each dialogue has a skopos or objective and every aspect of the dia- 
logue may be interpreted in terms of it. There is nothing about a Platonic 
dialogue that is merely accidental: every aspect contributes to the com- 
munication of Plato’s divinely inspired philosophy. This episode also 
illustrates the manner in which Plato’s dialogue — indeed, every detail of 
Plato’s dialogue — was regarded as the primary and most salient evidence 
for the construction of a correct theory of time. 
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A similar attention to detail is present in Proclus’ discussion of the 
relation between time and the heavens. Proclus notes that Plato tells 
us that time came to be together with (meta) the heavens (38b6). This 
shows that neither the heavens nor time came to be in the sense of 
having a beginning.'® Whatever comes to be in that sense comes to be 
in (en) time (111 50.2—4). But clearly there could be no coming to be of 
time at some moment of time. Thus the claim that time came to be 
together with the universe indicates only that the visible universe is the 
first thing to participate in time with respect to both body and soul. 
(Soul itself is, of course, a prior participant. But the visible cosmos is 
the first participant that shares in time with respect to both its body and 
soul.) Plato’s words, correctly understood, affirm that both time and the 
universe are ungenerated and can never be destroyed. 

Specific aspects of the visible cosmos ‘preserve and distinguish the 
numbers of time’ (Tim. 38c6). Thus, different heavenly bodies make 
known the numbers of various temporal periods such as a day, a month 
or ayear. This is not to say that a day or a year is the motion of the sphere 
of the fixed stars or the completion of the Sun’s cycle. Rather, the day or 
the year is the transcendent god in which each day or year participates: 


The Month Itself or the Year — the individual period, that is — since it is always 
one is itself a specific god who determines the measure of a motion in a manner 
that is motionless. After all, from whence does it come about that these periods 
are always the same unless it is from some cause that is unmoved? And from whence 
does the difference between their complete cycles (apokatastasis) come about other 
than from differences among the unmoved causes? And from whence do we get 
the incessant character [of their rotations] that repeats again and again to infinity 
unless it is from the infinite powers in these [causes]? (111 88.30-89.4) 


‘This metaphysical conclusion finds a welcome agreement in both the 
‘sacred tradition’"® and Plato’s Laws (x 899bz2). 

Where we have numbers, we have a unit or a monad in terms of which 
those numbers are defined. That is, two is twice the monad; three thrice 
the monad and so on. The monad of the numbers of time is the Platonic 
Great Year (39d2-7). This number is: 


a measure by which all the other measures have been encompassed and in terms 
of which the entire life of the cosmos has been defined, as well as the diverse 
articulation of bodies and the lifespan that takes place across the all-perfect 
period. (111 g1.13-16) 


5 See pp. 20-2 of Introduction to Volume 1 in this series for an extended discussion of 
Proclus’ arguments against the literalist reading of the universe’s creation. 

‘6 Tt appears that there may have been rituals associated with the Oracles celebrating the 
Seasons, Months, etc. 
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Here too Proclus is keen to go beyond an approach that is doxastikos — 
that is, one that relies on sense perception. He is critical of attempts to 
calculate the length of time it takes for the stars in the heavens to come 
back to the very same place and argues that we should take a more ele- 
vated (epistémonikos) approach to the matter. The Platonic Great Year 
should instead be thought of in terms of a number or power that extends 
to every aspect of the life of the cosmos. Its procession, its bending back 
toward its starting point, and its convergence upon itself mean that it 
temporally figures the atemporal “process” of remaining, procession, 
and reversion. At least in the context of the Timaeus Commentary, Pro- 
clus seems largely uninterested in calculating the number of solar rota- 
tions corresponding to this ‘whole or universal period of time’. What 
is genuinely important is how the monadic unit of visible time mimics 
Eternity: 


the time that belongs to the period of the universe [i.e. the Great Year] is complete 
[unlike a day or a month] because it is not a part of anything [i.e. of any greater 
duration]. Rather, it is universal or total (4o/os) in order that it may imitate 
Eternity. The latter is indeed wholeness in the primary manner, but the one 
which conveys its wholeness simultaneously to every substance. But time does 
so in conjunction with duration, for temporal wholeness is the articulation (ana- 
lixis) of the wholeness which remains in a concentrated form (synespeiramends) in 
Eternity. (m1 92.18-24) 


Proclus thus eschews entering into the existing debate on the actual 
length of a Platonic Great Year’? and concentrates on the contribution 
that the Great Year makes to the completion or perfection of the visible 
cosmos. Plato’s dialogue is philosophy of nature — to be sure — but it is a 
higher philosophy of nature. It does not omit discussion of the paradig- 
matic causes of that which takes place in nature, as Proclus alleges that 
others do (in Tim. 12.1, ff.). Unlike, say, the question of the physical com- 
position of the heavenly bodies (in Tim. 11 42.5-51.1; Il 114.9-115.4), 
this is one of those cases where Proclus seems anxious to concentrate on 
the higher causes rather than dwelling on the astronomical details."® 

The same emphasis on higher paradigmatic causes is also evident 
in his treatment of the planets and their motions. Each visible planet is 
both a living being (zéion) and also divine. However, the visible planetary 
creature is merely the lower life of the god that is its cause. Each planet, 
Proclus insists, has a double life: one intellectual, the other divisible 
in terms of the body (im 71.28). In virtue of the former, it is a god, 


17 For this thriving industry, see Callatay (1996). 

8 Lernould (2001) argued that the theological aspect of Proclus’ treatment of the Timaeus 
largely dominates his treatment of Plato’s dialogue as a work of physiologia. For a useful 
corrective, see Martijn (2008), especially 6-7. 
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while in virtue of the latter, it is a living being. Keeping in mind what 
the planets really are (in Proclus’ view) perhaps helps to explain why 
he is so opposed to astronomical theories that make use of epicycles 
and eccentrics in order to explain the complex motions exhibited by the 
planets. Even if one could envision a coordinated system of such nested 
circles that would describe the motion of the visible body of a heavenly 
god around the universe, it is hardly proper to imagine that divine souls 
are associated with bodies that get shunted around by such mechanisms. 


In fact, none of these hypotheses [purporting to explain planetary motion by 
eccentrics or epicycles] satisfies the standard of the probable. Some stand opposed 
to the simplicity of divine things, while others that have been contrived among 
the more recent [theorists] posit a motion for the heavens like it were a machine. 
(ur 56.28-31) 


Plato’s concern in his discussion of the planets, then, is not principally 
with the movements of the visible living creatures in the heavens, but 
rather the nature of the divine intellectual souls upon which these plan- 
etary creatures depend. 

The idea that Plato’s dialogue, properly interpreted, addresses higher 
concerns than those of contemporary astronomy is clear from Proclus’ 
initial comments on Timaeus 38e6—39a4.'° 


You might say that the oblique motion of the Different shows the obliquity of 
the [circle of] the Zodiac (for the motion of the planets is one that takes place 
with reference to the poles of the zodiac, to put it in technical terminology — 
for such a definition is not without some value for those who are discussing the 
celestial bodies). However, the more enlightened (epoptikéteros) alternative is to 
say that it shows the cause of genesis and the deviation (parallaxis) that pre-exists 
in the things in the heavens, for genesis participates in Difference and variety 
derives from the revolution of the Different, while Sameness derives from the 
[circle of] that Same that is always invariant. (111 73.27-74.7) 


Some of Proclus’ terminological choices here call for comment. First, 
he is rather casual about the technical terminology. When he says that 
the motion of the planets is kat& yap Tos Tot GoSiaKkot TrdAous.. . (iva 
woOnuatiKdss eftraouev), he must realise that the more common way to 
put the point is to say Trepi ToUs Tot ZaS10Kot TréAous — terminology he 
knows well since he uses the phrase six times in his own astronomical 
work, the Hypotyposis. The use of kat& here is probably meant to pick 
up on the first words of the lemma: kat& 87) Thv Batépou Popa TAayiav 
otoav. So the conventional language of astronomy is at the beck and 
call of Plato’s divinely inspired text. Moreover, the term parallaxis has 


"9 The lemma begins: “They [sc. the planets] started to turn according to the motion of 
the Different which was oblique...’ 
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an established astronomical sense in which it refers to the apparent dif- 
ference in the location of a heavenly body resulting from the different 
positions from where the observations are made (cf. Proclus, Hyp. 4.53), 
as well as the more general sense of deviation or mutation. It seems to 
me that here Proclus plays with that double sense: the rea/ parallaxis in 
the heavens is the pre-existent cause of sub-lunary changes. This cause 
is associated with the motions of the planets and thus the rotation of 
the World Soul’s circle of the Different with which they are associated. 
(Recall that this invisible and non-spatial psychic circle is “positioned” 
relative to the circle of the Same at the angle the ecliptic makes with the 
celestial equator (Ti. 36d1—4).) Rather than entering into competition 
with the theories of the astronomers, Plato’s dialogue points to a higher, 
‘more enlightened’ perspective from which we can see the more general 
truths about the cosmos. These observations about the manner in which 
Proclus transposes Plato’s claims about the actual motion of the visible 
planets into a higher theological key bring us to our next topic. This 
transposition takes the Platonic text out of competition with contempo- 
rary views about astronomy and also reinforces the point that Platonic 
physiologia is the most elevated form of natural science.*° 


PLATONIC EXEGESIS AND CONTEMPORARY 
ASTRONOMY 


Some conflicts with contemporary astronomical theory, however, could 
not be avoided. Plato’s dialogue provides an unambiguous order for some 
of the planets. The Earth is in the centre and above it we find in order: 
the Moon, Sun, Venus and Mercury (38d1-3). This order agrees with the 
order of whorls in the Myth of Er in the Republic (616e-617b) and with 
the Epinomis (986a-87b). From about 200 sce, however, the so-called 
‘Chaldean order’ became much more widely accepted. This order places 
the Sun in the middle with a triad of heavenly bodies on either side: 
Moon-Mercury—Venus, Sun, Jupiter-Saturn—fixed stars.*’ This appears 
to be an issue where one must decide between contemporary astronomy 
and Plato, for they appear to be quite incompatible. A second issue also 
arises in Proclus’ Commentary: that of the precession of the equinoxes. 
We will discuss Proclus’ response to both these specific problems after 
looking at the general question of the place of developments in astron- 
omy for interpreters of Plato. 


2° Cf. in Tim. 1 2.5, ff. 
21 Cf. Macrobius, in Som. Scip. 1.19 for a discussion of the competing orders and the claim 
that the Chaldean order has become the dominant one. 
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Physical astronomy and philosophical hyperastronomy 


As Segonds (1987) pointed out, Plato’s philosophy stresses the impor- 
tance of studying the heavens for overcoming the confused thinking that 
results from the soul’s embodiment (Rep. vu 527d; Tim. god; Epinomis 
678d). Soa good Platonist has reason to attend to astronomy. But, on the 
other hand, Plato’s own astronomical speculations were very much part 
of the infancy of the study. If one both takes Plato’s clear advice to study 
the heavens and also holds that Plato’s writings are divinely inspired — as 
the Neoplatonists did—then following the first bit of advice at least seems 
to throw doubt on the authority of Plato’s texts. What is a Platonist to 
do? 

Pythagoreanising Platonists such as Adrastus and Theon sought to 
read subsequent astronomical developments like epicycles into the vague 
places in Plato’s text.** (Eccentrics were clearly out of the question, 
since the myth of Er insists that the whorls upon which the planets 
are mounted are all homocentric.) But the Iamblichean insistence on 
explicating Plato from Plato frowns on this approach, so another tactic 
was developed. Whatever role Iamblichus himself might have played in 
this interpretative strategy, we can see it stated most clearly in Proclus. 

Proclus’ Exposition of Astronomical Hypotheses serves both as an intro- 
duction to the underlying assumptions of Ptolemy’s (second century cE) 
astronomy and also as an occasion for Proclus to distinguish the properly 
philosophical approach to the heavens from the merely mathematical or 
physical ones. 


My friend, the person whom the great Plato deems a true philosopher is happy to 
abandon sense perception and the entire errant Being of the heavens and to study 
astronomy beyond the heavens (hyperastronomein) — up there [in the intelligible 
realm] — and to investigate Speed Itself and Slowness Itself in true number. (Hyp. 
I.1.I-I.2) 


As Segonds has shown, this description of truly philosophical astron- 
omy is really a cento of near quotations and allusions from Plato’s dia- 
logues. Hyperastronomy — the proper business of the philosopher — then 
studies, not the bodies in the heavens or the mathematical models that 
might ‘save the phenomena’, but the bypercosmic causes of these things. 

Hyperastronomy is not simply an option that one might take instead of 
conventional astronomy. We must ascend to such hypercosmic causes if 
we wish to understand, for the hypotheses of the astronomers fail by their 
own lights. If the point of astronomy as Ptolemy and other astronomers 
practise it is to provide an account of the physical causes whereby the 


22 Theon 188.25-188.1 (Hiller) cited in Segonds (1987), 321. 
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planets are moved by regular circular motions on a series of spheres, 
then Proclus thinks that their effort fails. Near the end of the Exposi- 
tion, Proclus presents the proponents of epicycles and eccentrics with a 
dilemma.*} Either these things are real or they are merely conceptual 
constructions, adopted for the purpose of making predictions (or post- 
dictions) of the positions of the heavenly bodies. If the former, then the 
astronomers have not in fact shown the movements of the heavenly bod- 
ies to be regular, but instead they are irregular and filled with changes. 
If, however, the epicycles or eccentrics are merely conceptual, then the 
astronomers have unwittingly slipped from dealing with physical bodies 
to dealing with mathematical concepts and are providing causes for nat- 
ural motions on the basis of things that have no existence in nature. The 
argument behind the first arm of the dilemma is nicely summarised by 
Proclus in the Timaeus Commentary. 

The hypothesis of eccentric circles, according to Proclus, ‘destroys 
the common axiom for natural things: that all simple motion is either 
around the centre of the universe or away from the centre or toward the 
centre’ (146.2 1-3). If a planetary body is moved on an eccentric orbit, 
then the centre of the universe (i.e. the Earth) is not the centre around 
which it rotates. The hypothesis of eccentric orbital circles was invoked 
to explain changes in the velocity or brightness of heavenly bodies, as 
well as the inequality of the astronomical seasons.*+ Proclus’ criticism is 
that this proliferates the natural motions in the universe because we are 
now postulating a heavenly body that has something other than the three 
natural motions: going around the Earth in a circle, going straight down 
toward the Earth, or going straight up away from the Earth. It is true one 
can correctly describe the planet’s motion as describing a perfect circle 
around some point. But the fact that this point is not the Earth means 
that our inventory of natural simple motions is now greatly expanded — 
at least if one insists that all simple natural motions are to be defined by 
reference to the centre of the universe where the Earth is stationed. It is 
presumably on the basis of the primacy of the cosmic centre and Earth’s 
location there that Proclus claims that the astronomers have failed at 
their task. 

This may not be a fair criticism, since astronomers do not seem to take 
themselves to be committed to the task of explaining the movements of 
the heavenly bodies in terms of regular circular motions around the central 
Earth. Geminus, for instance, says only that ‘it is assumed generally in 
astronomy that the Sun, the Moon and the five planets undergo circular 
motion with regular velocity in the opposite direction to the cosmos’ 


3 Hyp. 7.50.3-53.1 74 Lloyd (1973), 61-5. 
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(i.e. to the fixed stars).*5 Proclus presumably feels justified in enforcing 
this additional constraint upon them because of the special status of the 
centre of the universe (in Tim. 11 106.15—23) and the fact that the Earth 
is ‘the first and most senior of the gods’ (Ti. 40cz) means that it must 
be stationed there (im Tim. m1 143.14-25). Once again, I think we see 
here the evidential primacy of Plato’s inspired text. 

The hypothesis of epicycles brings with it the same problems as 
eccentrics. After all, even if the system in question locates the centre 
of the deferent”® on the centre of the cosmos, it is nonetheless the case 
that the planet that moves on the epicycle has a putatively natural motion 
that is not simple circular motion around the universal centre (or simple 
linear motion toward or away from it). In addition, Proclus raises difficul- 
ties about the manner in which the deferent and epicycle are combined. 
Do the spheres that account for the epicycles have a similar or different 
composition from the deferent sphere? If the former, then why are they 
moved in different ways? If the latter, then we are proposing to explain 
the natural motion of the heavenly body as a function of the motion of 
spheres that have different composition and thus lack natural community 
(sympatheia) with one another (im Tim. 11 146.24-8). 

Given that the astronomers cannot save the phenomena by appeal 
to spheres that move with a simple geocentric motion, Proclus thinks we 
should accept that there is, in fact, an irregular aspect to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies.*? As a good Platonist, however, he cannot allow 
that their movements are irregu/ar in a manner that implies a genuine 
‘wandering’ incompatible with their divinity. Plato, after all, expressly 
warns us against this kind of impiety (Laws vu 82 1b-822c) and Proclus 
takes this warning seriously (in Tim. 111 56.21—5). The planetary motions 
of progression, station and retrogradation are to be explained in terms 
of acts of wil] on the part of the divine souls that rule over each of the 
heavenly bodies (11 117.9—19). While the fixed stars exhibit only two per- 
fectly circular motions — rotating on their individual axes and moving 
with the movement of the Same — planetary divine souls have a move- 
ment that is ‘regularly irregular or irregularly regular’ (m1 57.6). This 
irregularity or anomélia is not the kind that is incompatible with divin- 
ity. It isn’t the consequence of anything like human indecision or revi- 
sions of a plan in light of new information.** We can know this because 


25 Elementa astronomiae 1.19.1-3 “YTrKeital yap TPds SANV Thy aoTPOAOYIav *AIOV TE Kad 
OAT TV Kal TOUS € TAG} TAS IDOTAXAS Kal EYKUKAIoNs Kai UTEVaVTIONs TH KOON KIVEIOBaL. 
That is, the large circle upon whose circumference the epicycle is located. 

27 Pedersen and Hannah (2002) credit Proclus with being the first to call into question 
the presupposition that celestial motion must be circular. 

Cf. Geminus, Elementa astronomiae 1.20.5-7 for the contrast between the perfectly 
regular and circular motions of the heavenly bodies and human fallibility. 
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planets do the same complex dances again and again. As Proclus says, 
they have ‘apokatastasis’ — that is, cycles that bring them back to the same 
relative position with the other heavenly bodies at regular intervals. The 
planetary souls move the associated heavenly bodies within their plan- 
etary depths (i.e. have apogee and perigee), as well as moving forward 
or backward in their orbits or standing stationary, because this pattern 
is a middle term between the perfectly regular and exclusively circular 
motions of the fixed stars and the very irregular rectilinear motion that is 
supposed to be characteristic of the sub-lunary realm. Moreover, the reg- 
ularly irregular motion of the planets serves as a paradigm that the much 
more irregular motions in the sub-lunary regions imitate imperfectly. 
In technical Neoplatonic terminology, the regularly irregular planetary 
motions ‘antecedently comprehend’ (trpoAauBdverv) the sub-lunary ones 
by having them in a ‘causal-anticipatory way’ (kot’ aitiav). 

There is continuity between different orders of being in Proclus’ 
metaphysics (111 122.1-25). If A and B are in some sense opposed (as reg- 
ularity and irregularity are) then the metaphysics of procession requires 
that there be an intermediate between them that is ‘both A and B’. Thus 
there must be a sequence from entirely orderly or twavtn TeTaypEéveov to 
the entirely disorderly or tavtn &téktoov that goes via an intermediate 
stage of orderly disorder or tetaypévn &veouadia.*? Nature abhors vacu- 
ums and gaps. So the self-initiated spiralling motion of the planets is not 
an affront to the divinity of the heavens. It is precisely what the conti- 
nuity of the cosmos requires. The real explanation of complex planetary 
motions is thus ultimately metaphysical or theological, appealing to the 
necessity of a middle term between extremes of just the sort that we find 
in the case of the planets. 

Astronomers who invoke eccentrics and/or epicycles to give a quasi- 
mechanical explanation*® of such matters are misguided. This is not 
to say that astronomy of the sort that we find in Ptolemy is entirely 
pointless. Their models should be regarded instrumentally since they 
‘analyse the complex motions [of the planets] into simple ones so that 
through them we might more easily get hold of the points at which these 
complex motions make a complete cycle (apokatastasis) since the grasp 
[of these facts] doesn’t come about easily from the motions themselves 
but is built up only from simplifications’ (111 145.25-7).3' We can use 


9 At in Tim. 111 80.5—10 Proclus specifies more exactly the nature of this regular irregu- 
larity: the planets’ motion is that of the spiral. This is an intermediate motion between 
the strictly circular motion appropriate to the fixed stars (79.14) and the rectilinear 
motion that is found in the realm of Becoming. Cf. 148.31 for the idea that the length 
of a spiral can be calculated from straight lines and circles. 

3° Cf. 111.56.30-1, dotrep Ud UNXavi|s UTTOTIBEevTaI Ti Kivnol TdéVv OUpaviev. 

3% Reading é« tév étrAddv with Schneider for the manuscripts’ &trAavedv. 
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these models to retrodict the positions of the planets for the purposes of 
casting horoscopes, but it is a mistake to regard them as explanatory. 


Proclus and Ptolemy on the planetary order 


By the time of Proclus, Ptolemy’s works were by far the most influential 
and authoritative source for astronomy and astrology. In Chapter 1 of 
Book 9 of the Syntaxis (or Almagest) he takes up the question of planetary 
order. He notes the ancient consensus that Saturn, Jupiter and Mars are 
the outermost of the planets, while the Moon is closest to the central 
Earth. On the order of the remaining planets, he observes the disagree- 
ment between the Platonic—Pythagorean order and ‘that of the more 
ancient astronomers’, i.e. the Chaldean order. He notes that one argu- 
ment in favour of the former — that we never see the Sun eclipsed 
by Mercury or Venus in the same manner in which we witness lunar 
eclipses — is hardly decisive. Measurements of the distances to the plan- 
ets would settle the matter of their order, but since we don’t have a visible 
parallax for any of the stars, this method is not available to us. Having 
no better basis for making a decision, Ptolemy opts for the Chaldean 
order on the grounds it is more natural. Putting the Sun at the mid-point 
separates Venus and Mercury (who always appear near the Sun) from 
those planets that can appear at any elongation from the Sun. 

Ptolemy’s Planetary Hypotheses take up the question again, and 
Ptolemy again notes that ‘we cannot settle this matter with certainty’. 
He does, however, present new arguments to explain the fact that there 
are no observed occultations of the Sun by anything other than the 
Moon, thus further clearing any obstacle to the Chaldean order. More 
importantly, he provides a calculation of planetary distances. However, 
this calculation in fact assumes the Chaldean ordering and then works 
out the distances based on the minimum and maximum distances of the 
Sun and Moon that were computed in the Syntaxis and the ratios of the 
greatest to the least distance for Mercury and Venus. So the Chaldean 
order is a hypothesis utilised to work out the planetary distances. Thus 
one cannot, strictly speaking, infer the order from the distances calcu- 
lated in this manner — a point that Proclus makes in his discussion of the 
Chaldean order (in Tim. ut 63.20). 

Nonetheless, Ptolemy also gives another argument based on planetary 
motion. The motions of the Moon and Mercury are similarly complex, 
involving both an epicycle and a centre for the deferent that orbits the 
Earth.*’ In the Planetary Hypotheses this fact is attributed to their mutual 
proximity to the air, for ‘spheres nearest to the air move with many kinds 


3? See figure 3 in Jones (1990), 8. 
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of motion and resemble the nature of the element that is near them’.33 
This resort to physical factors to explain planetary motions contrasts 
with Ptolemy’s purely mathematical method in the Syntaxis.5+ Proclus’ 
Timaeus Commentary does not discuss this argument, though it does dis- 
cuss the calculation of planetary distances. Perhaps this omission may 
be explained. Proclus presumably would not have given much credence 
to this argument since he rejects eccentrics wholesale. Such eccentrics 
are incompatible with the centrality of the spindle of Necessity in the 
Republics myth of Er, and moreover, Proclus argues that they would 
necessitate either void or spheres that pass through one another (in Remp. 
II 227.28—-229.7). 

Given his efforts to show that considerations offered for the Chaldean 
order are not decisive, you might expect that Proclus would defend the 
Platonic order. This is not so however. There is one bit of evidence 
about the order of the planets that is decisive: the testimony of Julian the 
Theurgist.3> 


The theurgist, however, obviously deems that the matter stands thus when he 
says the god integrated the Sun’s fire into their midst as a seventh and made the 
six other Zones dependent upon it — [an assertion] it would not be licit to remain 
unpersuaded by.3° (111 63.2 1-4) 


Proclus goes on to explain the Platonic order given in the Timaeus as a 
result of the fact that Plato was attending to the way in which the Sun and 
Moon are associated, since they come from the same hypercosmic cause. 


33 Planetary Hypotheses 1.2.3, Goldstein (1967), 7. 34 Taub (1993), 111-12. 

35 Julian the Theurgist was the son of Julian the Chaldean. The Chaldean Oracles were 
believed to have been dictated by the gods to Julian, either directly or through the 
medium of his son. The son himself was a wonder-worker of prodigious repute who 
conjured rainstorms, stopped plagues and cast thunderbolts at the emperor’s enemies. 
See CHPLA, 161. This passage seems to be drawn from a prose work by Julian the 
Theurgist that Proclus quotes at several points with variations. Lewy (1956), 123-5 
draws them all together and translates the combination as follows: “The demiurge bent 
heaven into a curved shape, and attached to it the great multitude of the fixed stars, 
forcing fire to fire, so that they may not move through wearisome strain, but by a 
fixture that is not subject to vagaries. He sent underneath six planets, and in their midst 
the seventh: the fire of the Sun; and he suspended their disorder on the well-ranged 
girdles of the spheres.’ Given the identity of the writer, this must be treated as a divine 
revelation about the order of the planets that, as Proclus says, it would be impious to 
disbelieve. 

@ ut) Suis dtrioteiv. I am unsure how much to read into Proclus’ way of putting this 
point. It seems just possible that the order of the planets — considered now as the 
visible bodies of the heavenly gods — are merely matters for pistis. Pistis or doxa is the 
cognitive attitude that correlates with sensibles and it is inferior to the attitudes we may 
have toward more intelligible objects. Hence, nothing too important is at issue in the 
question between the Platonic and Chaldean orderings of the planets. 


36 
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Presumably the fact that the Moon’s light is borrowed from the Sun 
makes this evident, since Proclus goes on to say that Eudemus reported 
that Anaxagoras was the first to assume this.” In a related passage in the 
Republic Commentary, Proclus argues that Plato was simply speaking in 
terms that his contemporaries would understand. 


Thus, Plato too followed the astronomers of his time, by which it is also clear 
that the father of the myth did not announce all things as he himself saw them, 
but rather he added such things as were most widely accepted at the time — as is 
doubtless the case with the claim that the Sun is seventh from the sphere of the 
fixed stars and immediately above the Moon. For it is not only here [in the myth 
of Er] that one finds this idea, but he also appears to say this in the Timaeus. 
I also know that some astronomers say that the Sun is in the middle of the 
seven planets, although this has not been demonstrated through assumptions 
that are altogether necessary. How, in general, they have tried to do this, we 
have discussed sufficiently in the Commentary on the Timaeus. Nonetheless, when 
one hears from the Chaldeans among the theurgists that ‘the god then integrated 
the Sun among the seven and made the six other Zones dependent upon it’, or one 
hears from the gods themselves that ‘god established the solar fire in the place of 
the heart’ (Or. Chald. 58), then might you not fear that — as Ibycus said — ‘I have 
traded honour among men for sinning against the gods.’ (A line that Socrates 
also quotes in Phaedrus [242d1]). While I adhere to what has been revealed by 
the gods, I also say that on these matters Plato conformed with the astronomy 
of his time, for Aristotle too thought this, adhering to the astronomical views of 
those around Callippus. (in Remp. 1 220.1-21) 


So while Plato’s wisdom is divine, it is more indirect than that of other 
divine revelations, such as the Oracles or Julian. In any event, the true 
value of Plato’s distinctively Pythagorean natural philosophy lies not in 
its attention to the specific spatial relations among heavenly bodies, but to 
the non-spatial relations among their intelligible causes. Remember that, 
on Proclus’ view, Plato communicates the point that the Sun and Moon 
stem from the same hypercosmic cause by (merely apparently?) giving 
them spatial positions proximate to one another. 

Proclus’ attitude in these matters follows that of Iamblichus (fr. 70 
= in Tim. 1 65.7-66.8). According to Iamblichus, the Platonic order 
of the planets is due to the causal role that the planetary gods play in 
relation to Becoming. The Sun and Moon (whose light is borrowed) are 
the Father and Mother of Becoming respectively, while Mercury and 
Venus work in close association with the Sun. The specific causal roles 
that they play in relation to the sub-lunary realm of Becoming appear 


37 Plato himself reports that Anaxagoras thought that the Moon’s light was dependent 
upon the Sun (Crat. 4ogag—b1 = A76; cf. B18). It is unclear whether Anaxagoras took 
this as evidence that the Sun was positioned immediately above the Moon. Heath (1981), 
85 mentions this evidence from Proclus. 
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to be adapted from astrological notions of planetary influence. Neither 
Proclus nor Iamblichus says so explicitly, but it seems to me that their 
general strategy is to read Plato’s claims about spatial order as claims 
about associations among causes. This affords Plato a ‘higher truth’ to 
reveal through his claims about the order of the planets: claims that are 
only seen as mistaken by those who view these things as doxastikés rather 
than epistémonikés. 


The precession of equinoxes 


Comparing his own observations with those of earlier Greek 
astronomers, Hipparchus (second century sce) noted that the star Spica 
had moved 2° relative to the position of the autumnal equinox. Hip- 
parchus concluded that the equinoxes move relative to the signs of the 
Zodiac at a rate of ‘not less than 1/rooth of a degree a year’. Two and a 
half centuries after Hipparchus, Ptolemy’s observations confirmed this 
movement in the longitude of the stars relative to the equinoctial and 
solstitial point. He also added that it takes place around the pole of the 
ecliptic (Syntaxis, vu1.2-3). 

Since this movement is a motion of the sphere of the fixed stars rel- 
ative to the solstitial and equinoctial points, we could think of it in two 
different ways. We could suppose that the position of the equinoctial 
point simply changes. Perhaps the Earth moves ever so slowly. Alter- 
natively, we could suppose that the sphere of the fixed stars slips ever 
so slightly eastward. The latter is certainly Ptolemy’s understanding of 
the observations (Syntaxis, v1.4). Hipparchus’ own understanding of the 
phenomenon of precession may have been cosmologically neutral.3* 

Such an additional stellar motion, however, is not in any way hinted at 
in Plato’s Timaeus, so Plato’s text looks incomplete relative to the state of 
contemporary astronomy. Moreover, from the point of view of Proclus’ 
metaphysical hyperastronomy, the assignment of mu/tiple motions to the 
sphere of the fixed stars would be very undesirable. Since the sphere of 
the fixed stars is the highest heaven, it would be fitting for it to have only a 
single motion. Simplicity in motion correlates with degree of perfection 
and the sphere of the fixed stars is the most perfect or most complete 
(teleitatos), since this sphere contains the entire sensible cosmos. The 
occupants of the highest sphere of the visible heavens — the individual 
star-gods — should then have two motions, rotating with the sphere while 
each also turns upon its own axis (im Tim. W1 123.11-20). Accordingly, 
Proclus argues that Ptolemy is simply wrong: the observations do not 
support the claim that the sphere of the fixed stars has any additional 


38 Siorvanes (1996), 290. 
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motion. Proclus presents two arguments. The first is that Ptolemy’s 
view makes predictions that are not empirically verified. The second is 
an appeal to various authorities. 

Proclus thinks that if Ptolemy’s account of precession were correct, 
then Ursa Major should not now be visible.3? On the basis of Iliad 18.487- 
9 Proclus assumes that Ursa Major is (at least from the latitude where 
the Greeks live) a circumpolar constellation (i.e. one whose stars never 
dip below the horizon). This is in fact true. He assumes that Homer 
lived about 1500 years before him. A rough figure for precession is one 
degree eastward motion every 100 years. (In fact, on Hipparchus’ figures 
itis 1° 15’, which is doubtless why Proclus says ‘more than’ 15 degrees.) 
Since the path of the ecliptic lies at an angle to the celestial equator, 
precession should result in observed changes in latitude as well as changes 
in longitude in a star’s position relative to the equinoctial and solstitial 
points. In short, Proclus thinks that if the stars were moving in the 
manner and at the rate at which Ptolemy says, Ursa Major should not 
be continually visible by now — that is, during Proclus’ lifetime. But it is. 
Therefore Ptolemy’s view of precession is mistaken. 

However, the Ptolemaic theory of precession does not in fact have the 
observational consequence that Proclus attributes to it. This is because 
the extent of the change in stellar position is not uniform. It depends on 
the star’s declination. The change of 1° 15’ per century is a maximum, 
not a minimum. It appears that Ptolemy was aware of this fact (Syntavis, 
7.3, I9.1-I0). 

Proclus also appeals to authorities to reject Ptolemy’s interpretation 
of precession (in Tim. 11 124.26-125.4; 125.17-31, ff.). First, he notes 
that the Chaldean Oracles speak of the forward motion of the stars. (Pre- 
sumably, he thinks they speak only of the forward motion of the stars 
and not, in addition, of any other motion.) Julian the Theurgist denies 
that the fixed stars wander. Thus Ptolemy is wrong. Second, the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans had many, many more observations to work with 
and they agreed with Plato. Finally, Proclus insists that the Chaldeans 
were master astrologers, but they did not utilise the ‘notional signs’ that 
Ptolemy introduces to compensate for the fact that the constellations of 
the Zodiac are on the move through the ecliptic. 

Proclus is alone among the Platonic philosophers and astronomers in 
simply denying the precession. Theon of Alexandria (fl. 364) before him 
accepted the precession, as did Simplicius and Ammonius after him. Sim- 
plicius claims that Ammonius observed Arcturus right where it should be 
given Ptolemy’s observations and the lapse of time (in Cael. 462.20). Sim- 
plicius himself notes just the metaphysical considerations that I alluded 


39 in Tim. 1 125.4—-16; cf. Hyp. vit 234.7-23. 
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to above: if the sphere of the fixed stars were really fixed, then we would 
have a nice, tidy progression — one simple movement for the sphere, two 
for each fixed star, and then each planet would have three (its own, that 
of the sphere containing it, and the motion of the universe). However, 
because of the observations, Simplicius accepts precession and posits a 
sphere uninhabited by stars outside the sphere of the stars. This final 
‘blank’ sphere moves the sphere of the fixed stars and all that it con- 
tains ‘with a simple motion to the east’ (462.26). Simplicius learned to 
live with this additional complication, but apparently Proclus couldn’t. 
Is this an intellectual scandal? Was Proclus simply being ‘whimsical’ or 
‘dogmatic’?#° 

Itis important to put this in context. Proclus stands among a very small 
number of philosophers and astronomers who actually address the ques- 
tion of precession. We have, in fact, mentioned most of them already. It 
is notably absent from the writings of Geminus, Cleomedes, Theon of 
Smyrna, Manilius, Pliny, Censorinus, Achilles, Chalcidius, Macrobius 
and Martianus Capella where discussion of it would seem to be salient.*" 
So it is not the case that Proclus stands out as someone who denies pre- 
cession while everyone around him accepts it. The evidence we have on 
the matter suggests that very few, even among the educated, were aware 
that there was an issue to be resolved one way or the other. 

It is also true that the precession has implications for astrological 
practice. Proclus is not mystery-mongering in appealing to the astrolo- 
gical practices of the Chaldeans as an objection to precession. Ptolemy 
stands at the head of the method that is now called ‘tropical astrology’ 
where the signs of the Zodiac are identified not with the constellations — 
which shift, thanks to the precession — but with regions of the ecliptic. 
In Tetrabiblos 1.22 Ptolemy pegs the first degree of Ares to the vernal 
equinox and identifies the twelve signs with divisions of 30° each. 


[I]t is reasonable to reckon the beginnings of the signs also from the equinoxes 
and solstices, partly because the writers make this quite clear, and particularly 
because from our previous demonstrations we observe that their natures, powers, 
and familiarities take their cause from the solstitial and equinoctial starting-places, and 
from no other source. For if other starting-places are assumed, we shall either be 
compelled no longer to use the natures of the signs for prognostications or, if 
we use them, to be in error, since the spaces of the zodiac which implant their 


4° Sambursky (1962), 145-9 and Taylor (1928), 209 cited in Siorvanes (1996), 285. To the 
list of critics we might add Bouché-Leclercq (1899) who, having just discussed Proclus’ 
view, contrasts his school with the Aristotelian one in the following terms: ‘Le grain de 
folie mystique qui travaille les cerveaux platoniciens n’entre pas dans I’école d’Aristote’ 


(p. 115). 
4* Evans (1998), 262. 
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powers in the planets would then pass over to others and become alienated. 
(trans. Robbins (1940)) 


This is a substantive theory about how astrology works and one that 
the friends of real, as opposed to merely notional, signs might reasonably 
reject. Moreover, the shift to tropical astrology represents a discontinuity 
with the earlier, Chaldean sidereal tradition. Ptolemy himself seeks to 
downplay the extent of discontinuity in his discussion of the Chaldean 
system (Tetrabiblos 1.21), but any reader insightful enough to see the 
manner in which he utilises precession to argue for the tropical frame 
of reference will see the extent of the innovation. The Christian Origen 
(Philocalia 23.18) grasped the implications of precession and urged it as 
an objection against astrology.** 

Careful examination of the evidence we have for the practice of cast- 
ing horoscopes in the time period after Ptolemy supports Proclus’ con- 
tention that most astrologers had no need of his innovations.*3 Com- 
menting on the conservatism in astrological practice, Jones remarks: 


The real objection to Ptolemy’s precession theory was not astronomical in nature 
but astrological. Change the frame of reference for a horoscope, and you will find 
the Sun, Moon, and planets not only at different degrees, but often in different 
zodiacal signs possessing radically diverse qualities and influences; and when the 
equinoctial and solstitial points shift, this affects also the division of the zodiac by 
the ascendant and the other cardinal points. The interpretation of the horoscope 
will be utterly different. But the old methods resulted in successful astrological 
predictions, did they not? (1990, 38) 


Citing the passage from the Timaeus Commentary that we have been 
concerned with, Jones concludes that Proclus’ scepticism was reasonable 
in context. Even by Proclus’ day, horoscopy based on Ptolemy’s system 
could not claim a track record of success that would allow it to compete 
with (what nearly everyone at the time regarded as) the well-documented 
success of the older precession-free theory. 

Throughout this introduction I have been urging the view that Pro- 
clus is best understood as a philosopher who accords Plato’s dialogues a 
kind of evidential primacy over nearly every other consideration. This 
explains the peculiar emphasis on time’s relation to eternity as well as his 
curiously non-physical interpretation of planetary order and his theory 
of planetary motion. Curiously, however, the rejection of precession, 


# Cf. Hedgus (2007), 32. 

43 “The spread of Ptolemy’s tables during the first two centuries after Ptolemy, as evinced 
by the extant copies on papyrus and the planetary almanacs dependent on Ptolemy, 
seems to have had surprisingly little effect on the methods of generating horoscopes.’ 
Jones (2009), 32. 
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which initially appears to be a shining example of putting Plato first,+* 
actually turns out to be a well-founded conservatism about astrological 
practice.* 


THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL: THE FOUR KINDS OF 
LIVING CREATURE 


At Timaeus 39e4-9 the visible cosmos is made more like its intelligi- 
ble paradigm by the introduction of the four kinds of living being. 
The paradigm — Living-Being Itself — had four Forms of living crea- 
ture present to it and the Demiurge now introduces sensible counter- 
parts to these four intelligible kinds into the cosmos that he (timelessly) 
creates. Given the opposition between unity and divinity, on the one 
hand, and multiplicity on the other, you might wonder how the Demi- 
urge’s gift of more kinds of living being makes the sensible cosmos more 
divine. 

One obvious thought is that by putting the stars and planets in it, 
he puts gods in it (inter alia). Surely that must contribute to making it 
divine and blessed? But Proclus’ view is in fact more subtle than that. 
By putting visible counterparts of the four genera of living beings in it, 
the Demiurge bestows the final form of wholeness upon the cosmos. In 
this case, adding more things equates to making it more unified because 
of the kind of whole that these additional things make up. 

Proclus famously distinguishes three notions of wholeness.*° Some 
wholes are wholes-prior-to-the-parts. Other wholes are wholes-in-the- 
parts, while yet others are wholes-of-parts. We can see this triadic under- 
standing of wholeness illustrated earlier in the Timaeus Commentary at 
u 196.25, ff. where Proclus applies this threefold distinction among 
wholes to the genesis of the World Soul by the Demiurge. 

The Demiurge makes the soul one whole, prior to its division into 
parts — i.e. prior to the introduction of the portions that correspond to 
the number series 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 27 and the means that fill the intervals 
between them (Tim. 35b4-36b5). Prior to this division, the Demiurge 


44 Cf. Segonds (1987), 331: ‘Les astronomes se trouvent donc tout simplement ruiner 
Pordre de Univers, et le choix entre des hypothéses qui finissent par contredire l’ordre 
du monde et, au contraire, les enseignements parfaitement clairs des Dieux eux-mémes 
ou de Platon, n’est pas vraiment difficile. C’est l’autorité des Dieux qu’il faut suivre, 
c’est enseignement de Platon qu’il faut défendre, puisque l’on ne viole pas l’ordre de 
Punivers en le faisant.’ 

45 Siorvanes (1996), 292-3 reaches a similar conclusion about Proclus’ reasonableness in 
rejecting precession, though for somewhat different reasons. He thinks that Proclus 
was justified on grounds of theoretical simplicity and economy. 

46 See ET prop. 67. For discussion, see Baltzly (2008). 
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mixes the two kinds of Being, Sameness and Difference (the divisible 
and indivisible kinds) into an intermediate mixture (Tim. 35a1-35b3) 
which forms the substrate of the ‘soul stuff that he goes on to divide 
out in portions. This is supposed to correspond to the whole-before-the- 
parts, since ‘the Demiurge does not destroy the whole when he uses it 
up in the parts’ (iv Tim. 1 195.32—-196.1). It is thus analogous to the 
transcendent and unparticipated Form that is the paradigmatic cause 
of the participated Form. It communicates F-ness to its effects without 
being divided among them. It ‘remains in itself. Similarly, this soul- 
mixture retains its wholeness in spite of being ‘parcelled out’ in portions 
corresponding to the number series just enumerated. What is true of 
a material thing, like bread dough divided into portions, is not true of 
the immaterial ousia of the World Soul. Proclus says that this is because 
the Being, Sameness and Difference from which it is composed is both 
divisible and indivisible. So it is divided into portions (in one sense) but 
also remains a whole. It is thus a whole-prior-to-the parts. 

The phase of the psychogony corresponding to the portioning out 
into the sequence 1, 2, 3, etc. establishes the whole-of-the-parts. It is 
the harmony - i.e. the ratios — between the portions that makes this a 
whole essentially constituted by these parts. The Demiurge makes just 
the requisite amount of soul stuff to constitute these parts for ‘the whole- 
of-parts is neither more nor less than the appropriate parts’ (in Tim. 
Il 236.2-3). 

The phase of the psychogony where the Demiurge forms a continu- 
ous strip of the psychic stuff, then splits it down the middle, and joins 
the two strips end to end, constituting the circles of the Same and the 
Different, corresponds to the whole-im-the-parts. The relevant consid- 
eration here seems to be that the three ingredients (Being, Sameness and 
Difference) as well as a// of the harmonic ratios are in each of the circles. 
This notion that the whole in its entirety is in each part is the distinctive 
characteristic of the ‘whole-in-the-parts’. A whole-in-the-parts is some- 
thing that resembles the unity of the intelligible world, where ‘each is in 
all and all is in each’. 

In the discussion of the wholeness conferred upon the universe in the 
tenth gift, Proclus applies these different notions of wholeness to the 
universe itself rather than just the World Soul. The visible universe gets 
the first kind of wholeness — the wholeness-prior-to-the parts — when 
the Demiurge makes it a living being endowed with soul and intellect 
(Tim. 30b8). Proclus writes: 


when that which was moved in a discordant and disorderly fashion was 
arranged and received order, then soul, intellect and divine unification super- 
vened (étt1yevopévns). (tn Tim. W1 97.22—-4) 
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This is a case of wholeness-prior-to-the-parts, because although these 
features may presuppose a certain arrangement, they are not constituted 
by it. They are prior.*’ 

The visible universe is also a whole-composed-of-parts. But it is not 
composed of just any parts: the universe is a whole composed from whole 
parts. Proclus places significant weight on Tim. 33a7 where Timaeus 
says that the Demiurge made the universe ‘a single whole, composed 
from wholes’ (éva dAov SAwv é€ &trdvtoov). The visible universe enjoys 
the second kind of wholeness because of the harmony that is established 
between these parts as a result of their being bound by proportion. The 
following passage illustrates this phase of the creation of the universe: 


As the dialogue goes on, he then gave the second kind of wholeness to it when the 
double revolutions [of the circles of the Same and the Different corresponding 
to the celestial equator and the ecliptic] were set up, and the elements [in the 
world’s body] were bound together by proportion, as well as when the circles 
of the soul were arranged in terms of the monad, the triad, the tetrad and the 
heptad, for the universe is composed out of these things as parts. In fact, these 
things essentially constitute the universe as the universe. (in Tim. m1 97.24—-9) 


Elsewhere Proclus argues that the heavenly spheres that make up 
the greater part of the universe are such that (a) they couldn’t make up 
anything but the universe and (b) the universe couldn’t be made up of 
anything but them (11 62.17-24). The essentially constitutive character 
of the universe’s parts means that they are harmonised — just as the 
portions within the World Soul are harmonised — and thus it too is a 
whole-of-parts. 

The third form of wholeness — the whole-in-the-parts — arises as a 
result of the fact that the parts that make the universe a whole-of-parts 
are themselves wholes. This means that they are such that every part 
of the whole is in each one. As such, each such whole is itself a (micro) 
cosmos and the whole (#7 Tim. 11 99.5). 


In any case, in the words at hand (Tim. 39e4-6) he gives the third form of 
wholeness to it, for it is necessary for each part of it to become a whole or for 
each part to have all things in a manner that is appropriate to itself, so while 


47 Compare in Parm. 826.37-827.1 where certain qualities which supervene upon bodies 
(t& Emrryryvopeva Tos ocpao1) come about by virtue of rational-forming principles 
(Jogo) since the mixture of these bodies is not sufficient for them. Such rational-forming 
principles are like Aristotelian Forms in providing an internal origin of change and 
development. They may presuppose a certain material composition for their presence, 
but they have a causal efficacy above and beyond that of the matter. This is particularly 
true in the Neoplatonic adaptation of the notion of rational-forming principle, since 
here matter — considered in itself, and not simply as a qualified kind of proximate 
matter — is causally inert. 
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the heaven [has all things] in a celestial manner, the air [has all things] in an 
aerial manner, and the Earth terrestrially. This is the whole-in-the-part, and it 
is through [exhibiting] this [kind of wholeness] that what includes all the living 
beings [sc. the cosmos] is assimilated to a greater degree to the paradigm [sc. the 
Living Being Itself]. (111 97.24-98.6) 


On Proclus’ understanding, then, the creation of the four kinds of 
living being within the visible cosmos (Tim. 39e4-9) is simply a specific 
case of a more general endowment. The Demiurge endows the visible 
cosmos with the wholeness-in-the-parts in a very general sense. He does 
this in a very specific sense in making the four kinds of living being. 

In the case of the kinds of living being, Plato’s text distinguishes four 
kinds based on where they reside: celestial, aerial, aquatic and terrestrial 
(Tim. 39e10-40a2). Proclus considers the relation of this division, based 
on habitation, to the division between gods, angels, daemons, demi-gods 
and mortal creatures that he thinks is part and parcel of Platonism. He 
rejects the view that this passage assigns gods to the celestial region, 
daemons to the air, demi-gods to the water and mortal creatures to the 
Earth, as Epinomis 984b might suggest (111 107.30-108.5). Instead, he 
follows Syrianus** in locating a// these ranks within each of the four kinds 
of living being — though he maintains silence, in this passage, on whether 
there are any mortal, celestial creatures.*? He is clear, however, that there 
are gods, daemons, heroes and even mortal creatures (i.e. birds) that are 
found in the aerial kind. It is consistent with what he writes here that 
all should be present in the aquatic and terrestrial kinds too.°° In fact, 
if he wants to carry through with the idea that in engendering the four 
kinds of living being within the visible cosmos the Demiurge introduces 
the kind of wholeness characteristic of a whole-in-the-parts, he must 
think this. It is characteristic of a whole-in-the-parts that all that is in 
the whole of which it is a part is in the part in a manner appropriate 


4 108.5—-28 = Syrianus, in Tim. fr. 19 in Klitenic Wear (2011). I disagree with what I take 

to be Klitenic Wear’s reading of this passage, for it appears that she assigns only mortal 

creatures to the terrestrial kind and only spirits and fish to the aquatic kind. 

Proclus might point to the fact that the Timaeus assigns each human soul to a heavenly 

body. Alternatively, he seems to take seriously the Orphic notion that the Moon is 

‘another Earth’. Cf. Orph. fr. 91 (Kern) quoted at 1 48.15 and 11 142.15 and mentioned 

again at 1 282.11 and m1 172.21. 

5° in Tim. 1 108.13-16 TO 8& EvUBpov TrdvTOOV Tdv SicAaXdovtov TO USwp yevoov kai Tddv 
év USaT1 TPEPOLEVOoV, TO SE TrEZOV TOV TI YTV KATAVEILAEVOOV Kal év yt] CUVIOTOEVOOV 
Te kai puouévoeov Copoov. If the notion that the rank of god is manifested in the terrestrial 
case causes you alarm, recall that the Earth is itself ‘the very first and most senior of 
gods of all such gods as have come to be within the heavens’ (Tim. 4oc2—3). Proclus 
claims that the physical, terrestrial body is not that which is most truly the Earth, but 
it is nonetheless the final manifestation of the intelligible Earth and filled with life 
(in Tim. 11 135.20). 


4! 
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to it. If the tenth gift bestows this kind of wholeness upon the visible 
universe, then each of the four kinds of living being must exhibit all the 
ranks — gods, daemons, demi-gods and mortal creatures — that occur in 
the visible universe. 

In any event, the status (taxis) of god as opposed to daemon is a rela- 
tional notion, according to Proclus, so we may expect some terminolo- 
gical fluidity. At the conclusion of Book 4, Proclus raises the question 
of why Plato refers to what Proclus regards as ‘sub-lunary gods’ as 
daemons (Tim. 40d6—7). Here too he thinks that Syrianus’ teaching solves 
the problem: 


He [sc. Syrianus] says that there are daemons among the celestial beings as well 
as gods among the things in the sub-lunary realm. But all [the members of] the 
genus up there are called ‘gods’ because he calls the form (idea) of the celestial 
gods a genus (genos) (and daemons too have been brought in through this term). 
However in this case [i.e. in the lemma under discussion] the entire plurality [of 
superior beings are referred to as] daemons. In the former [context], the property 
that is distinctive of divinity predominates, while here it is the property that is 
distinctive of daemons — a fact which, when looked upon in isolation, led some 
people to separate the divine and the daemonic in terms of the celestial and the 
realm of Becoming. But it is requisite to station both [kinds] in both [places], 
and although the divine [kind] abounds up there and the daemonic down here, 
nonetheless the divine [sort] does exist down here. (111 154.32-155.9 = Syrianus 
in Tim. fr. 20 (part) in Klitenic Wear (2011)) 


The immediate effect of what the Demiurge does is that none of the 
parts that compose the visible god that is the universe are themselves 
exempt from divinity. There are gods (as well as daemons) everywhere — 
even here in the sub-lunary region. Syrianus and Proclus anticipate that 
some people might object to the idea that gods could be present to the 
gross matter of the sub-lunary region. In response, our Platonists point 
to the success of theurgical animation of statues. Here the theurgist 
fashions matter in such a way that it can participate in a god. Are we 
to believe that the Demiurge is unwilling or unable to do just what the 
theurgist does? Of course not! 

These implications of the tenth gift of the Demiurge to the visible 
cosmos are not insignificant to Proclus’ view of matters. When mod- 
ern interpreters wrestle with the problems of Plato’s Timaeus, questions 
about the meaning and significance of 4od6-e2 do not loom large.5’ Yet 
this passage provides Proclus with occasion for one of his relatively rare 
allusions to the problems that beset his world (mm 152.32-153.16). He 


5t The index locorum for the 600-page Oxford Handbook of Plato (Fine (2008)) yields 
exactly zero citations of Timaeus 40d-e. 
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comments that people — and I think we may assume that Saffrey was cor- 
rect and that Proclus means specifically Christianss* —- more easily forget 
the gods that are nearest to them. Every cult or sect agrees that there is 
a single first principle that is divine, and they call upon this highest god 
for aid. Some of them stop there with only the one god, while others 
acknowledge that there are additional gods and also daemons, but forget 
about heroes. All of these people neglect the gradations of divinity that 
are more proximate to them. Proclus claims that the greatest task for 
philosophy is to fill in all the stages of procession so that we know both 
the intermediates and the final terms. In short, Proclus thinks that too 
many people ignore the divinity that is immediately present to us even 
in the region below the Moon. Proclus claims that Plato’s own words 
alert us to this very danger. 


Plato right at the beginning celebrated and announced the generation of the sub- 
lunary gods as divine and intellectual, there being no need whatsoever of any 
such [corresponding] indication in the case of the celestial gods. (111 152.27-30) 


‘The implication of the last remark is that there is no need to stress the 
fact that the stars and planets are gods. Every right-thinking person — 
leaving aside, of course, the Christians5} — knows that already. But even 
right-thinking Platonists (e.g. Plotinus) may have failed to appreciate 
the extent to which the gods are present right here in the sub-lunary 
region.°+ 

Lane Fox (1987) documents the evidence that pagans in late antiquity 
sincerely hoped for a direct manifestation of the gods and believed that 
this was possible. Proclus’ interpretation of the tenth gift of the Demi- 
urge locates a basis for such hope in the inspired text of Plato’s Timaeus. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout his commentary on this portion of the Timaeus, Proclus 
treats Plato’s words as the best guide to the truth about the nature of 
time and eternity. It is truly an inspired text and thus has evidential 
primacy in providing an account of the nature of time. Where Plato 
discusses the motions of the stars and planets, or alludes to the Great 


> Saffrey (1975), 558-9. 

53 Cf. mt 71.5-8 where Proclus claims that in Tim. 38e3—6 Plato provides an account of 
the fact that each planet is a living being, dependent upon a divine soul, ‘for those who 
are capable of seeing it’. Festugiére asks who might be deemed incapable of seeing this, 
and the answer, of course, is the Christians. Cf. Clement, Protrepticus 6.67.2.10 where 
Clement complains that those who regard the stars and planets as gods confuse God 
with God’s works. 

54 Shaw (1995) argues that Iamblichus was anxious to restore divinity to the realm of 
material things in response to Porphyry and Plotinus. 
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Year, Proclus seeks to understand his words as referring primarily to 
the intelligible causes of these things. Plato’s text is altogether more 
“elevated” and thus not in direct competition with writers like Ptolemy. 
While the Demiurge’s population of the visible cosmos with various 
divinities does not occupy modern readers of the dialogue to any great 
extent, Proclus regards this as a key part of Plato’s text. The basis of 
this difference is not hard to understand. Proclus regards the goal of 
living as assimilation to the divine. Plato’s account of the population 
of the cosmos with all the kinds of living things — and especially gods 
and daemons —~ assures us that the gods that we seek to become like are 
everywhere. We are not severed from the divine even here in the realm 
of Becoming. 
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On the Timaeus of Plato: Book 4. 


I. THE EIGHTH GIFT OF THE DEMIURGE: TIME 
A. The transition to eternity: Tim. 37c6—dz 


When the Father who generated the universe regarded (noein) it as 
something in motion and alive, an image of the eternal gods, he was 
delighted and rejoiced in it, and then gave some thought to what could 
be done in order to make it even more like its paradigm. So in as much as 
its model was itself an eternal living being, he thus set about to produce a 
universe that had the same character to the extent that this was 

possible. (Tim. 37c6—dz) 


1. General discussion 

The single [Creator] who invariably (kata tauton) creates the things that 
are wholes all at once (athroés)' both generates and brings about the 
reversion of his products upon himself, and both perfects and assimilates 
them to their paradigms. [This happens] either via one and the same 
power which is both generative and such as to call creations back to 
their cause (anaklétikos), as well as perfective and assimilative — a view 
pleasing to some among the older [interpreters] — or via different ones, 
according to other [interpreters]. Itis as if the intermediate position amid 
the disagreement and opposition between these men were nothing of any 
moment, for neither would those who are for unifiying [these functions] 
be willing for the one [Creator] to be without a trace of plurality, nor can 
those who distinguish [among the Creator’s powers] bring themselves 
to say that the number of these powers is irregular or such that one 
could be left out, and the latter party would instead willingly declare that 
[the number of powers] is comprehended by its own proper monad and 
unified by it. As a result, some of them say that these powers are a ‘tetradic 
monad’, while others say that on the contrary it is a ‘unified tetrad’ or, if 
you like, a ‘monadified tetrad’.* Now it is clear since the Demiurge under 


* Oupev cis kai GAG Sqloupyav &Opdws KATa TAUTOV aTTOyEevVa TE Kal ETTIOTPEPEL Kal TEAEIOT 
Kal &pouotoi Tois Tapadelyuao Ta ExuTOU SnuIoupy ata. Both the adverbs — &Opdcs 
kaT& tavTov— go with the participle. The discussion of the creation of the World Soul (in 
Tim. 1 102.7) opened with the claim that the Demiurge brings forth all these products 
all at once and throughout eternity (40pdws Kai Sicicvies). The introduction to the 
discussion of eternity now reiterates this point. The ‘wholes’ that the Creator produces 
should be understood in relation to the three moments in Timaeus’ discussion of his 
creative activity (11 2.9-3.6). Though ‘whole’ is a term that takes on different meanings in 
different contexts for Proclus, at this point it likely refers to the idea that the Demiurge 
is responsible for the universal, general or ‘whole’ aspects of creation. These wholes 
include the elements considered in their totality, the psychic substance from which the 
World Soul is formed, the World Soul itself, and the spheres that make up the heavens. 
Itis not easy to assign names to the parties in this debate, but it appears that the resolution 
of the question of the singleness or diversity of the Demiurgic powers here finds a parallel 
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discussion here is also a single one, it is obvious that he implants all in one 
go (homou men) the assimilative power in the junior creators who come 
after him when he directs them to imitate his own power with respect to 
their own creation. On the other hand, they receive the generative power 
all in one go (omou de) at such time as he might move them to generate 
and fashion living things.* Additionally, they would receive the power to 
call creations back to their cause at the same time as he bids them to receive 
once again those portions of the universal (4o/os) elements and to recycle 
them (anakalein) into these universal elements again when the things that 
have been composed from them decay.) On top of all these, a guardian 
power [is also implanted in the junior creators], doubtless a result of the 
fact that the Demiurge directly establishes the Rulers of the Cosmos’ as 
guardians of the numbers of time and the Earth as the guardian of day 
and night.’ Therefore, just as | was prompted to say from the beginning, 
the Demiurge is that from which all things come, and he has established 
it all together with himself and has assimilated it [to himself], perfected it, 
and caused it to revert upon him.* Their order has not been run together 
as a result of the fact that they have been revealed “all at once” as it 
were, but rather the order is to a greater degree preserved and rendered 
continuous. And in as much as this happens, the inferior things are not 
denied the leadership of their betters, nor are the things that are more 
perfect denied the authority requisite to them over those beings that are 
less perfect than they are. After all, one thing is not called forth prior 
in time to another, nor do the secondary beings remain unprovided for, 


in the resolution of the question of One, Being, Sameness and Difference at the limit 
of the intellectual order in Plat. Theol. 11 69.15-70.11. This makes some sense. The 
Demiurge is equated with the limit of the intelligible order of gods. Proclus could 
doubtless find one (or more than one!) correlation between the greatest kinds onto the 
four powers that are under discussion here. 

Sotav aUTOIS TrapaKeAeUNTAI YINEioFa1 Tiv EaUTOU SUvapIv Trepi Thy avTdV yéveolv. 


w 


Cf. Tim. 4ic5—6 pipoupevol Try Eun SUvaulv trepi Thy UuETEpav yeveoiv. 
vik’ dv Kivi) Gada attols crrepydZecba1 Kai yevvav. Cf. Tim. q1d1—2: d8avatoo vn tov 


zB 


Tpoovupaivovtes, atrepyaCeobe Coda Kal yevvere. 

There is not as close a textual parallel here, but it seems likely that Proclus has in mind the 
Demiurge’s instructions to the young gods that continue the previous passage: tpopriv 
te SiSdvtes avEdvete kai plivovta 1éAw Séxe08e. (412-3). 

Cf. in Remp. 17.5 and in Tim. 1 101.5, as well as Iamblichus Myst. 1 3.15 for the use 
of this terminology to denote the planets in the neoplatonic tradition. It is presumably 
derived from its similar use in astrology. 

On the heavenly bodies generally as the guardians of the numbers of time, cf. Tim. 
38c3-6. For the special role of the Earth with respect to day and night, Tim. qoc1—2: 
QuAOKa Kal SNWIOUPYOV VUKTOS TE Kai T}LEPAS EUNXAVT|OATO. 

That is to say, the four powers enumerated at the beginning (1.11-12) all find their 
source in the Demiurge, even if some of these powers are manifested via the young gods 
or divinities such as the celestial gods or the Earth. 
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nor are those things with greater seniority standing idle or being fruitless 
simply because those [secondary beings] that will be receptive of their 
providential activities have not existed 

We, however, who are unable to conceive or to any greater extent 
explain the eternal beneficence of the Father of Wholes? with respect 
to the cosmos, we are inclined to envisage and to teach that at one 
moment he creates something, but at another moment he adds further 
adornments to it, while at yet another moment he perfects it, and at 
another time he renders things similar — which is surely the effect that 
the present words of the philosopher tend to have upon us, for the uni- 
verse has already participated in motion and life according to the teaching 
we have about it (since the soul now dwells with it, possessing its own 
distinctive acts of understanding (gnésis) — acts of understanding through 
which it both knows intelligibles and the things within the cosmos, pre- 
serving this along with itself, not only teeming with motion and life but 
communicating this to the entire mass (ongkos) of the body). Because of 
this fact alone, or primarily because of it,'° the universe has been cre- 
ated as a product that is an image of the intelligible gods — one which 
delighted the Demiurge and in which he rejoiced (Tim. 37¢7) and which 
he proceeded to make more perfect and similar to the intelligibles by 
making it eternal in a sense (hoion aidios), for the intelligible is eternal 
(aidios) in the strict and primary sense, while that which unfolds in paral- 
lel with the procession of time [is eternal] in a secondary sense. The word 
‘always’ (to aei) has two senses: the one eternal, the other temporal." 

For what reason, then, does he introduce this eighth gift of the Demi- 
urge on top of all of the [other] things that have been given to the whole 
cosmos previously? Surely it is because [this eighth gift] is greater and 
more perfect, and confers upon the image the highest degree of simi- 
larity toward its paradigm. Once one sets out to convey in language the 


9 Cf. Iamblichus, Myst. 1 21.12; Proclus in Tim. 1 100.9; 110.24. The phrase tratpds tév 
édoov in Proclus probably has as its background Tim. 33a7 where Timaeus calls the 
universe éva 6Aov dAoov é€ étrévtoov and thus it is equivalent to ‘Father of the Universe’. 

0 The ensoulment of the universe is the seventh of the ten gifts of the Demiurge to 
the visible cosmos that are enumerated at the opening of Book 2 of the commentary 

(11 5.17-31). The ensoulment of the universe plays a particularly crucial role in making 

it like its paradigm, since the ensoulment provides the basis for the intellectual activity 
that it manifests and the Paradigm is, of course, intelligible. 

Proclus does draw a distinction between being everlasting and being eternal, but he 
does not mark this distinction by any terminological one, such as that between aiénios 
and aidios. Nor does he think that the sort of eternity conferred upon the visible universe 
is simply a matter of existing at every time. See in Tim. 1 253.31-254.8 where he chides 
Aristotle for offering such a proposal. Rather things that are eternal in the latter sense 

‘are brought forth for the whole duration of time from their own causes and their entire 

being is [concentrated] in their coming into being’ (254.7-8, trans. Runia and Share). 
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genesis of the things that are wholes, it is necessary to go from those that 
are less perfect to those that are more so. For in a way, this very same 
fact occurs in the parallel case where the things that exist in themselves 
and those that are immanent in others are opposed to one another. This 
is because among the things that are established in themselves and never 
in any way come to be the accidents of other things, it is necessary to 
say that those that are more dignified come first and that it is in virtue of 
them and because of them and by them that those subsequent to them 
are manifested. However, among the things that are participated by oth- 
ers, the things that are less complete presuppose [those that are more so] 
and become like an underlying subject for what is more perfect and what 
has been accustomed to arrive later.'* Such, then, is the entire purpose 
of words at issue. 

The next thing is to say what sort of being time is, and what were the 
reasons why the Demiurge of Wholes brought it forth together with the 
soul and the heavens, "3 and what are the sort and extent of the goods for 
which it is responsible. This is particularly important since even many of 
the friends of Plato" have taken time to be some indistinct sort of form or 
merely the numerable aspect of motions, not understanding that among 
the ten things that the Father has doubtlessly given to the cosmos, each 


™ This rather involved argument is meant to provide a metaphysical parallel for the 
fact that Timaeus’ order of presention bestows what Proclus regards as gifts of ever 
increasing value to the cosmos. But this order of presentation, which saves the best for 
last, runs contrary to the order of emanation in which higher causes are superior. I think 
Proclus’ first move (lines 13-15) is to blame this on language. Then he offers what I 
take to be an additional consideration (kai yap Tros). If we look at characteristics not as 
causes, but as things that individuals have a share in, then those that are less complete or 
fully specified (e.g. being an animal) presuppose and come before what is more specific 
(e.g. being a wombat). That is, being a wombat is one way of being an animal and, 
viewed from the point of view of participated forms, the genus is matter for the species. 
(Not, of course, viewed from the point of view of unparticipated or paradigmatic forms!) 
But what is less complete is less perfect, given the multiple meanings of te/eion. Hence 
the order of the gifts makes sense if we look at it from this point of view. 

™3 The Greek ‘to ouranos’ is, of course, singular. However, ‘the heavens’ is idiomatic in 
English while ‘the heaven’ is not. The singular without the direct object in English — 
‘heaven’ — carries eschatological connotations that are not appropriate. So in most cases 
I will translate ‘to owranos’ as ‘the heavens’. This concession to idiomatic English should 
not be taken to imply that Proclus thinks that what is up there is just a chance collection 
of celestial spheres with some associated visible bodies. “The heaven’ has a unity that is 
prior to the spheres that it encompasses. 

™4 ‘The ‘friend of Plato’ who assumes time merely to be measure of motion is, of course, 
Aristotle. It is unclear whether Proclus has in mind someone else who regards time as 
‘some unclear sort of form’ or whether this is meant to be another way of describing 
Aristotle’s view. I suspect the latter, for one might justifiably regard the role played 
by ‘number’ or ‘measure’ in Aristotle’s account of time as ‘the number or measure of 
motion with respect to before and after’ as unclear and perhaps related to form. 
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subsequent gift is greater than one that came before it in every respect. 
If, therefore, he has a/ready ensouled and made it a blessed god (Tim. 
34b8), and after this he gave time to the universe, it is clear from this 
that time and life [lived in a] periodic manner that is defined in temporal 
terms") must be something greater than the soul and the blessed life that 
results from the soul. Consequently, if it were something of this sort, 
time would not turn out to be such as the many say, but rather will be 
possessed of an essence more divine and superior to that of souls and of 
psychic goods. This is a point we will urge again later (27.18) through 
more considerations. 


2. Lexis 
Passing on now to the specific terms, let us say that [in order] to regard 
(noein)'° the life, motion and order of the universe and the way in which 
it has been given form, [the Demiurge] does not look to the cosmos 
itself'’ (for in general the cosmos is not an intelligible object throughout 
the whole of itself, but is rather the object of opinion, thanks to its mass, 
and apprehended ‘together with irrational sense perception’ (Tim. 282). 
Moreover, the Demiurge is not led to look somewhere outside himself 
in his activity of cognition (noésis), but has been reverted entirely upon 
himself. Rather, since he cognises (zoeim) himself and possesses in himself 
the genetic and providential causes of wholes, he contemplates both the 
essence and the perfection of his own products by virtue of the fact that 
he cognises himself. 

Plato says that the cosmos has been created as an image of the eternal 
gods — not that it is an image of the encosmic gods (for he does not speak 


5 Cf. ET 198 and 199. 

‘6 Proclus does not state the word in the form in which it appears in the lemma, but it 
is clear that this is the first term to be scrutinised in the lexis section of this lesson. 
Plato uses the verb évonoe, probably because he likes the effect of coupling it with 
étrevoroev in the next clause — ‘thinking about’ or ‘regarding’ (noein) the fine job he had 
done so far, the Demiurge ‘gave some thought’ (epinoein) to how the universe might 
be an even better image of its model. However, Proclus regards the verb noein as a 
technical term for the kind of cognition or understanding that one has of intelligibles. 
Moreover, it would not do to have the Demiurge contemplating his product rather than 
the intelligible paradigm upon which the product is modelled. It is pretty clear that this 
is just what Plato imagines, since he is not obsessive about technical terminology nor 
about the idea of causation as by-product of self-contemplation as Proclus is. However, 
Plato’s syntax perhaps affords Proclus a loophole: Ws 8é kivn Sev avTS Kai Cddv évdnoev. 
The Demiurge regards the visible universe as something in motion and alive — not by 
looking at it, but by looking to the causes within himself in virtue of which the product 
is alive and in motion. 

7 Festugiére is right to reject Diehl’s emendation in eis avtov 6pavta Tov Kdouov. All the 
manuscripts have avtov and it makes sense. 
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merely about the corporeal-formed aspect of the universe, but about the 
living being that is ‘endowed with soul and intellect’ (3 0b8), which surely 
includes the encosmic gods within itself too), but rather that it is an image 
of the intelligible gods, for it has been filled up with their divinity and 
the processions of the encosmic gods into it are like ‘canals’'® of a sort 
or illuminations (eHampsis) of the intelligible gods. The cosmos receives 
these processions not merely in virtue of its celestial part, but thanks to 
all the parts of itself, for there are presences of earthly, aquatic and aerial 
gods in the earth, the seas and the air.'? Therefore the cosmos has been 
filled with divinity throughout the whole of itself and because of this it 
is, throughout the whole of itself, an image of the intelligible gods, not 
receiving the intelligible gods themselves (for images do not receive the 
transcendent essence of the gods which are wholes),*° but rather having 
illuminations channelled to it from thence, since it has been organised by 
a secondary order of beings that have been derived from the intelligible 
gods to whom they stand in a symmetrical [relation]. 

[The fact that] by [the words] the eternal gods*' he means the 
entirely intelligible gods and not those [eternal gods] in it [sc. the 


The terminology derives from the Chaldean Oracles, cf. frs. 65, 66, 110 and Proclus in 
Tim. 1 107.7 and 130.27. 

9 Cf. Iamblichus, Myst. 1 9. 

ovdt yap Ta dy dAuaTa Tas OvoIas Tas EEnpnEevas TddV SAcov UTrOSéxeT a [TV] Bedsv. This 
is one of those contexts in which it is difficult to decide between ‘whole’ or ‘universal’. 
It is tempting to keep the second occurrence of tév and translate ‘the essence of the 
gods of the wholes’, i.e. the elements and heavenly spheres. Festugiére suggests that 
Proclus is here relying on a specific sense of &ya&Ayata — the statues of the gods that 
are purportedly brought to life by practitioners of the telestic arts. Cf. Lewy (1956), 
247-8. 

The exegetical issue taken up here is also discussed by Taylor (1928), 184-6, albeit in a 
slightly different manner. The lemma says that the universe is an image of the eternal 
gods. What are these eternal gods? Taylor thinks that nothing in the dialogue has 
prepared us for such an announcement, but is hesitant to identify them with the four 
forms within the Paradigm (Tim. 39e7) as Martin (1841) and Archer-Hind (1888) do. 
He offers two possible solutions. The first is to either read 6edv as the genitive plural of 
6éa and to understand Plato to be saying that the Demiurge made the cosmos an image 
of his eternal objects of contemplation. The other alternative is to simply bracket 6edv. 
Cornford (1957), followed by Zeyl (2000), relies on the broader associations of é&yoAua 
and translates ‘a shrine for the eternal gods’. This means that the Demiurge makes the 
universe a temple within which the planetary and astral gods dwell. 

Proclus’ concern in this passage is rather different. He is not concerned that Timaeus 
makes the universe an image of some, as-yet-unidentified gods. Since Proclus reads the 
Timaeus as a part of the systematic Platonic philosophy, there is no question that there 
are gods in the background who have not yet been explicitly mentioned. The problem 
is simply to identify which of the many gods in the Platonic philosophy are meant here. 
Proclus thinks that there are gods within the cosmos who are eternal (in the derivative 
sense). The fact that Plato immediately goes on to mention the Paradigm is supposed 
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generated cosmos] is one that he made evident by immediately adding 
the following words so in as much as its model was an eternal living 
being, since when he says this, it is clear that it is the intelligible [living 
being that is at issue]. Now that the gods in question are also intelligible, 
we may infer on the basis of the method of division, for they must be 
taken to be things that are either prior to the Living Being Itself, or else 
they are in the Living Being Itself (like the monads of the four forms 
[of living being] up there,) or else they are posterior to it. To rank them 
prior to the Living Being Itself would be absurd (for they would then 
include the Eternity to which he has not yet said the universe has been 
made similar). Nor is it possible to rank them within the Living Being 
Itself, for if, as he says (30c4), the universe is not an image of any of 
the partial forms that are encompassed by the All-perfect Living Being, 
these [forms] could not be those eternal and intelligible gods [that we 
are seeking], for the forms (idea) found within the partial forms (e/dos) 
encompassed by the All-perfect Living Being are not gods. It remains, 
therefore, that the eternal gods come after the Living Being Itself, all of 
them falling between the intelligible paradigm and the Demiurge, for 
the universe seems to be like them all to the extent that the form of 
each of them includes the wholeness of the cosmos. This fact, then, has 
been demonstrated and those who assume that these everlasting gods 
are forms included within the Living Being Itself do so in vain. He does 
not wish the universe to be made similar [merely] to these forms. After 
all, how could Plato intend to refer to the universe as an image of those 
forms to which even the constituent parts (p/éréma) of the universe have 
not yet been assimilated in the course of the dialogue? In fact, he does 
do this later as the dialogue proceeds, at the point at which he intro- 
duces the partial (merikos) constituents of the universe.** Consequently, 


to show that these are not among the eternal gods at issue. The universe must be 
an image of gods who are both eternal and intelligible as well, for the paradigm is an 
intelligible paradigm. But this does not narrow the field very much since there are lots 
of intelligible gods. Proclus homes in on the intelligible gods at issue in the lemma 
by process of elimination. They cannot be intelligible gods that are higher than the 
Paradigm, for what’s beyond the Paradigm is Eternity and the cosmos has not yet been 
assimilated to Eternity. Nor can the intelligible gods at issue be the four forms of living 
thing within the Paradigm (Tim. 39e7), for though these are intelligibles, they are not 
gods. And in any event, the assimilation of the parts that make up the universe to these 
intelligible forms takes place when the Demiurge gets the young gods to populate the 
world with the terrestrial, aquatic and aerial species of living things. It remains that the 
eternal gods of whom the universe is an image at this point in the dialogue are located 
after the Paradigm but prior to the Demiurge. 

This is the familiar opposition between partial or ‘part-like’ demiurgy and universal or 
‘whole-like’ demiurgy; cf. in Tim. 1 2.9 and the contrast immediately above with the 
‘universal’ or whole-like elements at mm 2.7. 
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he could not have said [in the lemma under discussion] that the universe 
has already become an image of these forms, but rather he would have 
had to say instead that it wi// become one. In any case, the cosmos is an 
image of the intelligible gods when it is taken together with soul and 
intellect [bestowed upon it] and the divinity that has subsequently vis- 
ited upon it. But it is a moving and living image, filled with divinity; [one 
which] serves all the things within itself and within that which preserves 
everything, and is filled all at once with all the good things that derive 
from the Father. In particular, it recetves motion predominantly from 
nature, while from soul it receives life and motion, and from intellect 
it receives cognition (moésis) and life and the fact that it is a receptacle 
(hypodoché) of the encosmic gods. It is from them — the encosmic gods — 
that it is at last rendered an image of the intelligible gods in the truest 
sense. 

Again, it is clear from this how Plato establishes the Demiurge as 
among the foremost of those who practise theurgy (telestai) since he por- 
trays him as statue-making for the cosmos.*} This is parallel to the way in 
which Plato earlier established the Demiurge as author (poiétés) of divine 
names and one who reveals the divine characters — names and characters 
through which he completed and perfects the soul [of the universe].*+ 
These [activities] are the things that those who are truly conductors of 
the Mysteries do: producing the statues [of gods] through characters and 
names that have the power to bring them to life* and bringing it about 
that they live and undergo motion. So the Father of Wholes is quite 
rightly delighted with his own creation, and rejoices in it because he has 
made it more like its paradigm. He is delighted and amazed - not with 
what has proceeded and has been made this way because of him — but 
rather he is delighted and amazed with his own capacity to have brought 
about from what was ‘moved in a disorderly and discordant manner’ 
(Tim. 30a4-5) a universe that is well-ordered, ensouled, and endowed 
with intellect and filled with god. Just as in knowing himself, he knows 
the cosmos, so too in being amazed at his own creative power, he makes 


3. The term that Plato uses at 37¢7, aga/ma, can mean either an image of some unspecified 
sort or a statue in particular. This prompts Proclus to connect the Demiurge’s activities 
in making the cosmos an image of its eternal paradigm with the activities of the telestai 
who make statues that “channel” the presence of the gods to us. The same comparison 
is drawn at in Tim. 1 273.11-16. On the “animating” of statues of the gods, see Lewy 
(1956), 248-9. 

4 Cf. in Tim. 1 255.11-256.14 for the Demiurge as author or ‘poet’ of the names and 
characters of the circles of the Same and the Different which bring to completion the 
composition of the World Soul. For the use of names and characters in theurgic rituals, 
see Lewy (1956), 252-3. 
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that which he creates something delightful and a veritable image of the 
eternal gods, for in a sense, the universe has been said to be an image 
(agalma) as a result of the fact that the god is delighted (agallesthai) in it. 
He was delighted, however, not by rejoicing in something situated exter- 
nal to himself (for being intellect, how would he look outside himself?), 
but rather [he was delighted by the fact that] his own boniform will is 
fulfilled and in the procession of the beneficent power itself in a sharing 
and provision of more perfect goods that is without envy.”° This is a fact 
that Plato himself has indicated sufficiently when he said and rejoicing 
he considered how [the cosmos] might be made even more like its 
paradigm, for he rejoiced primarily in virtue of the cognition that is 
internal to himself by virtue of the fact that it is simple, unimpeded,*’ 
such as to simultaneously encompass the intelligible universe in a single 
thought, and by virtue of the fact that it has been made well-disposed 
to him* through its perfect rest and unity. He rejoices in a secondary 
manner, if it is lawful to say so, because of the aptitude (epitédeiotés) of 
those things that receive the abundance of goods that proceed from him. 

You can also see from this how Plato imparts [to the reader] the three 
causes of the particpation (metousia) in those goods that proceed into 
our cosmos from the Father. The most primary [among these causes] 
is that which results from the power of the efficient cause (for it is he 
[sc. the Demiurge] who now produces time, desiring all the first, mid- 
dle, and final goods because of the selflessness that is proper to him 
and his surplus of fertility*’). Second [among these three causes] is the 
aptitude of the thing that is to receive [the procession from the efficient 
cause] (for the one who bestows the good things is then delighted when 
the thing that has a share [in these goods] is aptly disposed to serve as a 
receptacle for them). The third cause is the commensurability (symme- 
tria) that arises from both and, as it were, their symbiosis (sympnoia) and 


This recalls Tim. 29e2 where the Demiurge is said to create the cosmos because he is 
good and free from envy. 

°7 ‘The suggestion that pleasure might consist in the unimpeded activity ofa natural state in 
Aristotle’s NE 1153b10 becomes solidified in the commentary tradition; cf. Alexander 
Quaest. 134.29, ff. 

Kal pIAOppovouLEevy 1c THs TIPds AUTO OTdCEWS Kal Eveooews TeAgas. An unusual idea. It 
seems that the stable and unified character of the noésis renders the noésis well-disposed 
toward the person who has it. Presumably people who are well-disposed toward us are 
something to rejoice in, so the Demiurge’s intellection provides a similar reason for 
him to rejoice in it. I fail to see how Festugiére’s translation accommodates the passive 
participle: ‘et qui répand ses bienfaits grace 4 la fixité et la parfaite unité qu’elle présente 
relativement a l’objet’. 

29 Cf. in Tim. 1 25.16. The ydviun trepiouoia that is responsible for the procession of 
higher causes to lower effects is a common theme in the Platonic Theology as well. Its 
presence here with 81c tiv oixeiav dpBoviav again recalls Tim. 29e2 to his audience. 
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concord (symphénia). After all, it is for this reason that — even though the 
gods always hold out to everyone all the good things that are coordinate 
with the particular essences of those [gods] — nonetheless not all of these 
goods are always received, because we fail to possess the aptitude or are 
in a state somehow incommensurate with the power of the things that 
are offered. If, then, we want the divine to delight in us — since it is surely 
natural for it to delight and rejoice on account of us, even if it is always 
disposed in the same manner — we must make ourselves aptly disposed to 
be a receptacle for those things that are good for us which are extended 
by him to us, lest the gift of god should be inoperative upon us, in spite 
of its being of such a nature as not to be hindered by anything. These, 
however, are matters for a different undertaking — one worthy of a more 
thorough examination. For the moment, let us see how the universe has 
become more similar to its paradigm with the birth of time. 

The fact that the Paradigm is eternal in the primary sense makes it 
clear in advance to everyone that unless the visible universe had received a 
kind of secondary eternity, it would be less like the intelligible [universe]. 
It is also not difficult to see that what has a genesis in change is not only 
not eternal apart from time, but could not stand even for a minute.3° 
Consequently, in order that it may be made more like the intelligible 
[Paradigm, the universe] needs a certain sort of eternity — one whereby 
it is eternal, but not by having eternity simultaneously present to itself 
(as the intelligible has it entirely present) — it needs [instead] the totality 
of time.3’ Moreover, if one were to investigate the nature of time, one 
would know more clearly not only how time contributes toward making 
both the whole cosmos and the greater parts of it eternal, but also how it 
assists each and every one of them toward perfection and happiness. This 
is just what we intend to reveal as our interpretation proceeds, as we 
scrutinise the constituent parts of time. 


B. The relation of Eternity to Time: Tim. 37d3-7 


Now since the nature of the Living Being was eternal, it was not possible 
to confer this in an entirely-complete manner upon that which was 
generated. So he contrived to make a sort of movable image of eternity, 


3° Kai Sti TO év yeTAaBoA Thy yéveoiv Exov TOU xpdvou yapis OK [STI] diSiov, GAN’ OS’ 

akapt} Siayévev oidv 7’ fv, o YaAeTrOv ouvibeiv. Cf. in Tim. 1 346.21 where 16 pév yop 

évudov dei TpeTTOLEVvov Kai péov similarly could not stand for a minute. 

37 ovK éxovTl S& Guo Trapotoav aUTa Tiv G1b1oTHTA, KabdtTrep TO vonTOV Tr&OaV éxXEl, 
xpdvou tot ovytravtos. The genitive phrase at the end of this sentence is not easy to 
understand apart from Proclus’ later references to the ‘entire supply of time’ or ‘the 
fullness of time’. Cf. m1 50.26-30 dotrep TK VoNTE Ti GUETIAGAav SUvVauIV Tot aiddvos 
évooTikty oVoav Kal OUvEKTIKTY 757 Kal GUOU Kai &Bpdas Kai Eviaiens UTTOSexeTal, OUTad 
Kail 6 KOOUOS TH OULTTAGAV TOU xPOVOU XopPEIaV LEPIOTAHS Kai SinPTNLEVODS. 
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and at the same time that he arranged the heavens he made of eternity 
remaining in one, an eternal image proceeding according to number. It is 
surely this that we have called time. (Tim. 3743-7) 


1. The common conception of Eternity 

That the Living Being Itself is the plenum (p/éréma) constituted from the 
plurality of intelligible living beings and that it is always the same and 
changeless — these are among the propositions that have frequently been 
considered and accepted by those philosophers and there is no dispute 
among the philosophers who follow Plato about what has been pointed 
out. However, what eternity is, and what it is for time to imitate eternity 
in a manner that involves motion — this}* is something that it is utterly 
difficult to conceive and interpret authoritatively. It is nonetheless neces- 
sary to relate the more useful of the things that the older philosophers 
found acceptable on these two points and to endeavour to add whatever 
we are able toward a clear and distinct resolution to the investigation of 
the matter before us. 

The majority of people have some conception or awareness of time.?3 
Looking to the motion of the things in the sub-lunary realm or that of 
the celestial [bodies], they have some notion}+ that time has something to 
do with motion — whether it be the number of motion or the dimension 
(paratasis) of motion or some other such thing. The more gifted among 
them proceeded to a consideration of eternity and observed that there 
was not merely motion in the universe but an eternal motion that was 
orderly and circling around in a manner that was always the same. From 
this observation these people were prompted [to recognise] that this 
invariant, eternal [character] belonged to the things that were moved, 
not as a result of the things themselves, but as a result of something 
else. Now, this something else is either unmoved or else it is something 
that is itself in motion. If the latter, then either it is in motion at some 
time or there is no such time and it has always been in motion. If it is in 
motion at some time [and not at all times], then how is it responsible for 
the fact that [the heavenly bodies] a/ways move in the same way? If, on 


3? Ttis not clear to me why Diehl brackets the 8é in line 23 rather than the one in 24. Surely 
it answers the pév at line 18 and serves to mark the contrast between what is easy and 
undisputed about this passage, on the one hand, and what is difficult and controversial 
on the other. Surely the presence of dyes at 24 renders the 8 there superfluous. In spite 
of the difficulty and attendant disagreement, Proclus will go on to recount the views of 
the ancients and add whatever he is able. 

33, On common notions concerning time, see Van den Berg (2009). 

34 KivtjoEeas TI TOV Xpdvov Eival vouiZovtes, ciov &piOyov 7] TapaTaolv 7) GAAO TI TOIOUTOV. 
Cf. the nomima of the lovers of sights and sounds concerning the nature of Beauty in 
Rep. v 479a-d. 
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the other hand, [the putative source of the heavens’ motion] is always in 
motion, then once again the eternal character of its motion will be due to 
something else. So we will either be left with an infinite regress or we will 
come to something that is motionless that is responsible for the eternal 
motion of the things that always moved. The activity of this motionless 
thing will no longer be temporal but rather eternal, for the distinctive 
characteristic of things that are temporal is that they always come to be, 
while it is characteristic of things that are eternal that they always are. 
‘The common conception is thought to mean that the word ‘eternity’ (to 
dion) is derived from ‘to be always’ (to aei on),35 just as the word ‘time’ 
(to chronon) is derived from ‘dance’3° (choreia) which is motion and has 
its existence in coming to be. Because of these things, most people — and 
all of those who are wise — seem to me to grasp time, and those who are 
wise at least have grasped the primary concept about eternity as a result 
of looking to the nature that is always being moved and that which is 
always stable (sonimos). However, it is now necessary to say what each of 
these is and it is especially important to do so in terms of the teachings 
of the divine Plato. 


2. Aristotle’s account of Time and Eternity 

Now Aristotle defined time as the number of motion, not the number 
with which we count, but that which gets counted.}’ Given this definition 
he quite plausibly inquired what it is that does the counting, since time 
is that which gets counted (for these things are relatives (pros ti) and if 
the one exists, then so too does the other),3° but his resolution of this 
problem is insufficently bold since he said that some sow/ is that which 
does the counting,+° for it is necessary for there to be that which does the 
counting eternally prior to the eternal number [that gets counted] in order 
that it should always make it, since what comes to be [as a result of the 
counting] always exists. Having defined time as the countable [aspect] of 
motion he also says that Eternity is intelligible: since the word ‘eternity’ 
(aién) has been derived eponymously from always being (to aei on) and 
because it possesses and contains all the time there is. As a result of this 
he says that everything is dependent upon Being and Life, some things 


35 The same etymology is given in Aristotle, Cael. 1 9 279427. 

Simplicius has a slightly different version of this ancient wisdom according to which 
xpdvos is derived from yopeia tivi Tis yuxiis Trepi TOV vouv (in Cat. 351.34). 

37 Aristotle, Physics tv 11, 21gb5-8: &piOyds &pa T1s 6 XPdvos. étrel F &p1Oyds éoT1 S1X Ads (Kad 
yap TO &piOpoupevov Kai TO &piOunTov &piOyov A€youev, Kal & &piBuotpev), 6 51) ypdvos 
totiv TO &p1uouEvov Kai ovY @ &p1GyoUpEv. 

Cf. Aristotle, Cat. 6a36—7: pds T1 SE TK ToladTa AgyeTa, 60a adTa &trep éoTtiv EtEPCV 
eival A€yeTal 7) OTTAGOUY GAAwSs IPOs ETEPOV- 

39 Physics wv 12, 223a21-29. 
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in ways that are indistinct, while others [show this dependence] more 
clearly. 


3. The Platonists’ account of time 

At present, however, it is necessary for us to see as clearly as possible 
what eternity is and what time is according to Plato, and not to accept [an 
account of] time which is merely [an account of] the image of time, nor 
to accept that intelligible eternity is simply some god, but to determine 
exactly in what order of intelligibles it has first been established. This is 
the thing that is particularly special about Plato’s science (epistémé). 

It is antecedently obvious to everyone that eternity is something more 
dignified, fundamental and stable (as it were) than the Living Being 
Itself — even though the latter is indeed the most beautiful and perfect 
among the intelligible living beings, as Plato said at first (30d2). If the 
Living Being is, and is said to be, eternal as a result of participation, 
but Eternity has not been said to participate in the Living Being, nor 
been found to be derived from it eponymously, then it is obvious that 
the former is secondary and the latter is simpler and more fundamental, 
since Eternity does not participate in the Living Being due to the fact 
that [Eternity] is not a living thing, for neither is visible time something 
living. Nor is it [sc. Eternity] some other living thing [coordinate with the 
Living Being], for it has been shown that since the Living Being is eternal, 
it is one of a kind.*° For this reason, Eternity is something greater than 
[the eternal Living Being], for that which is eternal is neither identical 
to Eternity nor something greater than Eternity. Just as everyone says 
that what is ensouled or is endowed with intellect comes after soul or 
intellect, so too surely that which is eternal is secondary to Eternity.” 


a. Eternity and the Living Being Itself 


‘What then could eternity be’, someone might say, ‘if it is more dignified 
than the Living Being Itself — something which he has already said to be 
“the most beautiful among the objects of thought and perfect in every 
way” (Tim. 30d2)?’ More precisely, it is most beautiful since even if it has 
received the highest degree of beauty through its extensive participation, 
it has not similarly received the highest degree of the good for it was not 


4° Accepting Diehl’s emendation in line 18 povoyevis 16 atto%@ov aidviov <édv>. 
Cf. Tim. 31a8—b3 and Proclus’ commentary on this passage at 1 458.1-6 where he 
argues that the uniqueness of the cosmos indicates that it is an image of Eternity and 
the One-Being. 

4" That is to say, just as what is ennoun or empsychon is dependent upon the prior existence 
of nous or psyché, so too what is aiénion is dependent upon an aién that is prior to it. 
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said to be the best. Consequently, it would then be possible for it to 
be subordinate to that which is best. In addition, it was not said to be 
the most beautiful of all the intelligibles sipliciter, but to be the most 
beautiful of all of the ving beings that are objects of thought. Therefore 
[eternity] is not itself a living being, but if it is indeed life, it is infinite 
life. With respect to the next point, it is not in fact necessary that what 
is perfect in every way should be the very first [in order], for what is 
perfect has everything, so it has beginning, middle and end.** But that 
which is superior to this division [into first, middle and last] would then 
be superperfect (byperteleios). Therefore nothing prevents Eternity from 
being ranked higher than that Living Being which is the most beautiful 
and perfect in every respect (there being many living things that are the 
object of intellection) if Eternity is in fact best and superperfect. 

The next thing to observe is that the Living Being Itself has been 
given a more honoured status than the plurality of living beings that are 
intellectualised (nooumenos). It is because of this fact, then, that he says: 
‘the most beautiful among the objects of thought and perfect in every 
way’ (Tim. 30dz). Moreover Eternity is also superior to the plurality of 
intelligible (moétos) living things (for the latter are things that are eternal, 
but eternal things participate in Eternity) and is not coordinate with the 
plurality of them. In fact, they stand opposed to it in a sense, for it unifies 


# Tt is difficult to find a form of words in English that brings out the argument here 
since this trades on the dual sense of te/eion as perfect or complete and lacking nothing. 
Proclus argues that what is totally complete/perfect (to kata panta teleion) need not be the 
thing that is most primary or basic. Granted, it has everything and so has what is first, 
middle and end. That is, there’s nothing missing. But somehow things that transcended 
the multiplicity of beginning, middle and end, could nonetheless be superior to this. 

43 Proclus makes use of existing mathematical terminology here. A number is hyperteleion 
or superperfect if the sum of its factors is a number greater than itself. Thus 12 is a 
superperfect since 6 + 4 + 3 + 2 + 1 = 16. Superperfects stand opposed to perfect 
numbers which equal the sum of their factors. In the Pythagorean tradition, perfects are 
equated with symmetry and thus, of course, beauty. By contrast superperfects (as well as 
their opposites, deficient numbers) are equated with vice, disease and inappropriateness. 
For the definition, see Nicomachus, Arith. 1§14. The moral and aesthetic connotations 
that are already present in Nicomachus are further elaborated by Asclepius in his com- 
mentary on Nicomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic (106.25 ff.) and summarised briefly 
in Elias, in Porphry. Isagog. 24.31 ff. There is thus evidence that these negative moral 
and aesthetic associations had a long history within the Pythagorean—Platonic tradition. 
This makes it initially somewhat surprising that Proclus is willing to use hyperteleion as 
an epithet for Eternity. However, his point in doing so emerges when we consider the 
fact that he is proposing to rank Eternity before the Autozdon which Plato has described 
as all-perfect or pantelon. How can there be anything beyond perfect? By being super- 
perfect! Presumably he would be able to reassure any listeners who were acquainted 
with the Pythagorean associations around hyperteleion that this case was quite different. 
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the plurality and it has been said to remain in the One,** in as much 
as it has itself not been pluralised. The Living Being Itself, however, 
includes all such intelligible living things*> and for this reason it stands in 
need of Eternity in order to have a share in unification, continuity, and 
motionless, changeless life through it. It is doubtless for this reason that 
when Plato adds that it [sc. the Living Being Itself] is eternal (Tim. 37d1- 
3), he does not say that it possesses plurality in itself, but rather refers to 
it in the singular. This signifies the unity that is especially present in it 
due to Eternity, since the entire essence (ousia) of the intelligible living 
things is made manifest as a single nature. 


b. Eternity is not among the five genera 


Of course if these things have been said correctly, then it could not be 
the case that Eternity is some particular genus of Being, as some have 
thought — for instance, Being or Rest or Sameness (for these things are 
parts of the Living Being Itself and each of them possesses a sort of oppo- 
site as it were: the first opposed to not-Being, the second to Motion and 
the last to the Different. But Eternity is opposed to nothing. In any 
event, all these things at least are similarly eternal, viz. Sameness, Dif- 
ference, Rest and Motion, which would not be the case if one among 
them were Eternity, for it is not the case that Rest is similarly Rest and 
Motion,*° but all the intelligibles are eternal and always existent in the 
same way. Therefore Eternity is not opposed to any thing, either among 
these [forms] nor among those things that come after them, for even 
time — which might seem to be in some relation of opposition to 
Eternity — is, in the first place, not caught up with the same things as 
Eternity, but rather deals with things that are unable to receive main- 
tenance from the Eternal. Secondly, time is an image of Eternity, not 
an opposite to it, as has already been stated — and as we shall provide an 
additional demonstration later.+” Therefore Eternity cannot be either 


44 Cf. Tim. 37d6: pévovtos aiddvos év evi. 

45 At Tim. 31a4-5 the Paradigm or the intelligible Living Being is said to tepiéxov Tavta 
étréca vont Ga. That which includes a plurality of things in such a way as to nonethe- 
less be one thing, must stand in need of some unifying principle that is prior to it. Thus 
Eternity is prior to the Living Being. 

4° The argument seems to require that we accept Kroll’s proposal here of ov yap Syoics 
otdéols | oTdo1s Kal [7] kivnois for the text’s od yap dpoias oTdoIs f oT&OIS Kal 4 KivNols. 
This argument is parallel to the one at in Parm. 1171.23 that the One can be neither 
Motion nor Rest. Proclus regards this as a general argument schema: TroAAckis Kolvov 
TIepl TOUTOV KaVvova 6VTA TOIOUTOV. 

47 Cf. 17.17-18.12 for Proclus’ discussion of what is implied in saying that time is an image 
of Eternity and 32.32-34.13 for his discussion of Iamblichus, Porphyry, Amelius and 
Numenius on this question. 
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one genus of Being [considered individually] nor the collection of all the 
genera of Being taken together, for if there were plurality in Eternity, 
it would stand in need of the unification that results from ‘remaning in 
one’ (Tim. 37d6). But being eternal is a matter of remaining in one. As a 
result, [if Eternity were the collection of all the kinds of Being] it would 
both remain in one and not remain: it would remain in as much as it is 
eternal and the cause of the unification that is present to things that are, 
but it would not remain in one in as much as it is something compounded 
out of a plurality. 

In addition to these [considerations] the intellect that is composed 
from these genera and thinks its products is present to everything [just as 
Eternity is].4° But the concept (ennoia) of Intellect is one thing, while that 
of Eternity another, just as the concepts of soul and time are different. For 
while the activity of Intellect is changeless cognition (ametabatos noésis), 
the activity of Eternity is indivisible everlastingness (aidiotés ameristos). 
The things [that engage in these activities] have also been distinguished 
from one another in this manner. However, those who have collapsed 
everything into the same level, and place only one Intellect between Soul 
and the Good, are compelled to say that ‘intellect’ and ‘eternity’ have 
the same meaning. 


c. Proclus’ account of Eternity 


What, then, is eternity if it is neither some one among the genera of 
Being nor that which arises from the five [genera] taken together, since 
all these things are eternal or not far from eternity? What can it be other 
than the single comprehension (ma perioché) of the intelligible henads? — 
I mean by ‘henads’ the forms of the intelligible living beings and the 
genera of all of these intelligible forms. In any event, the single compre- 
hension of them and of the highest gradations of their pluralities is also 


48 TIpds SE TOUTOIS TOI VOUS éoTIV 6 Ek TddV yevdv Kail voei TA &troTeAOUUEva. As Festugiére 
notes, this is very obscure. His translation takes t&o1 with toWtors: ‘Outre tout cela, ce 
qui est composé des Genres de I’Etre est un Intellect, et il intellige en fait les étres dont 
il est la cause.’ This is certainly possible, but this leaves the line of argument somewhat 
obscure. If we see these two datives playing different roles, then the transition to the 
difference in the activities of intellect and Eternity makes more sense. Both mous and 
Eternity play some role in making the intelligibles the kinds of things that they are. 
Could they be the same thing? If their activities make different results to the intelligibles, 
then the answer must be No. It is unclear who is the target of the criticism in the final 
sentence. Perhaps Proclus thinks that anyone, like Plotinus, who does not create a 
stratified order of intellects within the intelligible realm is open to such a charge. 
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the cause of the unchangeable continuation (anexallaktos diamoné)*? of 
all things. It is not im the many intelligibles themselves, nor is it some- 
thing that is a result of them being taken as an aggregate, but rather it 
is present to them in a transcendent manner, and by itself arranges them, 
forming them, as it were, and by this very fact at the same time makes 
them to be wholes.‘° The manifold form of intelligibles has not been 
introduced immediately after the Good which is entirely without a hint 
of plurality, but rather there are intermediate natures which are, on the 
one hand, more unified than the plurality of what is all-perfect, but, on 
the other hand, exhibit within themselves a hint (emphasis) of the birth- 
pangs of the generation and maintenance of wholes. The number and 
character [of these henads] the gods know in a manner that is divine, 
but which the mystical tradition of the Parmenides teaches in a manner 
that is human and philosophical. However, the precise exegesis of these 
matters we will put off until we deal with that dialogue. 

For the moment, however, we point out that the Eternal is above 
the All-perfect Living Being and that it is proximately above it — facts 
that are indicated through the very words of the philosopher. On the 
one hand, since he says that it [sc. the Living Being] is eternal (Tim. 
37d1), it must be secondary to Eternity. On the other hand, since there 
is nothing eternal prior to it, it would have to be positioned immediately 
after Eternity. How does it follow that there is nothing eternal prior 
to the All-perfect Living Being? I would say that it is because there 
exists nothing temporal prior to the All-perfect Living Being’s image, 
but rather it is the case that both the cosmos participates in a primary 
way (prétés) in time and the Living Being Itself participates in a primary 
way in Eternity. If Eternity stands to time as the Living Being stands 
to the cosmos, then — ‘alternating the proportion’ as children say when 
they are doing geometry — as Eternity stands to the Living Being, so 
time stands to the cosmos. Furthermore, the cosmos is the first thing 
to participate in time (for generally speaking there was no such thing as 
time prior to the arrangement of the heavenly bodies (Tim. 38b6)), and 
hence the Living Being Itself is likewise the first participant in Eternity. 
But if time is not identical with the perceptible living being that is the 
universe (for time came into existence along with it, but what has come 


49 Tt is likely that éve§4AAoxKTos is a Proclean neologism. We find the word first attested 
in his works and subsequent usages are largely confined to the Neoplatonic tradition. 
As here, it is frequently conjoined with verbs associated with rest or stability. 

5° Or perhaps ‘by this very fact constitutes them as universals’ (kai a1d totto <ta> 
&ua 6Aca ivor troiotca). Though the details of this account of the role of Eternity are 
difficult, its general import is clear. Eternity is situated above the level of the henads 
and plays the role of an intermediate through which plurality is manifested from the 
One - from which it is absolutely absent — to the henads which are plural in number. 
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to be along with something is not the same as that with which it has 
come to be), then neither is Eternity the same thing as the intelligible 
Living Being. As a result, Eternity is not even a living thing, lest there 
be two intelligible Living Beings, for it has been demonstrated that the 
Living Being Itself which is right after Eternity is one of a kind.>' So 
if Eternity is not a living thing, it will not be a living thing other than 
the Living Being Itself. So in general, Eternity is not a living thing [at 
all] — for [it would have to be] either different from the Living Being 
Itself or the same. But it is not possible to say either of these, as we have 
demonstrated. ‘The first is impossible because the Living Being is one of 
a kind. The second alternative is impossible because time is not the same 
as that which is temporal. And if [Eternity] is subject to participation 
by the Intelligible Living Being, but it does not itself participate in the 
Intelligible Living Being, then it would be prior to the Living Being 
Itself. While Eternity is an intelligible god, it is not yet a living thing, for 
[Eternity must be a god,] if the Living Being Itself is in fact a god, and 
the latter [clearly is the case] if the cosmos is in fact a god (Tim. 34b). Up 
there [among the intelligibles] that which is subject to participation by 
something that it does not itself participate in is entirely more universal 
(bolikéteros). Furthermore, it is clear that the mode of participation is not 
equivalent in the two cases [i.e. in the intellible and sensible realm], for 
the association (koinénia) and unification among the intelligibles which 
we have just now — abusing the language — called ‘participation’ is one 
thing, but the participation that takes place in the case of sensible things 
down here is quite another. The position (taxis) that Eternity has in 
relation to the Living Being Itself has thus been made clear: that the 
former is above the latter, and proximately above it, and it has also been 
made clear that it is the cause whereby the intelligibles are always the 
same and invariable. (For if someone were to make Rest the cause of 
this, there is nonetheless, on the one hand, the cause that is at the same 
level and is to do with activity rather than the invariability, on the other 
hand, there is also that cause which is transcendent.)>* Finally, it has been 


5™ It seems that we must read bm’ ato tpocexés rather than the text’s tpdtepov. 
Cf. Festugiére’s translation: ‘...le Vivant-en-soi qui est immédiatement sous 
PEternité’. 

3? 6t1 TOU KATE TE ANTE Kal cats éxeEIv EoTiv aitia ToIs VoNTOIs (kal yap Ei Thy oTaoIV 
TOUTOU TIS AITIOTO, GAA’ f} Nev EoTL OUVTETAY EVN aiTio Kal Trepi THY évéepyElav TAPEXOLEVT] 
BaAAOV TO doolTas, f Se Enpnuévn). Festugiére takes toWtou with aicv and supposes 
that whatis referred to here is ‘le Repos de|’Eternité’. In view of the pév. . . 8é that follows 
he amplifies this to insert: ‘encore est-il qu’il ya a deux sortes de Repos, l’un qui est cause 
coordonnée et qui présente davantage l’uniformité dans l’ordre de I’activité, l’autre qui 
est cause transcendante’. It is certainly possible that Eternity might have its own Rest, 
as Soul has its own Motion, Rest, Being, Sameness and Difference. Proclus certainly 
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made clear that Eternity is a comprehension (perioché) or unification of 
many intelligible henads. It is for this reason that Eternity was said by 
the Oracles to be ‘father-begotten light’ since the unifying light surely 
shines upon all things: 


For [Aeon] alone, copiously plucking the flower of intellect from the strength 
of the Father has the power to cognise the Paternal Intellect <and> to impart 
<Intellect> to all sources and principles, and to whirl them about®} and keep 
them forever in ceaseless motion. (Or. Chald. 49, trans. Majercik) 


Since it is saturated with Paternal Divinity, which the Oracles call the 
flower of intellect, it illuminates all things with intellect and the thought 
that is invariably the same, and the activity that is revolved around the 
first principle of all things ina manner that is filled with love (erétikés). But 
these are matters that I unfold ‘in the inaccessible recesses of thought’ 
(Or. Chald. 178).5+ 


4. Lexis 

Once more pursuing it from every direction, let us take hold of 
the philosopher’s conception behind the words of the eternity that 
remains in one. Let us consider what sort of thing is meant by this 
‘one’. Is it then the Good, as the most theologically inclined of the 
interpreters supposed? But the Good is not able to remain in itself due 
to its simplicity — a simplicity about which we have learnt in the first 
hypothesis of the Parmenides (138a2—b5) where he said that it is neither 
in itself nor in another. In general nothing is iz the Good nor with it, 
due to the fact that it transcends anything that one might suppose to be 


goes on to describe the Being of Eternity (15.11-13). But it seems equally possible to 
take the genitive toUtou and the verb aiticopa to attribute causal responsibility for the 
invariable sameness of the intelligible to Rest. I suspect that Eternity is, for Proclus, a 
higher cause than Rest. So the next clause means that Rest is a coordinate cause to the 
other intelligibles of the stability of their activity, while the transcendent cause of their 
invariable sameness is Eternity. 
53 Reading Koi 8iveiv for kai 16 voeiv in line ro with all three editors of the Oracles. 
54 This is one of the fragments that Tardieu and Lewy (1978) found doubtful, so perhaps 
it is better to give it the sense that Festugiére does whereby it amounts to the admission 
that this interpretation of Or. Chald. 49 is Proclus’ own inspired insight — ‘Mais ce sont 
la choses que je développe seulement dans les plus secrétes retraites de ma pensée.’ 
Another possibility is that this alludes to the ‘unwritten evening classes’ that Proclus 
held (Marinus, Vit. Proc. 22, 547-53). On this subject, see Lamberton (2001), 453. 
Diehl initially took this interpreter to be Iamblichus, but in the corrigenda to volume m1 
supposes this to be a reference to Syrianus, not Iamblichus. Dillon (1973) 343, however, 
argues that this is unlikely. Hence he includes in Tim. 111 14.16—19 as fragment 61 of 
Iamblichus’ Timaeus Commentary. The most detailed study of Syrianus’ view on time — 
Klitenic Wear (2008) — concurs with Dillon’s judgement on this matter. 
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coordinate with it. Moreover, it is not typically called ‘good’ or ‘one’ but 
rather ‘the Good’ or ‘the One’, with the inclusion of the definite article 
to show that we should conceive its monadic [i.e. singular] superiority 
above and beyond all the natures that are known by us. But in the text at 
hand it is not said that Eternity remains in the One, but that it remains 
in one. Consequently, Eternity is not in the Good. 

Well then, do the words of the eternity that remains in one reveal 
Eternity’s being unified, as it were, and its remaining in its own one, 
and the fact that it does not proceed into plurality, nor number in gen- 
eral, in order that it may be the cause of unification for the plurality 
of intelligibles? Or is this also true, as we ourselves say — that [eternity 
remains in one] in order that it may provide stability and wholeness to 
itself prior to providing it to the things that are eternal (for this is what 
it is to remain in one), having the whole and its very existence present 
to it simultaneously and unchangeably. In any event, every divine thing 
originates its activities from itself, so that Eternity will establish itself 
and sustain itself invariably in the one that is prior to the things that are 
eternal. Thus the cause of continuation (diamoné) is not Being (to on), as 
Strato the physicist®° said, but rather it is Eternity [that is the cause] — 
not, however, of a continuation that is always coming to be, [but rather 
Eternity is the cause whereby things continue] unchangeably in one sub- 
stance, as Timaeus said. And if Eternity exhibits a dyad — though this 
is something that we would often be happy to conceal (for the ‘always’ 
is invariably connected to ‘being’ [in the phrase ‘that which always is’] 
and ‘that which always is’ (to aei on) just is eternity (ai6n)) — then it seems 
to possess the monad of Being prior to it and the One-Being,>’ and to 
remain in this one, as our teacher [Syrianus]5° too thought concern- 
ing this ‘one’. It does this in order that it may be a one prior to being 
a dyad, since it is hardly likely to have departed from the One. The 
dyad within it which presents a premonition of plurality is united to the 
One-Being in which Eternity remains. However, the plurality of 


5° Strato of Lampsacus was the head of Aristotle’s school after Theophrastus. He is 
thought to have died somewhere between 287 and 269. in Tim. mt 15.8-11 = fr. go 
in Wehrli. Strato’s book On Being, seems to have caught the attention of the Neopla- 
tonists. The only evidence we have for its content comes from Proclus and Damascius. 
57 The One-Being (to hen on) alludes to the second hypothesis of the Parmenides (142e- 
155e). As in Tim. 1 230.6—14 indicates, one question that occupies the Neoplatonic 
interpreters is the relative rank of the to ben on and ‘that which always is’ or the ‘always- 
existent’ (to aei on). Syrianus and Jamblichus seem to have had slightly different views on 
this subject, and Proclus’ own view seems somewhat different again. See Introduction 
pp- 8-10. 
Il 15.11-16.1 = Syrianus, in Tim. fr. 17 (Klitenic Wear). Her commentary has a useful 
diagram representing the various levels in question. 
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intelligibles is united to Eternity Itself which includes and sustains all of 
their highest gradations in a manner that is transcendent and unitary.°? 
It is clear, then, that the concepts of the One-Being and the Eternity 
differ from one another, for ‘to be always’ and simply ‘to be’ are entirely 
different. In any case, if something always is, it exists simpliciter, but not 
the contrary — it is not the case that if something exists, this thing exists 
always. Therefore ‘to be’ is more universal (bolikéteros) and generic than 
‘to be always’ and because of these facts the former [sc. the One-Being] is 
closer to the cause of everything — of the things that are, of those henads 
that are present in the beings, of generation itself, and of matter. These 
three things then are in order: 1) the One-Being as the monad of things 
that are, 2) Eternity as a dyad that possesses Always together with Being, 
3) the Eternal that participates in Being and Always and is not the thing 
that always is in the primary manner, as Eternity is. The One-Being is 
the cause of being simpliciter (to einai monés) to all such things as <are>°° 
in any way, whether they genuinely are (ontés) or whether they fail to 
genuinely be (ouk ontés).°' Eternity, by contrast, is the cause of things’ 
continuation in being (diamoné en to einai). Strato ought rather to have 
said this, and not defined Being (¢o om) as the continuation of things that 
are, as he has written in his book On Being, thereby transferring the 
distinctive feature (to idion) of Eternity to Being. [Parity of reasoning 
shows that] in the case of generated things that ‘to come to be’ is not the 
same thing as ‘the continuaton of becoming’. Rather, the distinguishing 
feature of becoming is to exhibit now one thing and now another, while 
the distinguishing feature of the continuation of becoming is the time in 
which the genesis comes to be. But time plays the same role as regards 
Becoming that Eternity plays with respect to Being (ousia). However, let 
our exposition of the greatest of the eternal gods that have remained in 
one cease at this point. 

Why did he use the past tense in the phrase the nature of the Living 
Being was eternal rather than the present tense, if indeed present tense 
(to nun) is better adapted to eternity than that which has already happened 


59 Cf. 12.17-22 above where Eternity is equated by Proclus with the single comprehension 
of the highest gradations of the intelligibles’ plurality. 

Reading otow in the lacuna at 15.32 with Diehl. Cf. 15.15-16 Kai Strep érri TowTNs 6 
XpOvos, TOUTO étti Tis OUoIas 6 aidv. 

Cf. 1 233.2 and m 128.1 where Proclus gives the following four-fold division: (1) the 
noetic realm = what genuinely is (to ontés on); (2) Soul = that which is not genuine 
being (to ouk ontés on); (3) Sensible things = that which is not genuinely not-being (to 
ouk ontés ouk on); (4) Matter = that which is genuine not-being (to ontés owk on). The 
One-Being will be the cause of the existence of 1-3, while the One alone is the cause 
of matter; cf. ET prop. 59. 
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is?®? He has of course used the past tense in other places as well, as when 
he says about he who is good always [sc. the Demiurge] that he was good 
(Tim. 29e1). This form of diction does not signify that the Demiurge was 
this way from some time, but that he was always this way. This shows 
that when it comes to things that are divine, the ends are prefigured in, 
and coincide with, the beginnings prior to the entire sequence. Now [i.e. 
in the text at hand], however, is an opportune moment to use the past 
tense. After all, since he “creates the cosmos” [only] in a hypothetical 
sense, [then in the narrative order of the hypothetical creation] prior 
to the actual ordering there would be no time. Instead, therefore, the 
intelligibles and such things as are present with them possess a priority 
of value [rather than a temporal priority], so for this Plato has used the 
past tense, was. But his use of the present-tense participle of ‘to be’ (ousa) 
[to complement the past tense finite verb] comes to the rescue of this 
weakness, for he has made it substantial (ousiédés) as well. The sentence 
about Eternity was thus no less appropriate to [its subject matter] than the 
present tense, since he gave his sentence completeness through the use 
of [a past-tense verb], while introducing substantial being alongside this 
through the use of the present participle of ‘to be’.°? Enough, however, 
about these little points of grammar. 

Why was it not possible to confer this [eternal character of the 
model] in a manner that is entirely-complete upon that which was 
generated? It is because the universe is generated. You might say that 
it has its existence in the process of change, while that which is com- 
pletely eternal is changeless and ungenerated. Since these natures are 
opposed to one another, if one were to impose ‘that which is eternal in 
an entirely-complete manner’®+ upon ‘that which has come to be’, this 
would not make it changeless but would rather destroy its nature. If the 
Eternal cannot be present in an entirely-complete manner to what is 
sensible, is it therefore present in some manner or other? How could we 
fail to agree with this? That which participates in the image of eternity 


62 The question is why we have 1 pév obv Tot Zou quars ETUyavev ota aidvios at Tim. 
37d3 while Timaeus goes on to make the point that the past and future tense of verbs 
are not properly applied to that which always is at 37€3-5. 
Recall that Eternity (ai6n) is equated with what always is (aei on). Presumably the use 
of the past tense conveys the connotation of ‘always’, since if Plato saw Socrates last 
Tuesday, then it is henceforth a/ways the case that Plato saw Socrates on that day. The 
‘is’ part of the composite is provided by the present tense participle of the verb ‘to 
be’. I suspect that this making of interpretative mountains out of grammatical molehills 
might reflect something in the content of Porphyry’s Timaeus Commentary — a response, 
perhaps, to a puzzle raised about Plato’s use of language within the school of Longinus. 
64 +4 SE TravTEAds aidoviov — that is, to be eternal in the manner in which the Paradigm or 
the All-perfect Living Being is. On the use of modes or manners of being that Proclus 
expresses with such adverbial phrases, see Baltzly (2008). 
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participates in some way in eternity too, even if it is not in the same 
way as that which participates in Eternity in an unmediated way. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is always the case that the higher causes order and 
have authority over those that are subordinate. Consequently, Eternity 
is present in a way to those things that are ordered by time. On the one 
hand, All-Perfect Limit®> is together (suneinai) in a unitary manner only 
with intelligible beings, but on the other hand it is nonetheless able to 
be present (pareinai) to encosmic beings in a manner that is pluralised 
thanks to the divisible perfection and determinate measures of life and 
especially through the Being of the celestial souls. The cosmos itself 
receives Eternity’s indivisible presence and illumination, not in such a 
way that it is itself as Eternity is, for it is not said to be eternal, but to be 
able [to receive Eternity’s indivisible illumination in a divisible way]. 
This special good, therefore, that belongs to the divine cause and com- 
prehension (perioché) is also in Eternity, wherefore it doubtless includes, 
by virtue of a preliminary causal concatenation, the things that are divis- 
ible and opposed in a way to its own nature.°’ That is enough on such 
matters. 

In what sense is time said to be an image of Eternity? Is it because, 
while Eternity remains in the® one, time proceeds in accordance with 
number? This contrast, however, is more indicative of the dissimilarity 
between time and eternity than their similarity, for it oppposes almost all 


65 Perhaps a synonym for the Eternity. Cf. Plat. Theol. 1 62.5. 

66 Diehl’s text is: kai SeXeTAI AUTOS 6 KdoLOS OUY ws ~oTIV fF avTOs 6 aid, 510 UNS aicvios 
eivai Aéyeta, GAN ws SUvatai Ti duépiotov avToU Trapouoiay Kai ~AAauiv. His note 
reads: priore loco avtév s, sed debuit tov aidva. That’s one solution. But Harold 
Tarrant suggests instead reading ovy as gotiv attds <as> 6 aicov which yields our 
text by haplography. For the philosophical point supplied in the square brackets, see 11 
100.19. The universe is eternal by existing at each moment that there is in eternal time. 
Forms, such as Eternity itself, are eternal by receiving the whole of time simultaneously 
or, as we would put it, by being timeless. 

67 This is pretty obscure: Selas dpa kai Totito aitias Kai Teployiis Eaipetov cyabdv éotiv 
év TH aidvi, Sidtrep St) Kai Ta WEploTa Kai Wotrep UTrevavtia pds Thy ExUTOU QUOI 
kat aitias émimAokiyy trepiéxel. Festugiére translates: ‘En cela donc aussi, il faut voir 
le privilege d’une cause et d’un principe compréhensif divins, c’est pourquoi elle 
enveloppe, en vertu d’une connexion causale, méme les étres divisés et qui sont comme 
en contradiction avec sa propre nature.’ I find this perplexing. Does ‘il faut voir’ mean 
that Festugiére is taking @eias as a verb rather than with aitias kai trepioy7is? But what 
then of ‘d’un principe compréhensif divins’? And where is év té oidvi? I suspect that 
the divine and comprehensive cause is the eternal Living Being upon which the visible 
cosmos is modelled. The ‘special good’ that is the cosmos’ beginningless and endless 
temporal existence must be in some sense prefigured in the timelessly eternal cause. 

Given the emphasis that Proclus has just placed on absence of the definite article in 

the lemma at 14.27-8 (vuvi 5é ox “év Té Evi” pévelv 6 aidv eipntai, aAA’ “év Evi”) it is 

somewhat surprising to find here pévei yév 6 aicov év Te Evi. 
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these things to all [others]: going out to remaining; numerical sequence 
to being in one; the image to the thing itself. Hence it is surely better to 
say that the god has introduced these two — I mean Eternity and time — 
forth as measures or metrics of different things; the one of beings that 
exist intelligibly, the other of encosmic beings. Therefore just as the 
cosmos has been said to be an image of the intelligible, so too the cosmic 
metric has been denominated an image of the metric of the intelligible. 
Eternity, however, is a measure in the way the one or the unit is, while 
time is a measure in the way that number is.°? Each of these two performs 
some measuring, but while the first measures those things that are made 
one, as well as the continuation (diamoné) of things that are, the other 
measures those things that are numbered and the dimension (paratasis) of 
things that come to be. These apparent oppositions do not really reveal 
some sort of dissimilarity between the measures themselves, but reveal 
that secondary things have been brought forth from those that are senior 
to them, for procession comes from Rest (moné), while number comes 
from the One. 

But perhaps time is also an image of Eternity for this reason too — 
because it is such as to produce the completeness of encosmic things 
in the same way that Eternity is [responsible for] the completeness of 
the things that are, as the ‘Connectors’ or ‘Guardians’ are.’° Just as 
those things which are incapable of living in accordance with intellect 
are brought forth under the order of Fate lest, as a result of having 
abandoned the divine, they should become completely disorderly, so 
too those things that have proceeded from Eternity and have not been 
enabled to participate in the whole of stable perfection, simultaneously 
and forever the same,”’ are perfected”* under the authority of time, and 
are prompted by it toward their own proper activities. Because of this 


69 We need to keep in mind that in the Pythagorean tradition, one or the unit is not itself 


a number: it is the source of number. When eternity ‘measures’ something unified and 
calls it one, it is not counting it. We count or measure things in accordance with number 
only where we have a plurality. 

7° ‘These are divinities within the system of the Chaldean Oracles. The Connectors (sunox- 
eis) protect various parts of the universe and serve to create harmony within it. Cf. 
Majercik (1989) and Brisson (2003). 

7™ Reading towta for todta in &ya koi dei tatta Teddi with Festugiére. Since intelligibles 
are the things that participate directly in Eternity, Proclus presumably connects this 
with the idea of things that are invariably the same or dei Kata TowTe. 

7 oUTo Bt) Kai Ta TPOEADOVTEA TOU aidvos Kai UT] SUVNGEVTA LETEXELV Tis EOTAONS TEAELOTN- 
Tos SANs aUa kai del TAUTE TeAi ev Eis TIv ETTIKPaTELAV TOU ypOovoU, Sieyeip|eTar 5é Trap’ 
avTtoU Trpds Tas TIPOTPdpoUS EauTOIs évepyeias. As it stands, the text leaves it a complete 
mystery what the subject could be for teAci. If, however, we read a passive teAeitor 
parallel to the S1eyeipetai with the coordinate Sé then the t& tpoeASdvTa can clearly 
serve as the subject for both. 
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they have been enabled to achieve the ends that have been appointed to 
them through a certain regular temporal cycle. 

It is a good thing that he called the Demiurge’s creation of time a 
‘device’ (epinoia), for to grant to things that are by nature not eternal a 
temporal everlastingness that is foreign to them, and to give perfection 
to those things that are not perfect, and to give a regular circular motion 
to things that are disposed to go ina straight line — well, this seems close 
to qualifying as a ‘device’ or ‘contrivance’. It is for this reason that in the 
text that follows (Tim. 373) he describes the god as having contrived the 
generation of the parts of time. 

But in what sense is the image of Eternity said to be movable? Is it 
because it is everywhere in motion and the whole of time is in motion? 
No, this is impossible, for nothing undergoes motion in every respect, 73 
not even things that undergo substantial change, for the underlying sub- 
strate remains in these cases. To a far greater extent, then, will the 
things that undergo the other kinds of change’* remain [unchanged] 
with respect to their essence, whether they undergo growth, or alter- 
ation, or are moved locally. If the things that undergo change did not 
remain [the same] in some respect, then their motion would be destroyed 
along with them, for every change or motion is a change im something.’ 
Therefore nothing undergoes change in every respect, just as we said, 
and this is especially the case with such things as are eternal — things 
which surely must be ensconced in their appropriate first principles and 
must remain in themselves if they wish to be continually preserved. An 
image of Eternity is especially obliged somehow to possess stability and 
to be always invariant. As a result it is impossible for time to be itself 
subject to change (kinétos) in every respect if it is not to be different 
from everything else. Some aspect of it must then remain of necessity 
if it is in fact true that everything that moves is moved with respect 
to some aspect of itself which remains. * * *7° Accordingly there is a 
monad of time dependent upon the Demiurge that remains [in itself], but 


73 ovBév yap Kaf SAov EauTO kiveiTou; literally, ‘undergo motion throughout the whole of 
itself, but in this context what is meant is radical Heraclitean flux. 

74 As in Aristotle, the word ‘kinésis’ is contextually sensitive. Following the remark about 
substantial change (60a petoPdAAei Kat’ ovciav) we shift to a context where ‘kinésis’ 
refers not to local motion — one species of change — but rather the genus of which 
substantial change, growth, alteration and local motion are species. 

75 Cf. Aristotle, Phys. 3.2, 202a13—16. Since the change is in the subject that undergoes it, 

if a subject were changing in every way, we would have no stable subject in which the 

change could exist. Thus there would be no change in the first place. Hence nothing 
undergoes change in every respect at any time. 

Our manuscripts have 11 pévov éxutot to éxov. Since it is hard to see any connection 

between to éxov and what comes before, Diehl supposes that something has fallen out. 

Something more than <tot> is required since éautot already conveys the idea that 
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because it is full of the capacity to measure, and because it wishes to mea- 
sure both the motions of the psychic substance as well as those of nat- 
ural and corporeal substances — existence as well as their activities and 
affections — time also proceeds in accordance with number. Since time 
remains [in itself] by virtue of its own internal activity that is indivisi- 
ble, it is by means of its external activity being contained by the things 
it measures that it proceeds according to number — that is to say, in 
accordance with specific intellectual forms,but especially in accordance 
with the very first number itself which, as Parmenides would say, plays 
a leading role among intellectual (noeron) beings analogous to the role 
that the One-Being plays among intelligible (noéton) beings. It proceeds 
therefore in accordance with this number and this is why it assigns the 
proper measure to each of the encosmic forms. 

Furthermore, one might say with more precision’’ that time as it 
truly is proceeds in accordance with number, numbering the things that 
participate in it, since it is an intellectual number — one which Socrates 
spoke of somewhat cryptically at the point at which he said that ‘in 
that which is truly number’ (Rep. 529d1-5) there exists Speed Itself and 
Slowness Itself. It is by means of these [forms] that there is a difference 
among the things that are numbered by time between those that undergo 
motion more swiftly or more slowly. It is for this reason that Timaeus 
has not produced a long speech about that [higher] number, since the day 
before Socrates had revealed all this perfectly, but rather he speaks about 
that which has proceeded from it, for since the former is that which is 
truly number, Timaeus said that the latter time proceeds in accordance 
with it.’° Let it therefore be admitted that it proceeds in accordance with 


this aspect with respect to which a thing undergoes change is something that belongs 
to it. 
77 Literally, ‘closer’ as in ‘closer to the facts about the matter at hand’. Cf. 1 139.13 and 
140.11. 
Here again Proclus uses the dramatic date of the Timaeus as a reason for connecting 
the two dialogues rather more intimately than modern interpreters would perhaps be 
inclined to do. Because of the conversation that Socrates led the day before, ‘Timaeus 
can now say that time is a movable image of Eternity proceeding according to number 
and have his listeners recognise that the number in accordance with which it proceeds is 
none other than the true number of the previous day’s conversation. The corresponding 
passage in the Republic Commentary is worth quoting at length: 
Furthermore Eternity is not a number either but is instead prior to all num- 
ber since it ‘remains in one’ as Timaeus says (37d6), for number is up there 
wherever there is Difference, but Eternity is prior to Difference and prior 
to the All-perfect Living-Being. But since visible time circulates according 
to number, as Timaeus says (38a7) the number for the circle would have 
to be prior to this since it is such as to bring every period to the com- 
pletion of its cycle. And if this number were in the realm of generation, 
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intelligible?? number on the one hand, but, on the other, it also proceeds 
in accordance with that by which it numbers the things that participate 
in time. Correspondingly, the time that is in the participants proceeds 
in accordance with that which numbers it, since it is the very thing that 
gets counted — something that possesses an image of substantial time, 
through which all things get counted by the greater or smaller numbers 
that determine their lifespan. So, for instance, an ox lives this long but 
a man that long, while the Sun or the Moon return to the start of their 
cycles in such and such a time, and Saturn and the other planets complete 
their cycles in accordance with other measures. 


I. 


C. The nature of Time 
Mistaken views about time 


4. Time is neither a concept nor an incidental cause 


‘Time, therefore, is a measure of motions [or more broadly changes], not 
in the sense of that by means of which we measure (for it is the concept 
(ennoia)*° that is concerned with time that does this, not time itself), but 
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then once again there would have to be another number in accordance with 

which it comes to be and so on to infinity. But if there is a number that 

is the sole cause for time always being circulated according to number — a 

number that is itself intellectual and thus time in the sense of something 

that is dancing intellect (choronoon; cf. 28.1 below) — it is something that 

is cause whereby the cosmos dances (since the circular completion of the 

cycle [of the cosmos] is said to be a dance) *** in book vu of the Republic *** 

Socrates refers to it as ‘true number’ and says Speed Itself and Slowness Itself 

are in it. (in Remp. 11 17.13-18.4) 
In view of the fact that we have just been told that time is an intelectual number (atts 
dv voepds &p10yds) at line 16 and in view of the fact that time plays a role among the 
intellectual beings that is analogous to the role that the One plays among the intelligible 
beings (19.11) and that it is a specific intellectual form (19.9), it is very tempting to 
emend vontdv to voepds here. On the other hand, as Festugiére points out, this ‘true 
number’ is one in which we find Speed Itself and Slowness Itself. These are presumably 
intelligible forms. 
It is not entirely clear, but the target of this criticism may be the Stoics. Proclus will 
later characterise their view as one that makes time something that exists merely in 
thought (95.10-11 of uév Kat’ étrivoiav WiAty adTov ouvioTaévtes GuEvnVoV Kai yyloTa 
Tov ut) évtos = SVF 2.521 (part)). The ground for Proclus’ criticism is that time is, 
on the Stoic view, an incorporeal and all incorporeals lack the capacity to cause things. 
While it is true that our sources do list time among the incorporeals, it is unclear how 
well this fits with the Stoics’ more widely reported definition of time as interval of the 
world’s motion (cf. Simplic. in Cat. 350.16: Sid0THNA THs TOU KOoNOU KIvT}GEws = SVF 
2.510 (part)). Nonetheless, the general thrust of this section is to argue against any view 
of time that fails to recognise time’s active role in structuring the cosmos. 
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rather in the sense of that which is such as to produce and to delimit 
the lifespan and all other changes among the things that are located 
in time or as that which measures these temporal beings in relation to 
their paradigms and assimilates them to the latter. [With respect to this 
latter role], just as its own assimilation to Eternity refers back to paradig- 
matic causes of inclusion and measure, so too the things that have been 
completed or perfected by time point back toward a more dignified imi- 
tation of the eternal first principles by means of the circles they spell 
out together. Moreover, how could it be, if Time is a god so great and 
venerable, that He should [simply] be the measure of motion (as that by 
means of which we count) or the countable [aspect] of the motion of the 
bodies that circulate [around the heavens], or more generally [any bodies 
in] motion, as it has appeared to certain persons who lacked an aware- 
ness of time’s power or its creative presence in the case of all things? 
And when they say that time is the cause of corruption rather than gen- 
esis, or the cause of oblivion (/éthé) rather than preservation (sétéria), 
or that it is [a cause of these things] incidentally and not per se,*' then 
these people are like those who are entirely asleep and who can therefore 
neither consider what psychic and corporeal benefits result from time, 
nor calculate the extent to which the entire heaven and all generation is 
afforded good things throughout itself due to time and time’s agency. But 
the Theurgists would not say such things, since they doubtless say that 
He" is a god and have given us the invocation whereby it is possible to 
move this god to appear to us in person,” and they celebrate this god as 


81 The argument is directed at opponents who, generally, deny that time is a cause. Even 
when they concede that things decay ‘through the passage of time’ they qualify this con- 
cession by making it an incidental cause. We may speak of, for instance, mental acuity 
declining through ageing, but strictly speaking it will be specific chemical processes in 
the body that cause this. ‘Ageing’ is just a way of gesturing toward these as-yet-unknown 
causes. Proclus, of course, disagrees with this idea. 

It seems that Chronos is the subject here, but there is a disagreement about whether 
Chronos and Aion were in fact equated in the Chaldean system. See Majercik (1989), 
213 for references. Certainly Proclus says that this god is eternal —not that he is Eternity. 
Whatever may have been the teaching of the Oracles on the relation between Time and 
Eternity, Proclus will be strongly motivated to read them as drawing such a distinction 
since this accords better with Plato. 

kal ayy avtot TrapéSocav tiv, SV js eis adTOPavelay KIvelv avTOV BUVaTév. Lewy 
(1956), 230 regards this as a theurgical technique of ‘leading’ one of the gods of time 
to a ‘self-manifestation’. Such a self-manifestation is achieved through invocation. 
Cf. Iamblichus, Myst. 1 12.4-5 Avtopaviis yap Tis £o71 Kal ov TOBEATS 1 S1& THV KAT|CE~V 
ZAAauis. At 89.18 Proclus says that conjunctions, invocations and self-manifestations 
for the Month and the Year regarded as gods have been handed over from the ‘sacred 
tradition’. Viewed in light of this passage, this probably means the Oracles or Julian the 
Theurgist’s prose works. See also Lewy (1956), 445. 
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‘older’, ‘younger’, ‘unrolled in a spiral’ and ‘eternal’.*+ He is eternal not 
merely as an image of Eternity, but as antecedently comprehending and 
cognising in an eternal manner the sum total number for all the things 
in the cosmos that undergo motion, thanks to which he draws round 
all the things that are moved and brings them back to the beginning 
of their regular cycles, whether they be swift or slow. In addition to this, 
they [celebrate this god as] limitless (aperantos) on account of its power 
(for that which comes round again and again is an infinite potentiality 
(apeirodynamia). Together with these [epithets of Time], they also [cel- 
ebrate this god] as a spiral form (Or. Chald. 199*)*> since He is such as 
to measure things that undergo rectilinear motion as well as those that 
are moved in a circle, and since the helix includes in a unified manner 
both what is straight and what is moved in a circle. In view of these facts, 
we must not follow those who would reduce time to a bare conception 
(epinoia) or to some incidental property. 


b. Time is not a consequence of soul’s thinking 


But neither should we follow those more worthy men who are getting 
closer to the facts of the matter about time’s distinctive property, if they 
say that it is something that results from the World Soul’s discursive 
activity;*° that is,°’ while the sow/ is itself present all at once and exists 
changelessly, nonetheless its activity measures the celestial rotations and 
the periods of other souls by means of time. We must not commit our- 
selves to this position, even if these people are not too far off the real 
truth. 

In the first place, Plato — the person with whom we all wish to agree 
on matters pertaining to the divine — said that time was established by 
the Demiurge when the cosmos already had an arrangement both in 
terms of its soul and its body. He did not say that time was established 
within the very soul, as he did when he said that the harmonic ratios were 
set up within the soul by the Demiurge. Nor, unlike the case where he 
said the god ‘framed the corporeal inside’ (36d9) of the soul in order 
that the soul should rule and have the body for its slave (34c5), does he 


84 Tardieu and Lewy (1978), 680 argue that these terms do not derive from the Oracles 
themselves, but rather from Julian the Theurgist’s prose work. 

The planets, whom Proclus calls the Rulers of the Cosmos, have a special role in 
the production of visible time. Their paths through the heavens are spiral in form 
(Tim. 396). 

It seems likely that Proclus has Plotinus in mind here, probably on the basis of m1 7.11, 
43-45 Ei otv ypdvov Tis A€yor wuyijs év KIvfjoel YeTaBaTiKT EE GAAou eis GAAOv Biov Coorv 
evan, &p’ dv Soxoi T1 Aéyeiv; On Proclus’ objections see Joly (2003). 

Retaining 7 with Festugieére. 
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teach that the god brought about or engendered time too in the soul. 
Instead it was after he had spoken about the essence, harmony, power 
and motions of the soul, as well as its various acts of understanding — 
having brought about the completion of both body and soul in addition 
to all these things — it was then that he brought in the single essence 
of time in order that it might preserve, measure and assimilate all these 
things to their paradigmatic principles. After all, what benefit would 
the things within the cosmos obtain if they possessed everything in the 
best manner, but nonetheless failed to maintain them a/ways?** How 
would it benefit [the cosmos] to have imitated in some manner or other 
the form of the paradigm, were it not to unfold everything within it 
to the greatest extent possible and to receive in a divisible manner its 
indivisible cognition (noésis)? Due to these facts, the philosopher has 
doubtless established a Demiurgic cause for the procession of time — not 
a psychic one. 

Next if you were to look at the facts of the case, you would have to 
say that if the soul engendered time, then the soul would not participate 
in such a way as to be made complete or perfected by it. However, it is 
not hard to see that, at least with respect to its activities, the soul is made 
complete and measured by time. This is so since everything that does not 
already have the entirety of its activities simultaneously and all at once 
requires time to achieve its perfection and to return to its starting point — 
time through which it accumulates for itself all those goods that are 
appropriate to it, which is something that cannot be done in a manner 
that is indivisible or atemporal. As we said earlier [17.23], there are 
these two measures of the continuation or of the perfection of the things 
that are: eternity and time. The first is the single comprehension of the 
intelligible henads that does not admit of being made plural. The second 
is a boundary or limit and a Demiurgic measure of the things that have 
proceeded from up there — a measure of their continuation forever, or 
for a long time or for a short while. If the soul grasped all the things that 
it knows in the same manner as Intellect or the gods [grasp the objects of 
their knowledge]-— that is, by means of a single conception that is always 
the same, cognising them in an unchangeable manner — then while soul 
might perhaps have engendered time, it would not itself have stood in 
need of time in order for the soul to be complete. However, as things 
stand, it cognises in a manner that is discursive and goes in a complete 
cycle (apokatastatikés), and while one particular soul requires the whole 
of time [for its activities], another soul perhaps gets by with a part of time 
for its intellectual life or for its generation-producing (genesiourgos) life. 


88 Cf. Symp. 206a: the object of eros (and thus ultimately of all striving) is to possess the 
good forever. 
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But as a general rule, nothing that is its own cause stands in need of its 
own products for its own completion or perfection, for if it did, it would 
thus be both complete and also incomplete prior to its establishing the 
[product] which is secondary to it. On the one hand, it would have to 
be complete in order that it might generate, since nothing incomplete 
is productive of anything else. But on the other hand it would also have 
to be incomplete, since it would never have participated in that which 
completes it. Itis absolutely absurd to say that causes presuppose the very 
things that have proceeded from them. This, therefore, is the greatest 
proof to you that time is not a product of the soul. Instead, soul is the 
first thing to participate in time. 

After this it is necessary to think that inanimate things also participate 
in time.*? They [sc. plants] participated in time not only when they were 
growing (just as they did in the case of their specific form and condition 
(bexis)),°° but even now when they seem to be entirely devoid of life, they 
nonetheless participate in time. It is not like the case where they are said 
to live [simply] because they have been placed in the same class with 
things that are universal?’ and in sympathy with the universe. Rather, 
they specifically participate per se in some part of time and by virtue of 
this fact they are, qua inanimate things, always in a condition of passing 
away until they are completely destroyed, for a thing does not exist when 
its time is no longer present. A builder could tell you the amount of time 
that a wall will stand, and the tailor can tell you how long a cloak or 
some sort of garment will last, and similarly for each of the craftsmen in 
the case of his own creative endeavours. And if it is not possible to speak 
as definitively as this in the case of nature’s productive acts, nonetheless 
there is the seer who is concerned with all things in as much as he is able 
to view the temporal interval that has been assigned to things from the 
entirety [of time]. 

In addition to this, since all the psychic and corporeal changes, 
motions, rests — in general, all oppositions that we find among the things 


89 The argument of this paragraph is that time cannot be a product of soul since time is 
present to things that do not participate in soul. There is an obvious escape route from 
this objection: to say that time is a product of the soul is not yet to say that everything 
that is in time or has a lifespan determined by time itself has a soul. It is enough if such 
things are part of the cosmos ensouled by the World Soul. Proclus seeks to close off the 
escape route by insisting that individual things have their own specific lifespans which 
may sometimes even be known. Thus since they have their ‘own time’ allotted to them, 
they cannot be in time just by virtue of being in a world that is in time. 

9° Cf. 1 24.11-13. 

9* ouvtétaKtai Tos éAo1s. Perhaps this means placed in the same class with the elements 
or with the spheres of the fixed stars. Proclus refers to both of these as ‘wholes’ or 
‘universal things’ and they have a kind of life since they have a principle of motion 
internal to them. 
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in the encosmic realm — are measured by time, it is necessary for time to 
be something that transcends all of them, for that which is participated 
by a plurality of participants (and dissimilar ones at that!) exists per se in 
a pre-existent manner (protiphestés),°* always one and the same, before 
it is participated in by the participants. This is especially true when it 
is something that is found indivisibly in everything everywhere, as the 
present moment is everywhere, being a unity that is numerically partless 
and not specific to any of the things that are said to be per se existents. 
This is a fact which Aristotle also saw and which he took to show that 
the present moment is something indivisible and incorporeal, one and 
the same thing everywhere.®} 

Furthermore, if time was not a substance (ousia), but was instead an 
accident (symbebékos), it would not have exhibited the creative power 
that it actually does, whereby it makes some things come to be eter- 
nally, while others have a limited temporal duration.°* Some of these 
latter things have shorter periods, while others with weaker natures have 
longer ones. Nonetheless time bestows upon all things the allotted mea- 
sure of continued existence that is suitable and appropriate for them. If, 
then, there exists this creative substance [for time], then it can be nei- 
ther soul as a whole nor some part of soul, for the conception (ennoia) 
of soul is one thing, but that of time another, and each is not the cause 


9° ‘This seems to be the kernel of the objection. Since time is participated in uniformly by 
everything in the world (since it is always ‘now’ for everything everywhere) the cause 
from which time arises must be such as to transcend all the things that are in time. 
There is an unstated premise that Soul — or perhaps Soul’s products or activities — is 
not sufficiently transcendent to play this role. Thus time is not a product of the soul. 

93 Diehl, and following him, Festugiére, take this to refer to Phys. vit 10, 266ar1o and ff. 
The conclusion here, however, is that the first mover must be something partless and 
without magnitude. Aristotle certainly says that time is the same everywhere Phys. 1v 
12, 220b5-6 (kai 6 avTds SE TavTayo &ya) and in one of the senses of ‘the present’ 
that he differentiates, it too is indivisible. The present in the strict sense is a limit of 
time, not a duration itself. As such, it is analogous to an indivisible point (Phys. 1v 13, 
222br10-20). 

94 It is hard to know exactly how to render ‘ousia’ in this context. On the one hand, the 
argument seems to be directed against a view about the ontological status of time — that 
it is an accident of something (for instance the life that belongs to the World Soul) as 
opposed to a substance. But on the other hand, the argument proceeds by asserting that 
time has a Demiurgic or creative power and this means that it must have a different 
essence from soul. In any case, what follows seems to be an unfair criticism of the view 
under discussion. One need not hold that time is an accident of something by holding 
that time is the life of the Soul. Indeed, it seems not implausible to attribute to Plotinus 
the view that Soul’s life is its internal activity which, when it is externalised, comes 
to constitute time. Assuming, however, that the proponent of the view that time is a 
psychic product is committed to making time an accident, Proclus effectively recycles 
his earlier argument against this view from 20.1-6. 
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of the same things but of different things. After all, soul is what pro- 
vides life and moves everything. (It is because of this that the cosmos, 
in as much as it consorts with soul, has been filled with life and has 
participated in motion.) Time, however, is what arouses (diegeirein) the 
products of creation toward their own perfection and is the measure 
of the wholes and what provides a certain eternity [for the world].°> It 
could not be inferior to soul if soul too participates in it, and even if 
soul does not participate in time with respect to its essence, it surely does 
so with respect to its own discursive activities,®° for the World Soul has 
been said to be active in a manner that is unceasing and to live wisely 
(emphronos) ‘throughout all time’ (Tim. 36e4). The remaining alternative, 
then, is for time to be a substance and not something that is secondary to 
soul. 

Above all, one must consider that if Eternity was itself either a prod- 
uct of Intellect or some intellectual power, it would also be necessary to 
say something of this sort about time as a product of soul. But if Eter- 
nity is a transcendent measure of the plurality of the intelligibles and a 
comprehension (perioché) of the eternality and perfection of all things, 
how could time fail to have this status in relation to the soul and the 
psychic order, differing in that respect by which all the [other] things 
that also proceed differ from the causes that remain in them?9’ For, in 
the first place,?* Eternity surely manifests a greater superiority over the 
things that it measures than time does [over that which it measures], 
for it includes in a transcendent manner the essences and henads of the 
intelligibles, while time does not measure the essences of the first souls [i.e. 
those of the heavenly bodies] since it is something that has instead been 
integrated with them and produced alongside them.?? (Some Platonists 


95 The advocate of the Plotinian view will surely answer that it is precisely by enliven- 
ing everything that the Soul has given individual things the lifespans and ends that 
they have. Proclus, by contrast, seems to insist that if there is a difference in how 
long the things that Soul animates live, the source of this difference must be prior to 
Soul. 

96 See above 22.1-8. 

97 tauTtH Siagpépoov, f Kai TK TPOEADSVTA TIAVTA TOV LEIVaVTOOV aiticv. That is to say that 
time and Eternity play analogous roles in relation to the effects that proceed from them, 
though the nature of the effects is of course different in each case, since time is itself 
secondary to, and an effect of, Eternity. 

98 As Festugiére rightly notes, the 6 te ydp in line 15 is followed by t& Te vont& UAAOV, 
etc. in line 24. Proclus is providing two ways in which the cases of Eternity and time 
are not parallel, with a not untypical Proclean digression in the middle. 

99 Proclus’ own view is that souls are eternal with respect to their essence but their 
activities take place in time; cf. ET prop. 191 and in Tim. 1 278.15; 1 243.23. This 
position is subsequently criticised by Damascius; cf. in Parm. wv 13.1-5 and Steel 
(1978). 
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say that [time does not even measure the soul’s] intellectual activities,'°° 
even though Plato clearly shows the single, World Soul to have initiated 
a ‘divine life, filled with wisdom throughout all time’ (36e4—5).) Secondly, 
the intelligibles are more closely united with Eternity than the things 
within the cosmos are united to time — indeed, so much so that even 
some of the more theoretical philosophers assumed it to be nothing 
other than the one, universal intellect.'°' However, no one in his right 
mind would wish to reduce time to the things that are in time because 
of the great distance and difference between them. 


2. Proclus’ account of what time is 

Now if time is not some aspect of motion, nor something attendant 
upon psychic activities, nor generally a product of soul, nor as some 
young hotheads'®* with respect to divine matters say that the circle of 
the Different is psychic time, while the circle of the Same is Eternity 
(for I have heard such things even from Theodore [of Asine] when he 
was trying to philosophise) — doubtless they did this in order that they 
might be ranked as superior to time and eternity in terms of the [image 
of the] charioteer [from the Phaedrus].'°3 Anyone keen to correct their 


Note that here we have ‘Platonists’ in the plural. I suspect that Proclus has in mind 
those Platonists whom Iamblichus (De An. ap. Stobaeus 1 365.7—18) regards as accept- 
ing — more or less consistently — the Plotinian viewpoint on the undescended soul: 
Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius and Porphyry. He certainly links the idea that soul pro- 
duces time with the idea that its activities do not take place in time; cf. in Alc. 237.5-8. 
Perhaps Proclus has Plotinus in mind. See above 12.9—12 and Smith (1996), 198. The 
point of what follows is this: though time and eternity play a similar role to one another, 
nonetheless there are differences between them. While it is ultimately a mistake to 
equate Eternity with the eternal intellect that it unifies, it is at least not a gross error. 
No one in his right mind, however, would equate time with temporal things. This 
shows that eternity is more united to its own products than time is to the temporal 
things that are its products. 

dds Tives VeavieUduEVO! KATH THV OElcov TEayUdToV Atyouolv. The use to which other 
members of the Platonic tradition put this term suggests that Festugiére’s translation — 
‘comme le disent certaines gens qui lancent des doctrines révolutionnaires contre les 
choses divines’ — may be rather too polite. Cf. Plutarch, adv. Colotem 1118cq and 
Simplicius’ vitriol at Philoponus (in Cael. 26.11). Proclus is not merely suggesting that 
Theodore is an innovator — though in the Platonic commentary tradition this is bad 
enough! — but I think something rather worse. 

(to1atita yap t}Kovoa kal To OeoSapou PiAocopotvTos), iva St) avToOl KaT& TOV Fvioyov 
TeTaypévol Kpeittous Goi Kal xpdvou Kai aiddvos: This passage raises two issues. First, 
the means whereby Proclus knows of Thedore’s views on this matter and, second, what 
exactly these hotheads believed. Festugiére translates: ‘j’ai entendu de telles paroles 
dans la bouche de Turopore quand il donnait ses legons de philosophie’ which sug- 
gests a more direct acquaintance than the words necessitate. (For doubts about whether 
Proclus knew Theodore’s works except via the testimony of Iamblichus, see O’Meara 
(1974). For more general concerns about Proclus’ account of his predecessors, see 
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assumption would never include these parts of the soul in the same [cat- 
egory] with time or Eternity, but would insist that the circle of the Dif- 
ferent inclines toward things that are in time, while the circle of the Same 
moves in agreement with the things that are eternal.'°+ — In any case, since 
we will not approve any of these [options], what could time really be? It 
is perhaps not sufficient to say that it is a measure of the things within 
the cosmos, nor to [merely] say of which of the goods [that the cosmos 
enjoys] it is the cause. Instead we must grasp its defining characteristic 
to the extent that this is possible. 

Isn’t it best to say that, since it is a substance and such as to perfect 
the soul and present to all things, it is an intellect? Not only an intellect 
that is at rest, but also one that undergoes motion: remaining stable with 
respect to its internal activity (thanks to which it is genuinely eternal) 
but undergoing motion with respect to its proceeding externally — an 
external procession through which it defines every transition (metabasis). 
For while Eternity is at rest with respect to its own internal activity and 
also with respect to the activity that it exercises in relation to the eternal 
things, by contrast time was generated both at rest and in motion — in 
one respect imitating Eternity, in another respect being distinct from it. 
Could something be simultaneously intelligible and generated? '°5 Could 
something be simultaneously divisible and indivisible? '°° But of course 
we have already admitted all these things to ourselves in the case of the 
soul’s essence and we would not otherwise be able to completely over- 
come this [mysterious] intermediate [character of the psychic essence] 
unless in some manner we resort to opposites in its case. What, then, 
is there to wonder at if we see the nature of time as unmovable in one 
sense, but mobile in another? Or rather, it is not merely we who see it 
this way, but prior to us the philosopher too [saw it this way], since he 
suggested by the [word] ‘eternal’, on the one hand that its intellectual 


Tarrant (2004).) The use of 81) raises the suspicion that Proclus is inferring the rea- 
sons for the identification of time and Eternity with the circles of the Different and the 
Same respectively. On the second issue, I think it is not possible to say anything too 
definitive. Proclus tells us that Theodore had views on the nature of the ‘sub-celestial 
arch’ and the ‘super-celestial place’ mentioned at Phaedrus 247b-c which he expressed 
in his work On Names. It is also clear from what follows in Proclus’ commentary that 
Theodore had much to say about the genealogy of the gods from the Timaeus. But 
the question of how time and eternity line up with the good and bad horses or the 
charioteer in the Phaedrus must remain a purely speculative matter. 

104 Cf. Tim. 37b6-c3 and Proclus’ views on the gnostic activities of the two circles in the 

World Soul at 11 309.6-3 14.30. 

Proclus construes the grammar of Tim. 3741-2 in such a way that it says that soul is 

an intelligible that exists always and also the best of the things that have come to be. See 

II 293.20-27 for his explanation of how this can be the case. 

106 Cf. Tim. 35a1-4 and Proclus’ summary of his own reading at 1 152.20-26. 
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monad remains in the same [state], but on the other, indicated by the 
description ‘in motion’'°’ that its activity is carried outward and part- 
icipated in by both the soul and the entirety of the cosmos? We must not 
suppose that when he called time an eternal image of eternity, he meant 
merely that it is an image of eternity. (For what would have precluded 
him from simply saying that it is an image of eternity, not an eternal 
[image of eternity]?). Rather, he wished to make this very thing clear: 
that time possesses an eternal nature — not in the same manner in which 
the Living Being Itself was said to be eternal, for while the latter is this 
way by virtue of both its essence and its activity, time is eternal in the 
first way [sc. in its essence] but mobile [with respect to its activity] by 
virtue of its gift to what is external to it.'°* For this reason, it is not only 
Plato but also the Theurgists who call it ‘eternal’ (20.22). Plausibly so 
too, for if, on the one hand, there is something that is solely mobile in 
itself and is the sole cause of motion for the things that participate in 
it (i.e. the soul, since in any case it moves both itself and other things), 
and if, on the other hand, there is something that is solely immovable 
(since it both preserves itself in a changeless condition and is the cause 
whereby other things remain invariably the same), then it is necessary 
for the intermediate between these extreme terms to be present to the 
things that are moved as a result of soul. Of these highest forms, the one 
is immobile in both respects [sc. both in its essence and in its activity], 
while the other is mobile both in terms ofits own nature and also in terms 
of the gift [it provides] to others. So the intermediate must be simulta- 
neously immobile and yet undergoing motion — immobile in itself, but 
in motion among the things that participate in it — and time is just such a 
thing. If, then, time in the participants is a number in the sense of what 
gets counted, what will be the number in the sense of what enumerates 
the former? Surely, to say that this is the partial soul is absurd, for the 
number that thus enumerates the time in the partial soul is a secondary 
by-product (Aysterogenés), just as that which in our case counts the fin- 
gers [as five] is [a secondary by-product]. Therefore this thing is not what 
makes the fingers five in number, but rather that which enumerates those 
things that have come to be by the agency of nature. We seek the cause 
of the existence of numerable time. This, therefore, is something that 
itself remains immobile, unfolding what gets counted in accordance with 


07 On the one hand, it is an eternal image; aicviov eikova at Tim. 37d7. On the other, it 
is a movable image; cike § kivntov at 37d5. 

8 8 SE Xpdvos TH Yév aicovios, TH SE EEa Sdoei Kivntds. The latter clause needs to be 
understood with reference to 25.28-30 where Proclus implies that Plato’s use of the 
term ‘mobile’ indicates tiv to pepouévnv avtot Kai uetexouévny évépyeiav Ud Te 
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itself. If, generally speaking, visible time (emphanes chronos) is mobile [or 
such as to flow (kinétos)], and if in the case of everything that is mobile 
there is something else that is immobile'°? (for the motion is not some- 
thing mobile, but rather the thing that undergoes it is), it is necessary 
for there to be time that is immobile in itself, in order that there should 
be the kind of time that is mobile [i.e that which can flow]. That time 
which exists in the former respect is time as it truly is in itself, and 
that through which [there is another time] in the things that participate. 
The latter is mobile along with these participants, extending itself into 
them. 

‘Time, therefore, is on the one hand eternal, being a monad and essen- 
tially a “centre” in virtue of the fact that its activities have remained in it. 
On the other hand, it is simultaneously something continuous, a number 
and a circle in virtue of what proceeds and is participated in. Thus time is 
a certain intellect that is in the process of proceeding. On the one hand, 
it has been situated within Eternity and for this reason it is itself said to 
be eternal, for otherwise it could not have helped to bring about a more 
complete assimilation of the things within the cosmos to their paradigms 
unless time was itself something that previously transcended them. On 
the other hand, however, time also proceeds [from its source in Eternity] 
and flows freely out over those things that are preserved by it. It is for this 
reason, I think, that the most exalted among the Theurgists also praise 
this god, as Julian does in the seventh book of his work On the Zones, and 
have celebrated it by those names through which it is manifested among 
the participants, where it makes some things older, some younger, and 


709 Reading &AAo 71 &kivntov for AAO T1 Sv Kivntov at line 25 and éKivntov again in the 
lacuna at 27 between kaf éxutov and tév xpdvov. In each case it is easy to see how 
such a transcription error could have arisen. Moreover, the argument of the passage 
seems to require something like this. Proclus has just identified time as intermediate 
between Intellect that is changeless in both its internal and external activities, and the 
soul which moves both itself and the things that it animates. In between these we need 
something that is moving and immobile or changeless. The phenomenal time is that 
which is located in things and which Aristotle correctly defines as the numberable 
aspect of change, in the sense of what gets counted. At lines 15-22, Proclus turns to 
the question of what does the counting. By this he does not mean the soul that does the 
enumerating, but rather the numbers by which the denumerable time gets counted. I 
take it that his rather opaque comments on fingers and what comes to be by nature 
illustrate this point. By means of our souls, we count them as five, but the numbers by 
which we enumerate them are not the soul or a by-product of the soul. What makes 
them five is not our act of counting, but something in nature that makes the number 
of fingers five. If the phenomenal time that is in the participants flows, then there must 
be a static time, since in the case of everything that moves, there is something that is 
not mobile. This is illustrated even in the simple case where it is not the motion that 
is mobile, but rather the thing that undergoes the motion. 
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where it brings all things around in a cyclical way.''° It would indeed 
be absurd for time, which is an image of eternity, to be merely a tem- 
poral image established within the things that are numbered by it, for 
how could such a thing be an image of so great a god as Eternity if it is 
located in a subject — or rather if it [simply] appears in a subject, and is 
itself an accident of an accidental property? 

If Intellect is secondary to Eternity and Soul is, in turn, an imitation 
(miméma) of Intellect, how can time fail to be something superior even 
to Soul Itself and more substantial than it, since time is an image of 
Eternity? Consequently, as Intellect stands to Soul, so too will Eternity 
stand to time, and vice versa. Thus time is prior to Soul as Eternity 
is prior to Intellect and while Soul would have a share of time, time 
would not participate in Soul, for neither does Eternity participate in 
Intellect, but rather vice versa. Time, therefore, is something that has an 
intellectual nature and it carries the things that participate in it around in 
accordance with number, whether these things be souls or other things. 
‘Time is eternal not only in its essence, but also in its internal activities 
which are always the same. It is, however, mobile [in virtue of its external 
activity] which is the sole respect through which it is subject to part- 
icipation by things external to it — its own gift that extends along with 
(synekteinein) and adapts (ephormazein) the participants. Soul, however, 
is entirely in motion, both in virtue of its internal activities, (which take 
place discursively) as well as in virtue of its external activities (through 
which it moves the bodies [that it animates]). 

It seems to me that those who properly cognised (noe) time’s nature 
thusly named it ‘chronos’ which is sort of ‘choro-noon’, since they wished 
to say that time is like intellect dancing (chorein noun).'*' Perhaps they 
shortened the name to ‘chronos’ as a disguise. Or perhaps it was because 
it is simultaneously stable and dancing, remaining stable by means of one 
aspect of itself, but dancing by means of another aspect (as if time has a 
half that is intellect and a half that is dedicated to dancing). Hence, by 
putting together a part of each, they signified the amazing and creative 
nature of this god. It also seems that since the Demiurge took Intellect as 
his point of departure in ordering the universe, since he is intellectual, in 
the same way time takes the soul as its point of departure in completing 


t° On these epithets for time in the Oracles, see above 20.21, ff. Proclus here returns to the 
same point discussed earlier. Those who fail to recognise the power that Time exercises 
are making a serious mistake and the absolute nadir of this unfortuante tendency is 
located in the Epicurean philosophy. 

The same neologism is used at in Remp. 0 17.23. The notion that the most primary 
cause of time is an intellect that makes divine souls ‘dance’ around the heavens is 
attributed to Syrianus at in Parm. 1217.13-27 (= in Parm. fr. 8 in Klitenic Wear). 
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the universe, since time is hypercosmic. The fact that time is not only 
encosmic, but also — far prior to this — hypercosmic is obvious, if in fact 
the role that Eternity has in relation to the Living Being Itself is the 
same as that which time plays in relation to this cosmos here. [And this 
is, in fact, the case] since the cosmos is a creature endowed with soul 
and intellect and, in general, an image of the Living Being Itself, just as 
time is an image of Eternity. If, therefore, time is such a ‘dancing intel- 
lect’ (choro-noon), then it dances while nonetheless remaining at rest. And 
because of the fact that it remains, its dances are infinite in number and 
such as to cyclically return to the same starting point. After all, since it 
is the first among the intellects that have danced around the whole of 
creation, then insofar as it is essentially intellect and has [a character that 
is] always the same, it has been said to be eternal. But insofar as it dances, 
it revolves the souls, natures and bodies [in the universe] in a circle and — 
to put it briefly — periodically returns everything to its starting point. 
While the cosmos is simply moved in as much as it has shared in soul, it 
is moved in an orderly fashion because it participates in intellect (for that’s 
why he said in the Laws (897b1-z) that ‘when the soul takes as its part- 
ner divine intellect, then [everything] it guides is correct and filled with 
wisdom).''* The cosmos is moved in a manner that is periodic by virtue 
of the fact that it will move from the same [place] to the same [place], 
thereby imitating, one might say, the rest (#oné) of intellect within itself 
because of the way in which time imitates Eternity. This is what has made 
it rather like its paradigm [sc. Eternity] ‘that remains in the one’ (37d6) — 
the fact that [the cosmos is regularly returned to one and the same [state] 
as a result of the temporal cycle.''} Moreover, on the basis of all these 
things you will have all the causes’ of time according to Plato: the 
Demiurge is the efficient cause of time, but Eternity is its paradigmatic 
[cause]. Its final [cause] is the rotation (periagégé) of the things that are 
moved in accordance with their periods back to one [starting point] (for, 
that which cannot remain in the One may yet take it upon itself to rotate 
around again to one [and the same point] and through this achieve the 
One that was sought, which is the same thing as seeking the Good). 


™ Proclus does not quote the passage accurately. The Laws says that when soul adheres 
to divine intellect, then it guides all things to an outcome that is correct and happy, not 
filled with wisdom: votv @¢iov tpocAcPotoav thy wuxty dp0& Kai Euppova TraiSay- 
wyeiv) compared to Plato’s (in the OCT, at least) votv pév TpocAaBotioa dei Bedv pds 
Ge0is, 6p0& Kal eUSaipova Traisaywyei tévta. The correct text for the Laws at this point 
is a matter of dispute. Proclus’ casual quotation, I think, contributes nothing toward a 
resolution. 

3 Sia THs KATA TOV YPOVOV KUKAT|CEWS. 

™4 Tn Proclus’ account of the Platonic causes, these three are the primary ones (in Tim. 1 

3.4). To these are often added the formal and material causes. 
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The procession of time is not some single linear process,"’> like a line 
drawn indefinitely in either direction. Rather it is something definite 
and circumscribed (perigegramenos), dancing around (peri) the Father of 
wholes and the monad of time, spelling out the strength of creation, and 
bringing it about that a complete revolution is performed again and 
again. In fact, it is performed countless times. [This is] a hypothesis that 
is demanded not only by what is reasonable, if one must call that which is 
necessary ‘reasonable’ — for from what source is the complete revolution 
of time present to the things that participate in time if it is not the case 
that the thing they participate in has this power and distinctive property 
of motion? Nor would one want to say that the reasonable status [of this 
view] has been attested to simply by the derivation of the word through 
which the consensus and superlative competence of the Name-givers 
have been revealed to you. Rather, the voice of Plato himself has said 
that ‘these are forms of time that have come to be, imitating Eternity and 
revolving according to number’ (Ti. 38a7-8), for among the things that 
are in motion, time is the first thing to be moved in a circle, proceeding 
into the things external to it in virtue of its own activity and the first to 
return to its starting point after the entire unfolding of its own power. 
As a result of this, it brings the cycles of the other things back to their 
starting points too. Since the soul is that which participates in time in 
the primary manner, time draws the soul around with the entirety of 
what proceeds from it, while it is by means of certain parts of itself 
that time carries round in a circle other [particular] souls, natures, the 
celestial revolutions and, in addition, the final things — the entire realm 
of Becoming — for it is due to the fact that time itself is circulated that 
all things are carried around in a circle, though some of these circles are 
faster or slower than others.''° And further to time’s circular motion — 
if the Demiurge himself makes time a movable image of eternity and 
establishes this in accordance with his own act of cognition concerning 
Eternity, then it is necessary that its movable aspect of time is circular 
and related to dancing, in order that it should not abandon Eternity 
and that it should spell out the Father’s cognition concerning Eternity. 
Generally speaking, since the motion of time is such as to include all 
motions, its motion must be determined far prior to the things [whose 


M5 # Tpd080s5 avToU pia Tis Kai ém’ evOeias. More literally, ‘a single something that goes 
in a straight line’. Time plays a role in defining the Platonic Year that brings all the 
heavenly bodies back around to their starting points. 

Festugiére seems right to amend the punctuation here. Read the full stop after paxpo- 
tropatepot in line 26 rather than after trepidyetat in line 25. KUKAo1 5é GAA@v GAAOL 


116 


Bpaxutropetepoi Te kai YoKpoTropwTtepor continues the thought that tds oUpavious Trep- 
1popds Kai T&oav Ti yéveow are carried around by time’s circular external activity. 
kai yep at 1éA1v renews a much earlier line of argument. 
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motions are] measured by it.''? After all, it is not the case that what 
lacks measure measures the things that are; rather, the primary measure 
measures them, just as Infinity (apeiria) does not limit things, but rather 
they are limited by the most primary Limit.''® Time, however, is not 
moved by virtue of soul, nor by nature, nor by what is corporeal and 
visible, for the motions thus brought about would be divisible ones and 
would not be such as to include the wholes.''? And furthermore, these 
motions too would participate in irregularity to a greater or lesser degree, 
and would themselves stand in need of time since all these [sorts of] 
motions are in time and are not observed in the phase of procession 
as things able to provide a metric for wholes but are instead observed 
among the properties of lives or orbits or affections. The motion of 
time, though, is pure and undifferentiated and is a procession that is not 
capable of different degrees — one that never slackens and is well-ordered, 
equal, similar, and the same — for it transcends regularity and irregularity 
and is present to both of them equally. [Time’s procession or flow] does 
not undergo alteration because the motions that it measures undergo 
alteration. Rather, it remains separate from all that lacks regularity and 
is such as to stimulate motions that are naturally whole, as well as being 
such as to bring them back around to their starting points and able to 
provide a metric for them. While on the one hand it stands in an unmixed 
relation to the things that are measured by it in virtue of the fact that 
its intellectual activity has its own unique property, on the other hand 
it also proceeds in a manner that is discursive and self-motive. In this 
respect it is proper to the psychic order (diakosmos) and, while it does 
inhere (enyparchein) in the things that are delineated and brought to 
completion by it (by virtue of its being the primary-effective (protourgos) 
cause of nature), it does not inhere in any particular one of them in virtue 


"7 The issue in what follows is the “rate” of time’s flow and what determines it. Plato’s 
text tells us that time is a moving or movable (kinéton) image of eternity. The adjective 
can have either sense. It seems to me that Proclus starts this puzzling section by taking 
the modal sense: time is a movable image of eternity. So what, then, sets it in motion, 
or having set it in motion determines the speed at which it passes? It cannot be that the 
things in time - whether psychic or corporeal — do this, for their motions are what get 
measured by it. They don’t, in turn, measure time’s flow. It will turn out (30.19-20) 
that time’s flow is a product of its own intellectual activity. 
These are, of course, the two all-pervasive principles anterior to the One in the meta- 
physics of both Proclus and Iamblichus. Cf. ET prop. go and in Tim. 1 476.4, ff. for 
Proclus and in Tim. fr. 7 (Dillon) for Iamblichus. 
™9 ‘The argument here seems to be that if soul or nature or some specific motion of the 
planets were the motion that determined the rate of time’s flow, then time’s flow would 
be ‘partial’ or perhaps ‘particular’ or ‘specific to one thing’. Importantly, it would not 
be such as to provide an external measure of passage that included among the things 
that it measured the ‘rate-setting’ motion in question. 
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of the fact that it is fitting and appropriate to all of them. After all, it 
was necessary that the measure of the wholes should be in a way like all 
things that it measures and stand in a relation to them that is like kinship 
(syngenés) while still not being the same as them. Therefore the motion of 
time proceeds — revealing, articulating and discriminating in a divisible 
manner the indivisible power that has remained [within it]. Itis parallel to 
the case where some particular number has received all the forms of the 
monad [i.e. unit] separately and, reverting upon itself, is made to come 
full circle, for it is surely in the same manner that the motion of time, 
when it has proceeded in accordance with the measures within the tem- 
poral monad, connects the starting point to the ending point (peras)'*° 
and does this over and over infinitely (apeirakis). This motion has an 
order (taxis) and is itself divine, though it is not an order that gets ordered, 
as the philosopher Iamblichus'*' said, but rather an order that assigns 
an order [to the things that are in time]. Nor is it something that follows 
after those who go first, but it instead stands as the initial leader (archégos) 
of the things that have been produced.'** Nonetheless, time’s motion is 
not measured by anything that has extension (for it would be absurd to 
say that things that possess a nature and a value that is more senior are 
measured by things that are posterior [to them]). The procession which 
it has been said to articulate comes solely from the temporal monad and, 
significantly prior to this, from both the Demiurge and from Eternity 
itself — the thing of which it is, of course, said to be an image and in 
relation to which it has been rendered movable (Tim. 37a5).'*3 Or at the 


70 mpoeAGotoa Trépas &pXf) cuvartet. Perhaps an allusion to Alcmaeon fr. 2: tots 


avOpartrous pnoiv A. Sia ToUTO a&iTOAAVOPal, STI OU SUVaVTOI TiV GPX Tol TEAEL 
Tpoo Gat. 

Cf. Dillon (1973), fr. 63. Simplicius’ Physics Commentary (793.23-794-20) quotes a 
longer passage from Iamblichus’ Commentary on the Timaeus which includes Proclus’ 
lines at 30.32—31.4. 

It is not easy to bring out all the semantic associations of the terminology used here. 
There are associations with the ordering of military formations (‘ranks’) with té&€iv 
uév Exouoa..., oU Thy TaTToVévny,...GAAK Thy TatTOUCAav. These associations are 
amplified with oW&é tiv étopévny tois TpoTNyoupEvois, which one could translate as 
‘nor does it follow those who are in the van of the column’. (Similarly for éAA& tiv 
&pxnyov which can mean the ‘founder of a family’, as well as ‘chief captain’.) But this 
military terminology also bears astronomical associations since the same verb that can 
be used for being in the van of the column is used to refer to one planet getting ahead 
of another in retrogradation. Similarly ‘followers’ has an astronomical sense in which 
it connotes positions that follow the daily movements of the heavens eastward. This 
vocabulary is used extensively in the subsequent discussion of the stars and planets 
whose motions define the parts of visible time. 

In this context, time’s motion is presumably its flow. So Proclus is here reiterating the 
point that what determines the ‘rate’ of time’s flow is itself something that is intellectual 
and thus exempt from flow or change. 
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very least, it is said to moving in comparison with Eternity Itself which 
is entirely without motion (akinétos). It is as if someone had said that the 
soul is divisible in the realm of bodies in comparison with Intellect. It is 
not the case that it is simply this — but only that it would seem to be this 
way when compared with Intellect. In comparison with the divisible kind 
of Being, soul is indivisible. So too, since time is indeed eternal by nature, 
it has nonetheless been at the same time said to be movable considered 
in relation to Eternity itself. Because of time’s order and the continu- 
ity in its procession, there is no great need to regard ‘the prior and the 
posterior’ '*+ in its case in the way that some thinkers have, for [time does 
not flow] ‘merely through a transition (metabasis) of motions’ (as in the 
case of the things that are moved due to the heavens), nor is there some 
unfolding of a living thing’s lifespan (as there is in the case of soul), nor 
[is time’s flow] due to the trajectory of some corporeal process of coming 
to be (as there is in the case of nature), ‘nor is there any other such thing’ 
that may be observed in an indeterminate fashion in its case (for these 
[distinctive kinds of change] are the distinctive features of orders that 
have been established after time). Rather, [in the case of time] ‘there is a 
causal sequence (kat aitién proégésis), as well as an interweaving of the acts 
of production by means of [time’s] continuity, '?> and a primary-effective 
(prétourgos) activity, as well as an actuating power (dynamis energétiké) for 
various and sundry motions.’ Therefore time is movable, not in itself, but 
due to the fact that participation in time is manifested in motions, and 
time measures and demarcates these motions. It is as if someone were to 
say that the soul is divisible in the realm of bodies to the extent that there 
is something in the realm of bodies that participates in it — something 
whose cause the soul includes — and this something is divisible. It is in 
this way that time is moving: in as much as it possesses the cause of the 
activity that proceeds outward from it and which is observed in a divisible 
manner in these motions and is subject to being divided along with them. 
Therefore as the motions come to be temporal because of participation 


724 The phrases marked in quotes here and below indicate where Proclus is quoting, or 
nearly quoting, from the longer section of Iamblichus’ Timaeus Commentary that we 
know from Simplicius’ Physics Commentary. 

Simplicius gives Iamblichus’ text here as: &AAG Kat’ aitiov Toyo Kal cUUTAOKT|Y 
ouvex7] Tov ctroyevvijoEewv Kal TpwToUpyov évépyelav Kai SUvaulv ETTITEAEOTIKTY TOV 


125 


Kivfjoewv Kal KaTe Toladta TévTA &popiZoyeta (Dillon, fr. 63, 24-5). Proclus’ text 
reads: GAAG Kat’ aitiov Tpotyynolv Kal cUUTAOKTy TH oUvEexel Tédv dtroyevvT|cEwWV 
Kal Tpwtoupyov évépyeiav Kai SUvaulv évepyntiKny Tov TroiKiAev Kai TavToSatrév 
xivijoeov. The first difference is probably explained by the fact that Proclus wishes to 
assign a role to both the order and the continuity that he identifies in time’s procession 
(31.12). The second variation may have to do with Proclus’ earlier use of éyeptiK? to 
describe time at 30.16. 
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[in time], in the same manner time comes to be movable because of the 
fact that it is participated in by these motions. 


3. Appendix: specific criticism of “the physicists” 

Observing this [reciprocal relation just noted] in isolation (sonos), 
the physicists supposed time to be [simply] the numerable [aspect] of 
motion,'*° since they were unable to appreciate the cause of this fact. 
[Several things need to be said about this.] 

First, it must be said that the universe was not created to be solely 
in motion: there must also be some aspect of it that remains entirely at 
rest lest rest should undergo motion. At any rate, it was shown in the 
Theaetetus (182a, ff.) that it is impossible for something to be moved [or 
changed] in a manner that is entirely-completely (pantelés). Accordingly, 
since participated time is in the motion by virtue of the fact that it is 
stretched out alongside the motion, there must be something that is 
at rest prior to this [kind of time]. If this [prior time] is inactive, this 
is impossible. But if it is in action, then [one of two things must be the 
case]. Either it will undergo change, in which case something else will be 
required for the measuring of its change, or it will be active in a manner 
that involves no change (akinétés energein). This latter, however, is the 
unique property (édiéma) of time as it really is. 

Second, since it is part of the common conceptions that the Month 
is a god and that the Seasons (Hérai) are goddesses whose rites we have 
inherited’*? and since we also say that Day and Night are goddesses 
whose invocations we possess'*® (for they have been handed over by the 
gods themselves), it is necessary a fortiori then that Time itself should 
be a god since it is such as to include the Month, the Seasons, Day and 
Night. 


26 As Festugiére notes, Proclus includes Aristotle among the physicists whose views come 
in for criticism here. Cf. 9.23-25. 

™7 Ts this simply a matter of the Months having invocations within the system of Julian the 
Theurgist? There are, of course, a multiplicity of long-standing cultic practices around 
the Horai. Perhaps the Horai began as generalised guardians of growth in Hesiod, but 
over the course of time this becomes a cult of the Seasons for both Greeks and Romans. 
Festugiére says in his note on this passage that there is, to his knowledge, no cult of the 
Months. In his exhaustive study of the cult of the Seasons, Hanfmann (1951), v.1 251-2 
notes that months are frequently depicted along with the seasons. Thus Proclus might 
have found some support for the idea that their worship was incorporated together 
with that of the Horai. It is clear from in Remp. 11 16.8—-10 (@s otv 6 Mi éri ceAtns 
8eds Ov Upiotnol Tov &piGuoWWEvov LT\va Tis Tep1oSou Tis CEATVNS, Kai cs ai Weal TH 
yétpa TH EuMave| yevvdoi TOV Opdv, KTA.) that Proclus thinks that Mén (an Anatolian 
divinity associated with the Month and perhaps incorporated in the Sabazian cult) is a 
god whose role is parallel to that of the Horai. 

28 Cf. 20.24 above and 89.17-22 following. 
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Third, if time is something that is in fact subject to being counted, it 
is necessary that what does the counting (to arithmoun) should pre-exist 
prior to what gets counted (for these things are said to be [what they 
are] in relation to one another and what does the counting pre-exists 
(proyparchein) prior to that which gets counted). That which potentially 
counts is prior to what is potentially counted, while that which actually 
counts is prior to what is actually counted.'*? Accordingly, this is what 
time is in reality: the Number Itself which [counts] each of the numbers 
of all of the periods [of time found within the cosmos]. 

Fourth, if something participates in soul, then it participates in time, 
but not vice versa, for inanimate things participate in time [but not in 
soul]. Therefore one must place time above and beyond soul [in the order 
of being]. But since Soul Itself by itself is prior to the participants, it must 
be even more the case that Time Itself is above and beyond (epekeina) 
the things that participate in it. 


4. Earlier Platonists on the sense in which time is ‘an image of Eternity’ 

How, then, would such a thing be an image of Eternity?"3° Let us go 
over the ground again since the idea of these things is hard to grasp. The 
divine Iamblichus says that it [is an image of Eternity] because it exhibits 
the one and infinity of Eternity, and because of its being already and 
simultaneously everywhere, and the fact that it remains in the present, 
and the fact that while it is itself unmeasured, it is nonetheless a metric 
of intelligible beings — [all these features] it exhibits in the form of a 
circular unfolding and continuity and succession, and by distinguishing 
beginnings, middles and ends, and in the fact that it is not absent’3' 
from the things encompassed by it to any great extent. Just as it is not 
movable simpliciter, but is rather movable only [considered] in relation 
to Eternity, so too it is not an image simpliciter, but rather one might 
justifiably call the entire thing (to synolon) an image of Eternity, for while 
it is truly Being, and such as to measure, encompass, and return motions 
to their starting points, it is nonetheless generally said to be an image of 
Eternity. It would seem to be itself the first of the things that are images, 


79 At least I think that this is Proclus’ point. His expression is very elliptical: tod pév 
Suvduel TO KaTe SUvapiv, Tou SE évepyeig TO KaT’ évépyeiav. If visible or moving time — 
the kind that the physicists concern themselves with — is 6 &pi6uds Kivi}cews KATE TO 
Tpdtepov Kai Uotepov (Aristotle, Phys. 4.11, 220a25) one might wonder whether it is 
actually counted or potentially countable. I think this very terse statement is meant to 
show that, whichever is the case, that which does the counting is prior to what gets 
counted. Cf. Phys. 4.12, 223a21-29. 

32.32-34.6 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 64. My translation follows that of Dillon. 
Reading Siaxpivev and &troAeitrev for SiaKpivovti and &troAeitrovti in lines 7 and 8 
with Dillon. 
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for the All-perfect Intellect is not strictly speaking an image of the First 
[i.e. the One] (for how could anything be similar to that which entirely 
lacks form?), while among the things below Intellect and the indivisible 
nature,"3* time would seem to be the very first. Generally speaking, 
if to be an image is to be among the things that participate (for the 
image seeks to preserve the impression of something else that is senior 
to it, from which it receives the unique property (dima) of the form), it 
follows that there is no place for images either in the sphere of the most 
primary Beings (for in as much as they are the most primary, they do 
not participate but are rather participated in by other things — though 
they do not come to be in the participants, but instead bring it about 
in some other manner that these things revert upon them) or among 
sensibles alone (for the things that are intermediate also participate in 
those that are primary and it is not only the sensibles [that do so] since the 
sensibles are assimilated to the primary things by means of the reflections 
(emphasis) from the intermediate things). Therefore time has correctly 
been said to be an image of Eternity, as the whole cosmos is said to be 
an image of the Living Being Itself, both with respect to its soul and to 
its body. 

If, on the one hand, as Porphyry"}} and certain other Platonists sup- 
posed, only sensible things participated in the things that are genuinely 
Being (ta ontés onta), then one would seek images among these [sen- 
sible] things alone. But if, as Amelius'3+ wrote — and prior to him, 
Numenius"}> — there is also participation among the intelligibles, then 
one would expect to find images among them too. But ifin fact the divine 
Plato placed images neither among the things that are most primary, nor 
solely among the sensibles, then Iamblichus would be triumphant on this 
matter (as he is in pretty much all issues) in bidding us to accept the fact 
of participation in the intermediate beings as well as among those that 
come last.'3° 


"32, Not Nature as a hypostasis, of course, but rather the indivisible kind of Being (Tim. 


35a2-3) that is characteristic of the intelligibles. 

733. 33.31-3 = Porphyry in Tim. fr. 78, Sodano (1964). 

34 Cf. Brisson (1987a), 835-6 for a discussion of this passage as evidence for Amelius’ 
views. 

35 in Tim. 11 33.33-4 = Numenius, fr. 46c, Des Places (1973). 

136 Tn his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1079a3—4, Proclus’ teacher Syrianus raises 
as one of the four standard problems about Plato’s forms the question of whether 
they are participated by incorporeal things as well as sensibles (n Metaphys. 109.1- 
3). Syrianus goes on to relate the views of Numenius, Cronius, Amelius and — if we 
accept Usener’s emendation of Syrianus’ text — Iamblichus in terms very similar to 
those used by Proclus. (Dillon draws attention to this and thinks that it allows us to 
gauge the extent of the dependence of Proclus’ commentary upon Syrianus.) It seems 
to me that Syrianus’ response to this question dodges the hard issue about whether all 
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For the present, let these things be enough concerning Eternity and 
the image of Eternity that is simultaneously movable and yet always the 
same and invariant. The Father of wholes, when he brought this image 
forth in accordance with intellectual forms, placed it over the products 
of his own creation since it was not possible for it to abide the all-perfect 
measure of Eternity. Let us turn ourselves to the [task] that remains — 
that of examining the words that come next. 


D. The parts and forms of time, Tim. 37e1-4 


Before the heavens came to be, there were no nights or days, no months 
or years. He contrived the genesis of the latter at the same time as the 
former were established together. These things are the parts of time, 
and both ‘was’ and ‘will be’ are forms of time that have come 

about. (Tim. 37¢1-4) 


It is entirely clear to everyone that, prior to the heavens coming to 
be (in this context I mean by ‘the heavens’ that which is considered in 
conjunction with the soul and entire life of the heavens), there was an 
indivisible [kind of] Being (Tim. 35a1) that remains in Eternity, just as 
Eternity remains in the One (Tim. 37d6). There were no parts of time 
proceeding or being subject to participation. However, what a day or a 
night is, and what a month or a year is, and how these are parts of time, 
as well as the question of why ‘was’ and ‘will be’ have been said to be 
forms of time but not parts — these matters will require a longer account 
and deeper examination. 


1. What are days, nights, etc. 2 

If, therefore, we were to say that day is air being illuminated by the Sun, 
then, in the first place, we would only be saying what happens in a day, 
but not what a day is (for when we say a day is long or short, we surely 
do not predicate an increase or lessening to the air). Furthermore, how 
this would be a part of time is difficult to even imagine. If we were to say 
that the day is the temporal extension determined by the Sun going from 
the east to the west, "37 we will perhaps avoid the previous objection, but 


forms participate in forms such as Likeness or Sameness. Though this is the example 
with which Syrianus opens the question (109.6), his own view — and perhaps that of 
Iamblichus? — seems to be ‘Soul and the sensible realm’ participate in the first and 
best of the intelligibles (109.14—16). Of course, we also find the general principle that 
‘each thing participates in the mode proper to its order of being’ (109.10-11). Proclus 
certainly thinks that intelligible beings participate in henads, though this is a one-one 
relation, not a one-many relation (ET 135). 

737 Tt seems possible that Proclus is alluding to Stoic definitions of the day, night and 
other temporal periods. Since they treat time in general as the interval (diastéma) of 
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will instead fall foul of even more intractable difficulties. For if, on the 
one hand, we just were to say that the interval itself considered without 
its relation to the Sun’s motion is the day, then there appears to be a 
puzzle about how it is not day everywhere, since the interval itself is 
everywhere the same thing.'3* But on the other hand, if we were to 
take the interval together with the combination that it has in relation 
to the Sun’s motion in a simple sense, "3° then there will aways be day 
in the heavens and there will be no night. (And how would a part of 
time be able to be everywhere anyway? — for day and night have clearly 
been called parts of time in the present text.) On the other hand, if 
we don’t consider simply the conjunction of the temporal interval with 
the Sun’s rotation, but instead were to say that the day is [when and 
where there is] the [temporal interval of the Sun’s passage] from east to 
west, while night is [when and where] the [temporal interval of the Sun’s 
passage] from west to east [takes place], then the heavens [considered as a 
whole] will possess neither the day nor the night which are said to be parts 
of time, and obviously neither [will it have] months or years. We deem it 
better, however, to say that time is both that which remains throughout 
the whole of itself and everywhere present to the cosmos with respect 
to all the parts of procession, for the present instant is one and the same 
thing that is everywhere the same. We say that it is necessary for the 
day and all other such parts of time to be same everywhere, even if they 
are subject to participation in a divisible or differentiated manner by 
sensible created things. It is because some people look to such [sensible 
created things] that they have recourse to meanings for words that are 
more customary than they are accurate. 

Now, according to the philosophy that our father [Syrianus]'+° 
espoused, these things are not here for the sake of the destruction 
of the appearances'+' — for let Timaeus say those things which most 


the world’s motion, one might plausibly suppose that periods of time might be similarly 

defined. Cf. SVF 2.510. 

The temporal interval during which it is daylight in Australia is one and the same 

temporal interval the world round. Thus it is day the world round. 

39 That is, we simply say that day is the temporal interval during which there is solar 
movement, then once again it is daytime all the time. 

"4° IIT 35.25-36.33 = Syrianus, in Tim. fr. 18 (Klitenic Wear). 

'4™ ta phainomena or things that are evident to common sense. Proclus has just shown that 
common-sense definitions of ‘day’ or ‘night’ will not allow us to understand Timaeus’ 


138 


words. This is not because Timaeus is abandoning common sense. Rather, Timaeus 
is leading the soul up toward what is abstract and invisible from what is visible. This 
transition is facilitated by his use of the plural nouns, ‘days’ and ‘nights’. To think 
of these in the plural is already to think about an abstract, invisible thing that can be 
repeated. We have days — plural — when we have another instance of the same kind 
of thing. But the kind, of course, is not the same as any of its instances. The true 
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people are in the habit of saying — but instead, referring these [terms] 
to superior hypostases, let us go on, as our teacher was in the habit of 
doing, to make day and night creative measures of time since they stim- 
ulate everything and roll together both the manifest and invisible life as 
well as the motion and order of the sphere of the fixed stars, for these 
[creative measures] are truly parts of time and are present to everything 
in the same manner. They antecedently comprehend (prolambanein) the 
primary-effective (prétourgos) causes of the apparent day and the appar- 
ent night, since each of these is something different in visible time. It is 
to this fact that Timaeus looks when he mentions the way in which time 
came to be simultaneously with the heavens because he uses the plural 
forms of ‘days’ and ‘nights’, as well as ‘months’ and ‘years’. Surely these 
are accessible to everyone, for their invisible and uni-form (smonoeidés) 
causes are prior to what has been multiplied and the sequential rota- 
tions go on to infinity, since motionless things exist prior to things that 
undergo motion, and those that are intellectual are prior to those that 
are sensible. Therefore the most primary notion of day and of night must 
in each case be thought to be something of this sort. 

As for the month, it is what rolls together the lunar sphere and the 
entire completion of the revolution of the Different — a truly divine tem- 
poral measure.'** A year, however, completes and renders continuous 
the intermediate universal creation’*} — something with respect to which 
the Sun is seen as possessing great authority and as measuring all things 


part of time, a day, is a ‘creative measure’ (35.30) in the sense that it makes each 
of the many days a day. Syrianus will go on to claim that this distinction between 
the invisible and uniform cause and the many visible days is accessible (procheiros) to 
everyone (36.6). Hence Timaeus’ language does not ‘do away with the appearances’. 
Rather, it encourages us to reflect on what we commonly say so as to raise our souls 
up to an invisible cause. 

4? uty SE TO Thy O€ANVIAKTV OPaipay kal THOaY Thy &TOTEAEUTTOIV TIS PaTEpoU TrEPIPOPSS 
ouveAiooov. The meaning of ouveAiooov here and above at 3 5.30 with reference to night 
and day is unclear. Given that the hours of night and daylight vary each day, depending 
on the time of the year, perhaps it means something suitably vague like ‘giving each one 
its due proportion in any given day’. In the present passage, Festugiére takes 6atépou 
as ‘the other [star], i.e. the Sun’. This is certainly tempting. The phases of the Moon 
that determine the lunar month are a joint product of the Sun and the Moon’s motions 
in relation to the Earth. 

™43 ‘The sense of this is unclear. I suspect, however, that what Proclus has in mind is 
the idea that the Platonic Great Year is constituted from a series of solar years. The 
Great Year (Tim. 39d2-7) is the temporal period defined in terms of all the stars and 
planets returning to the same point in their respective revolutions. In principle, one 
could think of this temporal period as consisting in so many months. But the fact that 
people discuss it as consisting in so many years, marks the solar year out as a special, 
intermediate phase in the universal creation — i.e. in the completion of a Platonic Great 
Year. 
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together with time. There is no day or night without the Sun, nor is 
there the month and a fortiori the year without it, nor any other measure 
for things that go around the cosmos. I am not talking here merely about 
visible creation — for among these measures of time [like the month and 
the day that we’ve just been discussing], the visible Sun is the cause. 
Rather, even when it comes to the invisible and highest creation, the 
truer Sun measures all things along with time since it is quite simply 
‘the time of time’'+* according to the oracle of the gods about it. That 
Plato too did not merely know these visible things alone, but also the 
divine things which bear the same names is, I think, clear from what 
is in the tenth book of the Laws (899bz2), for he shows that all things 
are full of gods, and brings forward an argument that therefore we may 
say that the Seasons and the Months are likewise divine in as much as 
they have divine lives and divine intellects presiding over them — things 
which the universe has too. If, then, in the text at hand now, Plato speaks 
in particular about those things that are apparent to us (ta phainomena), 
this is nothing to be surprised at, because now [unlike in Book X of the 
Laws] he aims to do natural philosophy. Let these things, therefore, be 
the parts of time, some of which pertain to the sphere of the fixed stars, 
while others pertain to those that go around the poles of the ecliptic, 
and others still belong to various gods or attendants to the gods, "*> or to 
mortal or immortal living beings or to regions of the universe that are 
higher or lower. 


2. What are the tenses? 

‘Was’ and ‘will be’, however, he says to be forms of time and not parts 
in the manner of days and nights, months and years. Over these divine 
orders have been established to fill out the whole series of time and it 
is because of this fact that they have been called parts of time. ‘4° ‘Was’ 
and ‘will be’ however are inevitably seen generally in the case of each of 
these. Hence they are a sort of form that, for instance, doesn’t possess 
any specific matter. (I mean such as diurnal or nocturnal or what have 
you.)'*7 If then these are forms of time that have come to be along 


™44 Or. Chald. fr. 185 (Majercik); cf. below 55.30-1. 

"45 Tt will emerge that these ‘attendants’ are invisible planetary satellites. See below mm 

131.1-18 and Siorvanes (1996), 268-71. 

The parts of time stand in part/whole relations to one another that establish a series 

of dependencies. If we think that wholes are prior, then we will say that there are 

no months without years, days and nights without months, etc. ‘Was’ and ‘will be’, 

however apply universally to all parts of time. Yesterday and last night were, as well as 

last year. Next year, next month, etc. will be. 

"47 S1dtrep eiSn T1v& éoTiv, ciov VAnv iSiav ovK ExovTa- Aéyoo SE TUEPIVTW 7 VUXIOV 7) GAANV 
toiautnv. The point is that the past and future tense are precisely not forms like 
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with the heavens, then there was no such thing prior to the genesis of 
the heavens. But if ‘was’ and ‘will be’ were not, then neither was there 
any change because the prior state (to proteron) and the subsequent state 
(to bysteron) exist in every change. And if there was no change, then there 
was no discordant motion (plémmelés kinésis).'*° Therefore the followers 
of Atticus’? argue in vain that there was time prior to the generation of 
the heavens, but that there was no orderly time, for wherever there is time, 
there too is the past (to parelthon) and future (to mellon), and where these 
are, there too in every case (pants) are ‘was’ and ‘will be’. But in addition, 
‘was’ and ‘will be’ are forms of time that are generated by the Demiurge 
and it is for this reason that he calls them ‘generated’. Therefore time was 
not anything prior to the creation. It is necessary, then, for this much- 
celebrated “discordant motion”, if it exists, to be either not in time at all, 
or more generally for there to be no specific time at which it came about. 
But when it comes to motion it is surely necessary that there be a time in 
which it comes to be, a time at which it is past, one in which it is present, 
and another in which it is future. Therefore, it is not possible for there 
to be motion prior to the creation of time, nor for there to be disorderly 
time, since even disorderly time would have to have a ‘was’ and ‘will be’, 
as well as past and future. If it were to have to consist in the present 
tense alone without the past and future, then it would be eternity and 
not time at all and the [disorderly and] wrongful motion will be eternal 
which is indeed impossible. Or if [the so-called disorderly time] lacks 
even the present tense, as well as lacking past and future, then it would 
bea sort of time that is completely-and-entirely ‘no-when’."5° Asa result, 
there would be no motion or else there would be “atemporal motion”, 
which even they would say is the most impossible of all. Aristotle">' too 
has satisfactorily demonstrated that all motion or change takes place in 
time — the orderly as well as the disorderly — and that in general each 


‘snub’ — Aristotle’s favourite example of a form that presupposes a very specific matter, 
being concavity in a nose. ‘Nocturnal’ is not very selective about its matter, since 
presumably anything that happens in the dark is nocturnal. ‘Past’, however, can apply 
to past nights, past days, past years and so on. 

That is, when Timaeus 30a4 talks about things undergoing motion in a discordant and 
disorderly manner, this is not meant to imply that there was ever really a time when 


148 


there was pre-cosmic chaos. Proclus here returns briefly to his extended campaign 
against literalist readings of the creation in the dialogue. See in Tim. 1 381.26-387.5. 
™49 Cf. Atticus, fr. 31 (Des Places). 
15° TravTEAdds OUK fv TOTE TIS KPdvos; the use of TravTeAdds contrasts this disorderly time with 
the manner in which the all-perfect Paradigm participates in Eternity in a similarly, 
but positively, tavteAdds manner at 16.29 above. 
Diehl takes this to be a reference to Cuel. 1.10, 28026, ff. It seems more likely to me 
that Proclus has in mind Phys. 4.14, 222b30-23a15. 
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kind of motion has both the previous state and the subsequent one in 
order that it can be that which it is said to be (i.e. motion) and not 
rest instead of motion. As I said before (37.16), Plato has clearly taught 
us that there was no ‘was’ or ‘will be’ prior to creation when he spoke 
about days and nights, and in this way [he has also clearly taught us that] 
these things (namely, ‘was’ and ‘will be’) are generated forms of time. 
These people [sc. those around Atticus], however, say that the discordant 
motion was ungenerated. Consequently, if there was some sort of time 
then, it too was ungenerated. Consequently, ‘was’ and ‘will be’ would also 
be ungenerated. [But this is not what Plato tells us.] Therefore there was 
no ‘was’ or ‘will be’ prior to the generation of the cosmos, but these 
things are simultaneous with the cosmos, since the time which serves as 
the number for orderly or disorderly motion indifferently is one and the 
same thing. Therefore through these considerations this [conclusion] 
has been shown once again as a corollary of these approaches. 

Now, if you wish to contemplate these as the forms that they in fact 
are — and this was just how it seemed to our teacher [Syrianus] when he 
was dealing with these matters — then take a complete cycle and a wholly- 
complete evolution (bolotelés choreia) of time, some of which has already 
become past, while some of it is yet to come, and you will see the ‘was’ 
and ‘will be’ as things that are forms (e7dos) of time. However, whenever 
we do not understand it thusly, but instead take the verbs in a divisible 
manner, the wholly-complete and holy form (idea) of time is not made 
apparent to us in the case of each [‘was’ and ‘will be’]. We see instead a 
particular accidental feature in some of the things that are in the process 
of coming to be and subject to change. That is, unless the ‘was’ indicates 
the perfective (telesiourgos) order of time, while the ‘will be’ indicates the 
revelatory (ekphantorikos) order in the same way that the present tense 
‘is’ indicates the connective (sunektikos) order. After all, time reveals the 
things that are ‘not yet’, connects the things that are present [to what is 
past and what is future], and perfects [or completes] the things that have 
come about, introducing suitable limits to their cycles. Let these things 
be said on our behalf concerning the parts and the forms of time. 

We have remarked earlier (18.12—19) on the term ‘contrived’, that 
time is a work of the Demiurge and, in fact, a divine contrivance through 
which the things that undergo change nonetheless will persist through- 
out and will be included within perfection, eternity, and the preservation 
of measure and comprehension. "> 


152 8 o TK UETABAAAOVTA Br SAou pével Kal TeAEIOTHTOS Kal d1S1dTHTOS Kal Ppoupas Kail 
yétpou Kal Treployf|s TrepiArjwetar. Festugiére suggests, not implausibly, that trepi- 
Ajwetar plus genitive is equivalent to ‘will participate in’. He supplies an adjective 
for ppoupés and treats the entire list as things in which beings subject to change 
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3. Problem: why do the heavenly gods need time? 

Now, someone might say, ‘How can it not be that things that are divine 
are their own measure?’ and in particular ‘Isn’t it the case that those 
divinities that orbit the heavens determine their own motion?’ I would 
very much agree with this too, for the things that are enmattered and 
corruptible possess both their existence and the extent of that existence 
from other things, while, in contrast, things that are divine possess it 
from more primordial causes and from themselves." It is for this reason 
that, at the point when he started to discuss the revelation of time in 
the realm of the heavens, he said ‘the stars came to be for the sake of 
cooperating’>+ in the production of time’ (38e4) and, furthermore, that 
they were ‘instruments of time’ (41e5), and on a third occasion he said that 
they had come to be for the sake of ‘defining and preserving the numbers 
of time’ (38c6). The fact that the stars cooperate in the production of time 
shows that time has an existence that is prior to them, while the fact that 
time is revealed in the realm of the cosmos shows that it is present through 
them (for since time is in them, it is revealed through their motions)."5> 
Furthermore, the fact that they are instruments of time sort of indicates 
the same thing in a different manner insofar as the whole of time — both 
that which remains [in the cause] and that which proceeds -— was produced 
by the Father himself and the Creator of all things toward the measuring 
of the things within the cosmos. However, the celestial [gods] contribute 
toward the creation of the partial measures that are included within the 
single time [of the cosmos] and in particular each one [of these celestial 


participate through time: ‘recevront une part de perfection, d’éternité, de protection 
divine, de measure, et seront pour une part contenus dans les causes’. On the basis 
of Tas ppoupNTiKds Treployas at 312.16, I prefer to think that the last two genitives 
are governed by ppoupas. Through time, changeable particulars each have their own 
measure or lifetime through which they exist and a stretch of time within which they 
are included in an orderly way. 

"53 Cf. Proclus’ understanding of the sense in which the sensible cosmos is generated. It 
has its existence from other sources. Soul, by contrast, is both generated and ungener- 
ated. It is capable of reversion upon itself and thus self-constituted, as well as being 
constituted by the causes prior to it. Cf. ET prop. 1809. 

154 Plato’s verb here is ouvarr-epy&opai and the English ‘cooperate’ doesn’t quite convey 
the sense that the work thus performed is subordinate and involves finishing off what 
someone else started. This connotation of prior activity is essential to the argument 
that follows, but I cannot think of any concise English translation that conveys the 
precise meaning. 

"55 So time has its existence both from higher causes and also from the celestial gods. 
Thus the question that opens this section is well motivated, but betrays a partial 
perspective. The divine beings that orbit the heavens do determine their own measures, 
so time is not something just “thrust upon them” from above. They cooperate in time’s 
production, just as self-constituted beings cooperate in their own existence. But this 
does not in itself show that they do not also have higher causes. 
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gods] contributes in a more instrumental fashion to the establishment 
of [the measure of time] that is appropriate to it, for in general the 
entire secondary creation [of particular things] has its status in relation 
to the single and indivisible creation. ‘°° Each of the individual heavenly 
[bodies] is said to help bring about its own measure. For example in 
the case of the Sun, though it contributes to all [temporal] measures 
due to its commanding status, it nonetheless contributes in a special 
way to the year since the year is its own individual (dion) measure — 
a measure which it helps to create in conjunction with the Demiurge 
and the universal time (bolos chronos). The Moon, on the other hand, 
contributes particularly toward the constitution of the month, while the 
fixed stars contribute toward day and night, while the impact (typos) in 
the case of the remaining [heavenly bodies] is also obvious. Of course, 
there is no night, nor a fortiori any day separate from the Sun, nor a 
year without the [movement of] the fixed stars through the Zodiac, and 
similarly in the case of the other heavenly bodies, but nonetheless these 
other [temporal] measures are particularly appropriate to other things. 
The stars could also be said to be instruments of time insofar as it has a 
creative status (axia poétiké) in relation to them since it puts Becoming in 
order through them as if through instruments. By means of this it is also 
clear that time is not merely the participated [time] and the number of 
motion, if the Rulers of the Cosmos'’’ [i.e. the seven planets] in fact have 
the rank of instruments in relation to it, but that it is an invisible god with 
an eternal essence that is active with respect to every motion throughout 
the entire cosmic cycle, employing these gods instrumentally as more 
partial measures than itself. 

The claim that ‘the stars were created in order to distinguish and 
preserve the numbers of time’ (38c6) clearly means that the one time 
that proceeds from the Demiurge and his will remains one, whole and 
undifferentiated — even though by dint of the motions of these [heavenly 
bodies] it comes to be plural in number and appears as if it were divided 
and differentiated, so that the measure that is appropriate to each one 
is, as it were, separated from the whole of time and always preserved by 
virtue of the regular and orderly movement [of each heavenly body]. In 
fact, however, it is the other way around: the heavenly gods are actually 
preserved by the numbers of time and they have a share in a definition 
(diorismos) for the periods and returns to the starting point which they 
make [thanks to the numbers which determine them]. Simultaneously, 
however, we [should also say that] the numbers of time are preserved 
through the circular motions [of the heavenly bodies] since we seek to 


156 See above on 36.13. 157 See above on 2.10. 
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draw conclusions about things that are invisible from things that are 
visible. 


4. The harmony of Plato and the Theurgists 

It is not merely Plato who concurs with these things, as we said earlier 
[20.22], but also the Theurgists since they praise the encosmic gods as 
eternal, limitless, young and old, having a form that is spiral. And in 
addition they regard them as having their essence in eternity, remaining 
always the same, and as infinite in power. How else have the things that 
go around [sc. the stars] assisted the infinity of visible time other than [by 
having these encosmic gods] circularly draw things back into the same 
state, while ageing and making them new, and recalling them through 
time into the appropriate measure, since time is such as to include things 
that undergo both circular and rectilinear motion? Such is the character 
of the helix and it is for this reason that time too is celebrated as hav- 
ing a spiral shape as I said earlier [21.2]. Since this is so they [sc. the 
Theurgists] do not merely celebrate time as a god, but also Day itself 
and Night, as well as the Month and the Year — and plausibly so too, 
for there must be an entirely unmoved cause for things that are carried 
around eternally and formally differentiated from one another. In any 
case they have provided the conjunctions, invocations and sacred rites for 
these things.'5® It is also necessary not merely to consider all these mat- 
ters superficially, ‘5° but to worship as divine the invisible and unmoved 
things that are prior to the moving objects that are obvious to everyone. 
This is a view for which Plato too is evidence since in the Laws (8g9b) 
there is a discussion of these gods, as I said earlier [36.22]. Furthermore, 
the Greeks have provided us with rites of the Month, '®° while the Month 
is celebrated by the Phrygians in Sabazion hymns in the midst of the rites 
of Sabazios.'°! The reason is that whatever people first apprehended as 
able to provide a metric for eternal rotation, they assumed to be a god 


158 See below at 89.16-23 where these are discussed further. 

159 él SaxTUA@y TéVTEA TAUTA Udvov oKoTrEiV; cf. 89.20 and in Remp. 11 16.3, 169.2, 172.18, 
233.25. Inall cases, the phrase occurs in a context where we have something numerical, 
like the Perfect Number, and we are advised not to treat it merely as something to 
be totted up, but to look for its deeper significance. One is reminded of Lactantius, 
Divine Institutes 5.23 where he accuses pagan piety of being ‘worship by the fingertips’ 
or superficial and lacking in moral seriousness; MacMullen (1981), 63. 

See above 32.17. 

A syncretist cult whose celebrations we first learn about in Demosthenes, On the 
Crown, 259, ff. and Theophrastus, Characters 28. In these reports, a snake is the central 
element. By the imperial period, Sabazios seems to have become a cosmic deity by a 
variety of accretions and associations. Among these are Mén and hence the association 
with the Month. There are also Orphic connections, which may explain the salience 
that Sabazios has for Proclus. See Johnson (1984). 
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and honoured it through sacred rites and worship, as they did with the 
Seasons (Horai). They were able to know these things [sc. the months 
and the seasons] on the basis of the results brought about by them, even 
if they could not similarly know the year. The Theosophers,"®? how- 
ever, were able to celebrate the year as a god, though it was not easy 
for everyone to know this god and worship it due to the difficulty of 
comprehending the period that was measured by it. There were parallel 
difficulties in the case of universal time, due to ignorance of the single 
period [of the heavenly bodies], so it would have been difficult for just 
anyone to have tracked down the fact that it exists and is a god. And yet, 
if it is in fact the case that an unmoved cause exists prior to an eternal 
motion, then it once again follows that what determines everything in 
a unified manner and what numbers that which gets counted must exist 
prior to the eternality [of the motion]. 


E. The proper limits of tensed language 
1. Explication of Tim. 37¢4—-38a1 


... which [forms of time] we forget about when we incorrectly apply 
them to eternal Being. For we say that ‘it was’ and ‘it will be’ when 
actually the word ‘is’ alone applies according to true speech. (37e4—38a1) 


a. General observations 


First, it is worth reiterating that he once again equates eternal Being with 
intelligible Being so that we will be more clearly persuaded that he meant 
for the cosmos to have been generated as an image of the intelligible 
gods at the point at which he said that it had come to be as an image of 
the eternal gods. 

Next, one must observe how Plato goes right back to the true con- 
ceptions of things, since he sees that human beings neither think nor 
say anything sound with respect to these issues, and at the same time 
purifies the usage of the words through which the teacher must achieve 
recollection in the thoughts of those who are naturally apt [at recol- 
lection]. Therefore, on the one hand, it [merely?] seems*®} that, due 
to its even-handed character, the statement [in the lemma] brings only 


162 We have an Orphic hymn addressed to the Seasons and the Year (18), so perhaps the 


Theosophers Proclus has in mind are the Orphics. 

163 The Soxei uév at line 6 is answered by SUvauiv 8¢ at line 10. The rebuke to our ordinary 
use of temporal language in relation to the atemporal intelligibles merely seems to be a 
mild one since the one who points out this mistake engages in it too. In fact, however, 
this is a serious error. Our language is tantamount to the Giants’ attack on Olympus, 
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a light charge against people’s ordinary usage of words, for the term 
‘incorrectly’ is one that does not typically amount to serious censure, 
especially when it applies both to those who are charged and to the one 
who brings the charge. But on the other hand, the statement does have a 
penetrating and striking character,‘®+ for consider that if human beings 
attempt to apply that [temporal being] which the Demiurge has allotted 
to the final stages of creation (due to their inability to receive the super- 
ior comprehension [that is Eternity]) to those beings which remain in 
eternity, then they engage in a kind of war of the Giants — countering by 
their utterances the will and power of creation, crudely striving to hurl 
rocks and trees back up into heaven.‘°5 

For what reason, therefore, are ‘was’ and ‘will be’ terms that do not 
apply to the intelligibles? Itis because the very measure of the intelligibles 
[sc. Eternity] is both motionless and immobile and this measure makes 
what is measured by it such as to wholly transcend change (metabolé). For 
what reason, then, does ‘it is’ alone apply to eternal being according to 
true speech? Because what it [sc. eternal being] is, it always is. It neither 
loses anything nor does it gain: not with respect to Being or Life or the 
act of cognition (noésis) — much less with respect to its very unification 
(bendsis). Is it therefore the case that of these three terms — ‘was’, ‘is’, and 
‘will be’ — it is not fitting to apply the extreme terms in the case of the 
intelligibles, but only the middle term. Or is it the case that none [of 
these terms may, in fact, be used]? The reason for the latter’® is that the 
sense of ‘is’ that is coordinate with ‘was’ and ‘will be’ is not fitting for 
the intelligibles, but only [the sense of ‘is’] that transcends all of these. 
Only the sense of ‘is’ that has no trace whatsoever of time and is itself 
determined in accordance with the eternal measure ought to be assigned 
to the gods and the intelligibles. The case is parallel to that of [the mean- 
ing of the word] ‘always’ where there was'’’ one sense that was eternal 
and another that was temporal. So too there is a dual sense of ‘is’ where 
one sense applies to genuine Being, while the other applies to things 


since by our words we effectively deny the will and power of the Demiurge who has 
distinguished temporal from eternal being. 

It may be that these are terms used to distinguish specific rhetorical effects. Thus we 
find the following comment on the style of Demosthenes from the Athenian rhetorician 
Sopater (4th century) in his Diairesis Zétématin 8.206-7 Se tepov eitrois dv To1oUToV 
TANKTIKOV Kai Spiwy Kal AnuooGeviktis uetexov BapvTnTos. Proclus would, of course, 
have been familiar with the terminology of the rhetors since he had such training 
himself and there were skilled rhetoricians associated with the school. 

165 Cf. Sophist 246a7-9. 

166. OUSauds; OSE yap KTA. It is clear that what follows the ydp gives Proclus’ reasons 
for supposing that, in a certain sense, none of the three terms applies to the intelligible 
realm. 

Proclus discusses the dual sense of dei at 3.9 above. 
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within the cosmos. Therefore, when Plato says that the word ‘is’ alone 
(monos) applies according to true speech, by changing the position 
of the word mmonos we may discover a more scientific (epistémonikéteros) 
[or more precisely correct] statement. '®° [Such a transposition yields the 
statement] that ‘that which solely is’ applies [according to true speech] — 
that is, the sense of ‘is’ that is independent (kath heauto) and transcends 
relation to the forms of time that are coordinate with one another. 


b. The source of our confusion about tensed language 


How then did it turn out that human beings came to be so mistaken 
as to project back up toward the intelligible gods terms that are not at 
all fitting for them? The general cause is the forgetting (/éthé)'®? about 
divinity that in our case supervenes upon the shedding of [the soul’s] 
wings, falling down, and association with mortal bodies. It was for this 
reason that Plato said: we forget about [this fact] when we incorrectly 
apply them [sc. tensed words] to eternal Being. But those who practise 
theurgy are surely not affected this way: it is not licit for them. Rather, 
they celebrate Time himself as a god, and they regard one [time god] 
as ‘connected with the zones’, as we said, and another as ‘independent 
of the zones’.'7° It measures the period of the third of the aetherial 
[heavens]. Yet another is set over the intermediate one among these 


‘68 Proclus has in mind changing Plato’s original word order ti 8¢ 16 oT! udvov KaT& 
Tov GAnbF] Adyov Trpoon}|Kel for TH SE TO Udvov ~oT1 TrpooT|Kel. He thinks that the latter 
better conveys the sense that only the non-temporal ‘is’ — the one that stands apart 
from the coordinate past, present and future tenses — applies to genuine Being. 

This notion of the soul’s forgetfulness is, of course, Platonic. Cf. Phdr. 250a and Rep. 
621a. Doubtless because of this, it also figures in the Chaldean Oracles (fr. 109). Such 
is Proclus’ enthusiasm for this subject that the contrast between the theurgists, who 
do not abuse temporal language, and ordinary people who do quickly turns into a 
digression on assorted temporal gods in the works associated with the Oracles. Proclus 
eventually returns to the topic of the confused ideas of ‘the many’ at 44.2 below. 

See 27.10 and 32.18 above. This material may be drawn from Julian’s work ‘On the 
Zones’, i.e. on the orbits of the heavenly bodies. Putting these passages together we 
seem to have five strata of time gods in Proclus’ understanding of the Chaldean system. 
(1), and most proximate to us, will be those gods ‘connected with the zones’, i.e. those 
gods dependent upon the planetary orbits such as the Year, the Month, etc. (2) that 
which is independent of the zones, i.e. this god or gods transcend the motions of the 
planets. Proclus perhaps thinks of these as unparticipated monads of the gods in (1) 
or perhaps as corresponding to the sphere of the fixed stars. The next three gods are 
difficult to square with the three realms of the Chaldean cosmology delineated at 1 
57-10, ff.: the Empyrian (i.e. intelligible); the Aetherial (i.e. the order of the fixed stars 
and planets); and the Hylic (i.e. the sub-lunary). Thus I think we must suppose that here 
a further division of the aetherial region is intended. If (2) corresponds to the sphere 
of the fixed stars, then (3) Archangelic Time is a god beyond that which presumably 
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cosmoi, a certain Archangelic time. Another one [that is called] Com- 
manding time rules over the very first of the aetherial [heavens], while 
above all these is another Fontal [time god] that directs and rotates the 
empyrian cosmos and also determines its period. This god proceeds from 
the Fontal Goddess who gives birth to all life, as well as all motion. This 
goddess brought forth Fontal Time and instituted it as a measurement 
for all moving things and the periods of every one of them right down 
to the final stages of creation. After all, these too [sc. the final stages of 
creation] are also measured by periods even though they are composed of 
things that are capable of being entirely destroyed. Plato himself teaches 
us in the Phaedo (71d4, 77c8) that everything that is alive comes to be 
from that which is dead and that all that is dead comes to be so from 
what was living. Insofar as there is a time period for all things, there is 
also'”' a return to the starting point even for things that have come to 
be — not merely for those things that are indestructible — for it is also the 
case that we have a certain period for an individual thing that has gone 
from non-existence and into non-existence [again], if a period is in fact 
a movement from the same [state] to the same [state].'7* Time, there- 
fore, is such as to measure everything, right down to the last things, and 
defines periods for every one of them. He adds time to the things that 
undergo change in order that, through the period established by going 
from this state back to the same state — a period that time determines 
for each thing that undergoes change — they may imitate the continuous 
rest of Intellect in itself.'73 

The multitude frequently mix up the diverse composition (systasis) 
of things and do not distinguish between those things that are in some 
sense proper to things that are and those proper to things that come 
to be. It is ignorance about eternity and time in particular that brings 


determines its rate, while (4) Commanding Time rules over this hypercosmic rate- 
setter. (5) Fontal time seems to correspond to the function of Eternity for Proclus, since 
the empyrian cosmos corresponds to the realm of intelligibles. The Fontal Goddess 
who gives birth to all life and motion is Hecate. The terminology for these gods seems 
to be fluid; cf. in Parm. 647.6-9 t& tois Acoupiois Suvnyéva, Zavai Kai AZeovoi, Kai 
Tinyai kai ApeiAixto1 kal Zuvoyeis, SV cov éxeivoi Tas THEEIS EPUNVEVOUGI TOV OEdv. 
Retaining the kai deleted by Diehl at 43.27. 
Souls, of course, have their own periods of incarnation. What Proclus seems to have 
in mind here is the causal role in returning things to their starting points. Thus a city 
or a tree goes from not having existed, to existing for a while to not existing again. 
This is the apokatastasis for these individuals. Time does not merely act as a cause with 
respect to the cycles of the heavenly bodies, but right down to individual perishable 
things. 
73 Deleting 6 aid at line 33 in accordance with the suggestion of Schneider that is listed 
in Diehl’s apparatus. For the tot vot tiv év atte yoviy, see above 28.26. 
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about this profound confusion and illicit use [of words].'7+ Of course, 
a certain similarity among the things in question contributes too, for 
the final stages [of creation] are not separated from the things that are 
most primary. They depend upon those [that are most primary] and 
proceed in accordance with these <intermediate [stages]>'75 and take 
on the form of images. Similarities have a terrible power when it comes 
to those who lack understanding — a power that can lead into fallacious 
reasoning, divert them from one thing to another, persuade them to 
interact with images as if they were paradigms, and prompt them to 
think that a fundamental essence is nothing over and above what is in 
fact merely the visible image of this essence. Therefore, when we see in 
the things here a mixture of Being in relation to Not-Being — for instance, 
when we say that a thing ‘is’, then in a sense there is a predominance of 
Being, but when ‘were’ or ‘will be’ are uttered concerning something, 
there is a sense in which Not-Being predominates — we transfer this 
to the eternal order of beings where in fact nothing is passing by nor 
is anything about to be, nor in general is there any change. [In that 
realm],'”° there is no procession of time, nor is there any hint of the 
kind of being that corresponds to privation.'”” There is only true Being 
(aléthés ousia), genuine Being (to ontés on), and that which is always the 
same. There everything is in the now and things are already finalised 
simultaneously — not as one thing in another, nor as the same things 
existing in their [respective] subjects, since in their case where, as is said, 
beauty and goodness are the totality of their existence, being Good is in 
no way separate from just Being. 


174 Saffrey (1975), 558 supposes that this is a veiled allusion to Christians. It seems to me, 
however, that it is perfectly general in its scope and could include Atticus and Plutarch 
as well. 

75 Diehl provides t& yéoa at line g and Festugiére helpfully points out that time is 

the intermediary through which sensibles participate in Eternity (in Tim. 11 16.33, 

25.24, 26.9). This mediating role for time is associated with Iamblichus at 33.25 

and 34.6. 

Festugiére reads étrov in the lacuna at line 19, simply repeating it from the previous 

occurrence in line 18. My translation reads as if I supposed éei, but this is not so. 

Festugiére’s is surely the simpler hypothesis for the missing word. It is simply that 

another iteration of ‘where...’ makes for awkward English. 

177 nt Tov Svtos TOU KaT& oTépNoIv ENpaois. Presumably Proclus has in mind the idea 
that there is no privation or absence of anything such that this lack could provide the 
potential for things to be some other way later. Since time does not proceed, there will 
be no later. But, from the other side, there will be no need for anything to come later, 
since all is eternally present in the intelligible realm. Festugiére translates: ‘ni méme 
trace fugitive de ce comporte qui une négation’. 
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2. Explication of Tim. 3 8a1—9 


Was and will be are properly spoken about with respect to the Becoming 
that passes in time, for these two are motions. But that which is 
changelessly always the same neither comes to be older nor younger on 
account of time.*”® It has not come to be at some past time, nor has it 
now come to be, nor will it ever be in the future. None of the features 
that Becoming has brought to sensible things pertain to what is 
perpetual. Instead these are forms of time which imitate eternity and are 
circulated in accordance with number. (Tim. 38a1-9) 


He says that these three things pertain to Becoming on account of time. 
First, the ‘was’ and the ‘will be’; second, to become younger and older; 
third, to have come to be at some time or to have come to be now or to 
come to be at some point in the future. Among these three, the divine 
Iamblichus'’? says that time brings about the first one in as much as 
it proceeds from Being, while it brings about the second in as much 
as it springs from Life, and time produces the third in as much as it is 
dependent upon the intellectual order. 

‘Though these things have been stated [by Iamblichus] in an exceed- 
ingly wise manner, ask yourself, first, whether it is necessary to consider 
these things as three rather than as two. [Or can one take them] in such 
a way as to implicitly understand ‘younger or older’ with ‘to have come 
to be at some past time’ as well as ‘to be coming to be now’ and ‘to come 
to be in the future’ in order that [younger or older] should accord not 
only with the [tenses of the verb] ‘to come to be’, but so that they accord 
with all the parts of time and all the parts of Becoming since it would 


178 Proclus has 81& xpdvov oWSE yevéobar both in the lemma and subsequently at 45.5, 
46.11 and 47.19, while the OCT has 81 ypdvou. 

79 Proclus in Tim. ut 45.5-11 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 65 (Dillon). Dillon regards 
Jamblichus’ view as puzzling. Of the three hypostases — Being, Life and Intellect — the 
third seems to have the smallest extension among the things in the realm of being. Only 
some things are ennoun, while a wider extension are alive, and all things participate 
in Being. Yet the tenses of ‘to come to be’ seem to be equally wide in extension with 
the tenses of ‘to be’ that are mediated from the uppermost hypostasis, Being, to the 
realm of Becoming by time. Dillon’s solution is to suggest that Intellect corresponds 
to individuals under a sortal term, with strict criteria of individuation, while Being and 
Life produce mass terms — some more existence; some more life. He grants that this 
is speculative, but sees no better hypothesis. 

Perhaps this might be a better explanation: while it is true that fewer individuals 
within the realm of Becoming are endowed with intellect, and yet more are alive, 
and all share in Being, the focus of the discussion now is the cosmos as a whole. It, 
however, is alive and endowed with intellect when considered as a whole (Tim. 30b8). 
Thus perhaps Dillon’s initial assumption that the three hypostases are progressively 
more limited in their extension is not true in this context. 
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be wrongful to refer these [notions of younger or older] to the gods."*° 
Next, going back to the start of this entire passage, consider whether 
only the two things would correctly be said of the realm of Becoming 
(I mean ‘was’ and ‘will be’) or whether that which forms an interme- 
diate between these two (I mean ‘is’) would also apply to the realm of 
Becoming. The term itself has not been used on this occasion [at the start 
of the lemma] lest the homonymy of the word should again introduce 
confusion into the discussion, for the eternal [sense of] ‘is’ does indeed 
apply to the intelligibles. Moreover, while" it is clear to everyone that 
though each one of the images participates in a way in the paradigm, the 
entire cosmos participates in a different manner in the intelligible [Living 
Being Itself]. Consequently, if genuine Being is up there, Being would 
be here in some other manner. The word ‘is’, however, is not counted 
together with ‘was’ and ‘will be’, both because that which is in the strict 
sense is not in the realm of Becoming and because even what is in a 
secondary sense is a result of the intelligible realm [in a way that what 
was and what will be are not], so that it would be more pertinent to it. 
It is [not enumerated along with ‘was’ and ‘will be’] in addition because 
the objective here is to say what the distinctive features of each of the 
two natures amounts to; not to see whether one of them has a share in 
something that is ranked beside the other. This is in fact the case with 
‘was’ and ‘will be’, even if they are particularly characterised by Not- 
Being — the one being related to ‘what no longer is’ and the other to 
‘what is not yet’ — that each one nonetheless surely participates in Being 
in some manner, for were this not so, they would not have been named 
after it even by derivation (parenklisis).'** Nonetheless, it is due to the 
predominance of Not-Being in them that they are solely appropriate to 
Becoming but are not in any way suited to genuine Being. And here’s yet 
another reason:'*} the monad of ‘is’ is more akin to Eternity and to the 


In other words, Proclus proposes to treat ‘younger and older’ as things that a subject 
can be both said to ‘come to be’ or ‘to be’ in the past, present or future tenses. The 
point of this scholastic disagreement with Iamblichus is not easy to see. Perhaps it is 
that there is one sense of ‘younger’ or ‘older’ that it is illicit to apply to the gods — the 
sense conjoined with tensed language of being or becoming. But we can say that some 
gods are ‘older’ than others in a distinct sense of timeless priority in procession. For 
the sense of tpooutrakoueiv as ‘implicitly understand’, see LSJ u. 

Festugiére recommends kai pty tpdSnAdv got: <pév> at line 23 to answer ou 
ouvnpi®untai Sé (‘however’) at 27. 

Cf. in Crat. 41.12—15 where naming by derivation is illustrated by the relation between 
kpaviov and képa or kvnuis and Kvnur). Cf. Damascius, in Parm. 305.27 and 307.18. 
kai GAAws Sé continues the list of reasons initiated at 45.28 (81671 Te... kai 81671 Kall) 
for why ‘is’ is not numbered along with ‘was’ and ‘will be’. 
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intelligibles while the dyad of ‘was’ and ‘will be’ is related to Becoming 
and time. '“4 

This strength of the temporal activity is surely great because it 
arranges together what is no more with things that are, as well as arran- 
ging that which is yet to be with what is now present."*> All these things 
come to be continuous in accordance with time, and that which exists 
presently is dismissed through time into ‘what was’. But even when this 
happens, what was present is not carried away into the realm of what 
is not in any way at all. Rather, on account of time, these things have 
in some manner been ranked alongside those things that are.'*° How, 
then, are ‘was’ and ‘will be’ said to be forms of time and proper [only] in 
the case of things that have come to be? Or is it the case that there were 
some forms of time — those that are simpler and are merely temporal 
progressions and extensions that are such as to measure the things that 
are wholes — and also some other forms of time that ranked along with 
the things that have come to be in time? After all, ‘there was a time’ is 
not the same as ‘there was a was’, just as downward is not the same in 
the case of place as it is in the case of the Earth. The first is a single 
simple thing, while the other is composite and two-fold. The former is 
that which includes, while the latter is that which gets included. So too 
in the case of ‘was’ — the one that is temporal includes and measures and 
is simple. However, that which is associated with becoming in time is 
included and measured. It participates in time, but it is not [édentical to] 
time. It is obvious that all Becoming is included by time, just as time itself 
is included by the intelligibles. It follows from these facts that time is 
said to proceed according to number (Tim. 3747), in as much as it makes its 


184 Tt is hard to be certain but I suspect that the present tense is a monad, while past and 
future correspond to the dyad, because the latter pertain to a time that is defined in 
relation to the present moment. So ‘x was F°’ is true if and only if there is a time, t, such 
that t is past in relation to the time of utterance and x is F at t. 

Earlier we observed the active power of temporal passage in bringing about effects. 
Time’s passage does not merely measure a process in which I grow old and grey: 
it plays an active role in arranging the events across my lifespan. Here is another 
demonstration of this god’s active power. It can connect, on the same time line as it 
were, things that are no longer (i.e. past events) with what is and this again with what 
is yet to be (i.e. future events). 

Proclus seems to credit time with lending some measure of being to past events. Com- 
pare how Lucretius supposes that facts about the past are made true by the continued 
existence of the atoms that constituted the objects involved in those past facts. Proclus 
seems to credit time itself with the power to preserve truth-makers for past tense state- 
ments. In what follows, past time is likened to the place where Earth is. It is the place 
that determines where down is, though we may say that down is toward the centre 
of the Earth. Similarly, specific events are in the past, but an event’s pastness is not 
determined by its relation to those events, but by its residing in past time in the same 
manner in which the Earth resides in the centre. 
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procession in accordance with the intellectual forms and measures that 
are in it. Becoming, however, might be said to proceed in time (38a1) in 
as much as it gets measured, arranged and brought to a conclusion by 
time. Once again, time is said to move in a circle in imitation of Eter- 
nity (38a7) — just as the heavens are said to be spherical in imitation of 
Intellect (33b5; 34a2) — and it is said to have ‘was’ and ‘will be’ and as 
many things as are cognate with these'*’ as forms, since it is obvious that 
there are simple and originary [higher order sources] for the things that 
are carried into Becoming. After all, since time has in itself the measures 
of all Becoming, it inserts images and impressions into the things that 
proceed in accordance with it. Becoming, therefore, is getting past its 
prime (parakmazein) and due to this fact it requires time to reinvigorate 
it. With respect to its origin Becoming is also incomplete and needs 
time to make it more complete and older. The intelligible, by contrast, 
is always complete, always in its prime and is always the same and invari- 
ant. From this it follows that even up there one thing is older [or more 
senior] 


But Zeus was the elder (Iliad, 13.355) 
and also younger [or more junior] 
in their midst, queenly Hebe poured them nectar (Iliad 4.2) 


but these [higher order senses of ‘older’ and ‘younger’] have not come 
about in their case through time. And this is the point that Plato adds, 
quite precisely, since it does not pertain to what is intelligible to become 
older or younger over time. In general what is ungenerated does not 
come to be, nor has it come to be, nor will it come to be. In brief, even 
if Becoming is not Being, it nonetheless has a share in Being. Yet it is in 
no way legitimate for Becoming to infect Being. It follows from this that 
it is not correct to transfer to things that genuinely are what pertains to 
the things in Becoming due to time. 


3. Explication of Tim. 38a9—bs 


And in addition to this, we also say things like this: (a) that what has 
come to be is what has come to be, (b) that what is coming to be is coming 
to be, and (c) also that what wil] come to be is what will come to be, and 
(d) that what is not is what is not. None of these things is said with 
precision. But perhaps the present moment would not be the proper 
time to be particularly scrupulous about what one says concerning these 
matters. (Tim. 38a9-b5) 


187 Presumably these will be verbs other than ‘to be’ that are likewise tensed. 
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First Plato criticised the common usage of the Greeks for transferring 
words that are proper to genuine Being to the realm of Becoming, but 
now he blames the majority of people for making what is proper to 
the intelligible realm [sc. the verb ‘to be’] coordinate with Becoming.'** 
Their transgression is double - or if it is really just one mistake, it isa very 
big one. Whenever they say that what has come about is what has come 
about and that what w#// come about is what will come about, then they 
illicitly attach the distinctive feature (to idion) of the essences of eternal 
things to those that are generated (for this term ‘to be’ pertains to those 
divine things above, just as ‘to come to be’ pertains to sensible things). 
They also incorrectly mix up the parts of time [in cases (a) and (c)] and 
ruin the order among them when they bring the past and the present 
to the same [statement]. But when they say (b) that what is coming to 
be is [what is coming to be], they are guilty of falling only into the first 
mistake. Though this is a significant error, there is one that is even 
greater (if it is lawful even to mention it); that is, to say (d) that Not- 
being is. If Becoming is an intermediate between Being and Not-being, 
it is a lesser transgression to transfer what belongs to Being to Becoming 
than it is to transfer it to Not-being. There might be, however, a single 
excuse offered on their part — one that appeals to nature — for the [kind 
of] Not-being that is in [the process of] Becoming has a share in Being™*? 
just as the temporal [realm] in general also participates in Eternity, so 
that Not-being seems, to those people who are not accustomed to make 
the ascent toward Eternity and the genuine Being that transcends every 
kind of extension and division, to be.'°° Furthermore, the present tense 


188 Diehl posited a lacuna in line 27 — Mpétov pév *** cos Ta TH yevéoe! TrPéTrOVTa PATA 
Tois GvTws OUI TPCOPEPOVOAY TIv OUVTPEIAV TdV EAAToov SitjAeyyxé, vuvi SE aos TO 
iVAl OUVTATTOVTAS Ti] YEvéoEl TO TIPOOT|KOV TOIS VOTTOIS AiTIGTAI TOUS TTOAAOUS THY 
&vOpetrev — in which he proposed éntoouev but Festugiére’s construction of the 
sentence seems to me to obviate the need to think that something has fallen out. 

189 Cf. in Tim. 1 233.2 and 11 128.1 where Proclus claims that sensibles or the realm of 
Becoming is ‘that which is not genuinely not being’, while matter és genuine not being 
(ok dvtws BE OvK Sv TO aioONTdv, SvTws SE OUK Sv Thy UAnv). The temporal realm 
in general participates in Eternity by always receiving the power of coming to be 
(cf. 1 279.7, 1 100.19). This does not make every individual thing in it eternal. In a 
parallel way, participation in time rescues the kind of Not-Being that characterises 
sensibles in general from complete Not-Being. Moreover, time’s presentness makes 
individual things within the realm of Becoming present, while past time and future time 
afford them a kind of being. Moreover, time’s continuous passage renders the different 
grades of Being had by past, present and future events coordinate and comparable. 
Cf. above 46.6-11. 

19° Tarrant wisely pointed out to me that these inexperienced people find themselves 
in the same position with respect to being that other similarly inexperienced people 
find themselves in with respect to genuine pleasure and the ‘true and real above’ at 
Rep. 1x 584e. 
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tends to conserve and confine the Becoming that is carried along in 
motion [so that what is present might seem to be].'°' There is nothing 
to be surprised at, then, if human beings who wish in some manner to 
confine what is past among the things that are,'?* should dare to say that 
what has already come about is what has come about. Wishing to make 
what is yet to come about coordinate with the things that [presently] 
are [the case], they might also dare to say that what will come about is 
what will come about. Through these two ways of speaking, Not-being 
is in a certain manner able to be coordinate with or able to be present 
to things — both because of the participation in Being and because of the 
presence of temporal extension. Both of these things, after all, would 
seem to carry with them Being. 

The starting point [for Plato’s discussion] of ordinary usage arose 
from some such [considerations]. Nonetheless, the correction of these 
matters [so briefly alluded to by Plato] has an element of confusion to 
it and is not accurate or scientific. It is for this reason that Plato — after 
having indicated to the extent that is proper to the inquiry at hand (which 
is after all more ofa physical nature) — said that a full examination of these 
matters belongs to a different business. While most of the interpreters 
think this is logic (for it is in logic classes that we customarily inquire 
whether ‘that which is not’ is potentially an object of belief), the divine 
Iamblichus'?} takes it to be a theological issue and I am persuaded by him, 


T9T TTdALV TO éveoTtaos TOU KpOvou Ti Ev KIVT}OEL PEPOLEVIV yevEOI Eide O~~elv Kal SiaKkaTE- 
xelv. Festugiére translates: ‘En outre, l’étre créé entrainé dans le mouvement nous 
apparait usuellement comme conservé et solidement tenu par le moment présent du 

Temps.’ In his note he explains: ‘Difficile 4 traduire, mais profond. Tout change et 

nous changeons aussi. Mais l’objet que je regarde actuellement — traduisant Proclus — 

est la, devant mes yeux, dans cette succession d’instants présents, qui en font réellement 
un objet stable devant ce sujet stable que je suis.’ I think he has made this harder than 
it has to be. The subject is 6 éveotdss tod xpdvou which has an established sense in 
grammatical texts of the present tense of a verb (cf. LSJ, q.v. B 11.2). When we say, 

‘John is 60 years old’ we assign a fixed number to what is in fact a continuous process. 

Though John’s age as measured in years won’t change until his next birthday, nonethe- 

less he ages continuously throughout every moment of every day of the intervening 

year. From Proclus’ point of view, every present tense predication similarly arrests an 
underlying process of becoming. 

év tois ovo; that is to say, it should come as no surprise that when human beings 

confront the class of things that are (in any sense whatsoever) and single out the past 

events among this vast class, they go on to use the present tense with respect to them 
and say, “These things that have come about are what has come about.’ 

93 Proclus, in Tim. 111 48.29-49.19 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 66 (Dillon). The discussion 
of ‘not being’ is a theological matter because both the Parmenides and the Sophist are, in 
Iamblichus’ view of things, theological dialogues. That the Parmenides is theological is 
common ground for Neoplatonists. In addition, however, Iamblichus takes the skopos 
of the Sophist to be the sub-lunary Demiurge; cf. in Soph. fr. 1. 
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for in both the Sophist (237b-41d) and also the Parmenides (155e-57b) 
Plato provides a lengthy account of all the various [senses of] not-being. 
Doubtless it is to these works that Timaeus declares the issue at hand 
to be appropriate. For the moment, however, [he engages in two other 
tasks]: just as he distinguishes and separates from one another things 
that always are from those that come to be and pass away, as well as 
things that are images from those that are paradigms, and those that are 
eternal from those that are in time, so too he also wished to provide the 
appropriate ways of referring to both groups of things lest the [terms] 
that are attributed to Becoming because of time be carried over to the 
sort of Being that is simpler and more divine or the special goods that 
belong to superior things be mixed together with that which is carried 
into the realm of motion and change. The deeper investigation of these 
matters he allocates to a more appropriate moment. This [methodology] 
was customary for Plato himself and, prior to Plato, to the Pythagoreans. 
Indeed, it was that [approach] which Aristotle too pursued even more 
successfully, namely, dealing with philosophical problems in a manner 
that is suitable for the purposes of the sort of business one is engaged in. 


F. The relation between time and the heavens 


Therefore time has come to be together with the heavens so that 
having come to be simultaneously they might be dissolved together, if 
there were ever to be a moment when the dissolution of them should 
come about, and by virtue of the paradigm of the eternal nature in 
order that the one*+ should be as similar to the other as possible; for 
while the paradigm is in a way that is entirely eternal, the heavens are 
such that ‘was’ and ‘is’ and ‘will be’ applies to them throughout 
alltime. (Tim. 38b6-c2) 


a. Lexis for Tim. 38b6—c2 


Plato says that time has come to be together with the heavens — 
which is endowed with soul and intellect — doubtless because the cos- 
mos is the first thing that participates in time both with respect to soul 
and with respect to corporeality. The words so that having come to be 
simultaneously they might be dissolved together, if there were ever 
to be a moment when the dissolution of them should come about 
clearly show that the heavens are incapable of generation or destruction. 
For if the heavens had come to be, they came to be in time. But if they 


94 Proclus has here and at 50.24: iva ds 6poidtatos avTos AUTAH KaTe SUvauiv Ff}. Plato: 
QS OLOLOTATOS AUTO. 
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came to be with time, then they did not come to be in time, for neither 
has time come to be in time lest there should be time before time.'% 
Therefore, if it came to be together with time, then it has not come to 
be [at all], for everything that has come to be is such as to be subse- 
quent in time (setagenés) to time [itself]. The heavens, however, are in 
no sense a younger sibling (setagenés) compared to time.'°° Conversely, 
if everything that undergoes dissolution gets dissolved at some time, and 
if time could not be destroyed in some portion of itself, then time could 
not be destroyed. As a result, neither can the heavens be destroyed, for 
this too is indestructible given that time is indestructible. And in yet 
another sense, time is indestructible due to the simplicity of its nature’?’ 
— unless someone wished to call the cause of its procession and reversion 
to the Demiurge its generation and dissolution. On this line of reasoning 
the heavens too would have a generation and dissolution in the causal- 
preparatory mode (kat’ aitian) [of being].'°° Therefore the situation is 
as if someone who wanted to say that the orbits of the [circle of] the 
Different were odd in number expressed this by saying that the num- 
ber seven co-existed with them in order that if ever the number seven 
becomes even, the number of orbits would become even too.'9? This 
would signify that the number would not change to be even. Doubtless 
what is said now must be taken in a parallel fashion and one must think 


"95 Cf. Alexander, in Metaphys. 688.2-5. 

‘96 T have translated the same word, occurring in close proximity, in two different ways in 
order to illustrate the semantic range that I think Proclus is exploiting in this argument. 

"97 This second line of reasoning is not fully developed, but I suspect it amounts to this. In 

spite of the fact that days, months and years are parts of time, they are inseparable parts. 

That is, time’s continuity means that it cannot ‘fall apart at the joints’. Now Proclus 

argues elsewhere that what is indivisible (e.g. the soul) is indestructible (in Remp. 1 

212.2-9). Thus the simplicity of time’s nature guarantees that it is indestructible. 

A thing exists in the kat’ aitian mode of being when it is antecedently comprehended 

(prolambanein) in its paradigmatic cause. This manner or mode of being x is contrasted 

with x existing kata methexin. Cf. ET 195 and Baltzly (2008). Ifa person wanted to say 

that the cosmos, existing kata methexin is subject to generation and destruction because 
the causes of its procession and reversion exist kat’ aitian in the Demiurge, Proclus 

concedes that there is some sense in this. Procession and reversion, of course, form a 

cycle. And there is a cycle of life from death and death from life from the Phaedo (77¢) 

which Proclus has just discussed at 43.25. One would want to qualify the similarities 
between these cycles, of course. Given these limitations, it is unsurprising that Proclus 
does not pursue this concession too far. 

"99 The orbits of the circle of the Different are the result of the division of this circle into 
seven smaller circles to accommodate the seven planets (Tim. 36d2). Proclus’ point is 
that the person who says that time and the heaven are paired together in order that 
they might be destroyed together no more commits himself to the possibility that 
they really should be destroyed than does the person who says that the oddness of the 
number of planets and the number seven are paired together in order that both should 
change to even together. Cf. in Tim. 1 56.1-11. 
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that the various aspects of the indestructibility of both the cosmos and 
of time have this nature due to the indestructibility of time. 

One reason, therefore, for saying that time has been generated 
together with the heavens is in order that the universe might be inde- 
structible and everlasting. A second reason is that so it can be as similar as 
possible to the Paradigm, for he says that the heavens are the ‘one thing’ 
to which the ‘other thing’ (which is the Paradigm) is to be made as similar 
as possible.*°° How, then, does the universe become more similar to the 
Living Being Itself due to time? Just as the intelligibles already receive 
the entire power of eternity — a power which is such as to unite and 
connect things — simultaneously, all at once and in a unified manner, so 
too the cosmos has admitted the entire circling motion (chorea) of time 
in a manner that is separate and divided.*°' Due to this, the cosmos was, 
and is, and will be. It does not have [all] three [tenses] in the whole of 
time, and has each one in a portion of time, but also has each of the three 
in the whole of time due to the period that is past, <the period that is 
present> and the period that is future.*** [The cosmos also is made more 
like the Living Being Itself due to time] because,*®3 although its nature 
is that of generated things, it had what is complete in the process of 


209 See above note 194. 
20l Cf. 1297.7 and 11 100.15 for the same treatment of the visible universe’s reception of 
the infinite power of the Paradigm’s eternal character. 

202 Accepting Diehl’s suggested addition at line 33: ovK év TO oUTravTI ypdvey Ta Tpix 
éxoov, EkaoToV SE év LOpiw YPovOU, GAAG Kai ExaoTOV TOV TPIOdYV Ev TH OULTIAVTI KPOvED 
Sic Te THY POdoacav <Kai Tapotcav> Kai Thv WéEAAOUCAY TrepioSov. One way in which 
the cosmos could possess the three tenses is by virtue of the fact that every moment 
of time at which it exists individually has the properties of futurity, presentness and 
pastness at some point in time. Proclus seems to want more than that, however. What 
that something more consists in is not easy to glean. Perhaps it is the idea that the 
cosmos has a past history, a present state and a future state. The cosmos was, is and 
will be by virtue of there being a body of past facts about how it was, a body of present 
facts about how it is, and body of future facts about how it will be. Hence the contrast 
between ‘parts’ of time and periods. It is not the case that the past period will be and is. 
Hence otk év 1 oUutTravTi ypdve TE Tpia éxov. Yet if we think of the cosmos’ career we 
can always say which bits were, which are and which will be. Hence éxaotov tév tpidév 
év 14 oUpTravtl Xpdvoo. The desire to endow the cosmos with all three tenses via 6 
ouutras xpovos rather than through individual moments and their temporal properties 
reflects the general Neoplatonic preference for more universal causes. 

I think xai 671 here goes back to line 26 where a question was posed and an initial 
answer was given with 611. The key to this second means whereby time renders the 
cosmos similar to its Paradigm is the notion of completeness, cf. 52.8. Recall that among 
the terms that Timaeus uses for the Paradigm or the Living Being Itself is All-perfect 
or Totally-complete Living Being (Tim. 31b1). The explanation of the sense in which 
the cosmos has 16 év tf} yevéoel TéAEIov KaT& TEV TOU xpdvou dpiov, however, takes 
us back to the three tenses. Thus the distinction between these two answers is pretty 


vague. 
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Becoming with respect to every part of time. On the one hand, it is, 
since it has a share in Being in the entire present revolution of time. And 
it also was * * *.2°+ And it will be, since there will be no moment when the 
circling motions of the whole of time cease — rotary motions which con- 
nect the cosmos to intelligible causes and bring it into conformity with 
them. If the universe [lit. the heaven] is in the entirety of time, it surely 
also was, is and will be and exists at each subsequent future time because 
it is indestructible. It has also existed at all past times because it is inca- 
pable of being generated, for either each [of the three tenses] is present 
in a similar manner to every time or else there will not be time infinitely 
into the future nor will [the present] have come to be from an infinity [of 
past times]. Those people who say that it [sc. the universe] came to be at 
some time and will at some time not be are ridiculous when Plato grants 
to it the entirety of time in both directions equally.*°> You can also see 
that he now grants the three [tenses] to it and does not exempt it from 
Being (to on). Therefore it is clear from [the text] above (37e5) where he 
assigned ‘is’ to the eternal nature and not to Becoming that there exists 
[a sense of ‘is’] that entirely transcends all temporal dimension and a per 
se eternality that has been assigned to the intelligibles. Next he concedes 
to sensible things a sense of ‘is’ that belongs in the same family with ‘was’ 
and ‘will be’ and that has come to stand alongside genuine Being (to ontés 
on) by participation.?°° 

If the nature of time is, in fact, an intermediary between Eternity and 
the heavens (as the divine Iamblichus says and I am persuaded by his 
view) so that it directs the latter and makes it conform to the former — 
if this is so, then how is it that time has been established as a gift to the 
universe?*°7 How can it be that what does the including and perfecting 
and which assimilates the image to the paradigm should have come to 
be for the sake of that which gets included or assimilated? Were this the 
case, then the means would have greater importance than the ends and 
things that are superior would be a gift bestowed upon inferior things 
that would enable their procession toward the things that are. Butit is not 


204 There is a lacuna here. Given the needs of the argument we might suspect something 


like: ‘since there was no moment at which its circling motions began’. 

Plutarch and Atticus are usually the targets when Proclus speaks of those who mis- 
takenly suppose that the Timaeus implies a beginning in time for the cosmos. For the 
infinity of past time, see in Tim. 1 288.5, where Proclus invokes Laws 111 676b as a proof 
text. The indestructibility and thus limitless future of the universe is a consequence of 
its being ungenerated. Cf. Aristotle, Cae/. 3.1 — a view that Proclus claims that Plato 
and Aristotle share (det. 17, 589.2). 

For homonymy of the word ‘is’ in this respect, see above 45.21. 

The idea of the ten gifts of the Demiurge to the cosmos that dominated the structure 
of Proclus’ commentary in Book 2 re-emerges here. 
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possible to discover any such thing among the things that have been set 
out by Plato, for it is not the case that time has come to be solely as a gift 
to the heavens, nor is it the case that the heavens have been established 
solely as a gift to time. In fact, each is a gift both to itself and to the 
other and to the pair taken together. In order that the whole creation 
might attain perfection, the heavens have been brought about with such 
and such a character, and, on the other hand, time has been brought 
about with such and such a character. In fact, it turns out that each one 
makes a very significant contribution to the assimilation of the other 
to its appropriate paradigm, for time would not have imitated Eternity 
without the existence of the universe [lit. the heaven]. (For without the 
heavens, toward what would time have proceeded? Which among the 
things that are would it have measured, connected or perfected?) On 
the other hand, without time the heavens would not have imitated — to 
the extent possible — the all-perfect [character] and the eternality of the 
Living Being Itself. Each one [namely, time and the heavens] has not 
come to be merely as a gift to the other, nor even as a gift to itself, but 
rather for the entirety of creation in order that it be created as maximally 
complete and as similar as possible to its paradigms. In particular time and 
the heavens have come to be with the goodness of the Father of wholes 
as their final cause*°* — a goodness through which creation possesses 
perfection. Each one having come to be what it is by virtue of the other, 
each one then contributes very significantly to the permanence, order 
and good conditions of all encosmic things. 


G. Summary of the teaching on time 


Such then are the philosophical views of Plato on the subject of that 
time which is one and entire, and which is such as to measure everything 
and which proceeds and is set in motion solely by the Demiurge or its 
appropriate monad. It remains in what follows next to deal with the 
time that is manifested in virtue of the heavens and is distinguished 
as something pluralised, as it were, or divided along with the various 


208 Previously Proclus has used yépw and iva in this discussion. Here, however, we have 
UaAAov BE THs ayabdtnTos Elvexa THs TOU TaTpPds TdV dAwv. While civexa can in some 
contexts mean ‘for the sake of it is the term that stands at the base of Aristotle’s notion 
of a final cause: 16 ot évexa. When « does F ‘for the sake of y’ in the sense appropriate 
to final causes, it does not do this in order to benefit or complete y, but in order that 
it may benefit or realise itself. Walking for the sake of health does not benefit health, 
but rather the walker. Similarly, time and the heaven come about for the sake of the 
god’s goodness — not in order to benefit the god, but in order that they might be as 
good and complete as possible. 
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movements of the stars. [This sort of time] would not exist if there were 
no rotation of the circles of the Same and the Different around [the 
kind of] time that is invisible and has but a single circular motion, and if 
each of these circles did not cut off from this [invisible time] a measure 
that is appropriate to itself and manifest and preserve [this appropriate 
portion of invisible time] through all things. And since the wandering 
stars, among which the Sun and Moon are counted, are said to have come 
into being when this secondary time proceeded into the visible realm and 
became quite divisible and familiar to everyone through those things 
that produce its partial measures, how great must we deem the honour 
bestowed upon the most primary and single time by the philosopher, or 
rather by the Demiurge of wholes himself? 


Il. THE NINTH GIFT OF THE DEMIURGE: 
THE STARS 


A. Explication of Tim. 38c¢3-6 


As a result of god’s reasoning and discursive thought with respect to the 
genesis of time and in order that time should be engendered, the Sun, 
the Moon and the five other stars (which possess the name ‘wandering 
stars’) came to be for the sake of distinguishing and preserving the 
numbers of time. (Tim. 38c3-6) 


1. Visible and invisible time 

Since there are two acts of creation, as we have often remarked — the one 
being invisible, single, simple, hypercosmic and universal (4olos), while 
the other is visible, pluralised, multiple in form and divided within the 
cosmos — there are two corresponding sets of activities. One activity 
is primary-effective (prétourgos), changeless and intellectual while the 
other is secondary-effective (deuterourgos) and proceeds together with 
motion and dances around the intellect.*°? While the one transcends 
that which it produces, the other is ranked alongside its products. There 
has also been a two-fold procession of time into existent things, the first 
of which is hypercosmic while the other is encosmic. While the first one 
both proceeds and remains simultaneously, the other is carried along in 
motion. The time that undergoes participation is likewise two-fold. On 


209 ‘The exact sense of this contrast is far from clear but its origins lie at Laws 10, 897a. 
There mental states, such as will or reflection, are described as the primary-productive 
motions that take over the secondary-productive motions of bodies. This is how soul 
drives (agein) all things in heaven and on Earth. See below 72.10-12 and 179.20. 
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the one hand, there is that which exists by virtue of simple participation 
(kata baplén methexin). On the other hand, there is that in the cycles 
of the celestial stars which produces months, days, nights and years. 
Now since there is such a distinction between these two kinds of time, 
Plato — having provided the conceptions that pertain to the single and 
simple essence of time — intends to go on to discuss the variety that the 
[kind] of time that is participated in a divisible manner has — an [objective] 
toward which the theory (theéria) about the planets makes a contribution 
(for it is through motions of these things dancing around the Sun that the 
kind of time that is understood in conjunction with [them] is produced). 
This introduces the ninth Demiurgic gift to the cosmos. In order that 
you may be provided with an indication of the inferiority of this sort of 
time relative to the previous kind as early on as the prologue itself, he says 
that this time has been established as a result of god’s reasoning and 
discursive thought and, furthermore, that it has been furnished for 
distinguishing and preserving the numbers of time in accordance 
with the motion of the stars. One must take both of these things into 
consideration — that is, both the defining of the many measures of time 
that follow upon the one time and also the constant preservation of the 
measures themselves — when he says that the stars have come to be for 
the sake of this end. Plato brought in the first sort of time when the 
Demiurge looks toward Eternity and is active by virtue of a single and 
simple kind of cognition (noésis). The second kind of time is, as Plato 
also says, a result of the reasoning and discursive thought, which 
indicates the fact that there has been a division of the cause and that 
there is a multiplication into plurality derived from the single cognition. 
After all, the divine intellect (nous) is one thing, but divine reason (/ogos) 
is another. While the first has been unified, the second has been made 
plural and while the first includes things that are wholes, the latter divides 
the unity into plurality. Finally, the first one remains in itself, while the 
latter makes itself manifest. So it turns out that this second [kind of] 
time — if it is visible to everyone, and if it manifests the hypercosmic [kind 
of] time, and if it is divisible — well, then, it has probably proceeded from 
the Demiurgic reasoning, while the former [hypercosmic kind of time] 
received its procession from intellect. On the one hand, the word reason 
(Jogos) shows the cause [sc. the Demiurge’s faculty of reason?], while 
on the other hand, the words discursive reasoning (dianoia) show the 
understanding (gnésis) in the Demiurge. Since the understanding is dual 
in form, one [aspect] is understanding of time as it truly is (which is the 
number of all the cycles in everything), while the other is understanding 
of the time that is said to derive from the former (which proceeds in 
accordance with number). 
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Furthermore, the previous [hypercosmic kind] of time includes all 
the measures of time in a manner that is uni-form (henoeidés) — a fact 
in virtue of which the cycles bring completion to both souls and bodies 
and the one measure of the entire cosmic cycle (apokatastasis). (There 
exists, after all, a cycle for divine begettings which the perfect number 
encompasses, as Socrates says in the Republic.)*'° The latter kind of time, 
however, is the sort that defines and preserves the measures that are 
found in psychic or corporeal rotations, for appropriate measures have 
been allotted to each of them individually. By this means he divides 
the unitary power of the former [hypercosmic] time, but on the other 
hand preserves the requisite measure for each thing and by virtue of this 
creates the cosmic cycle; for there is one measure for the cycle of the 
Sun, and another one for the cycle of the Moon, and yet another for 
meteorological phenomena — after all, in these things too there is some 
circle that represents the celestial circle — and there is yet another for 
other living things, for there are cycles for them and measures of life, as 
the daemonic Aristotle also says.*'’ These, therefore, are the things one 
ought to infer from these words concerning the differences between the 
kinds of time. 


2. The contributions of the planets toward visible time 

It also seems that it was not pointless for Plato to say in order that time 
might be engendered. Instead these words are there in order to show 
also that invisible time — which is a number that is single, whole (4olos) 
and intellectual — was there prior to [the kind of time] that undergoes 
participation and proceeds according to number. In any event, that which 
comes to be is established invisibly in its cause prior to its becoming. 
‘The engendering [of time] therefore signifies the procession into the 
participants — a procession through which [the time] that is already there 
in the primary mode of being (prétés) is also manifested in a secondary 
way (deuterés) with respect to other things. It also signifies that time 
proceeds from what is more universal (olokéteros) into things that are 
more particular (#erikéteros), even going as far as the final things, such as 
animals or plants, where it becomes generally [or universally] known to 
us from measures that are particular and yet ordered, for itis the case both 
that the universal (to holon) is hard to know and that what is disorderly 


210 Almost a direct quotation: cp. oti yap Oeiou yevn tot Trepiodos, fv &p1yds Trep1AaUB aver 
téAeios with Rep. vit 546b3—4 éoT1 Sé Gein pev yevvr To Trepiodos fv &piOyos TrepiAapBaver 
téAeios. Proclus regularly uses yevntds rather than yevvntds when he is discussing the 
perfect number from the Republic. 

211 Festugiére rightly corrects Diehl’s reference to GA tv 9, 777b16-30. 
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could not come to be a measure for other things. But since, as we have 
said, the period of the planets and especially the Sun’s circle contribute 
toward the genesis of the second [kind of] time — and especially toward 
the apprehension (katalépsis) of the many measures that are in it (measures 
through which we are especially accustomed to measure the whole itself, 
such as months and years through which we measure time) — he said that 
these things (that is, the Sun, the Moon and the five planets) have come 
to be first from the Demiurge. And while each of the fixed stars surely 
also has its own cycle around the centre (since each has a spherical orbit) 
which is carried out in some specific temporal measure, these [meaures] 
are generally not known to us as they are in the case of the planets where 
the orbits are carried out along the path of the ecliptic. In the case of these 
[fixed stars] however, we do not know the period [of time] that it takes 
for them to go around their own particular centres. In any event, the 
discussion is about the planets and he says that they have come to be in 
order that they might cooperatively bring about visible time, manifesting 
one measure which is able to provide a metric for the others since the 
Sun’s measure is the one that is primary-effecive (prétourgos) and has been 
allocated a leading status. It is particularly important with respect to the 
genesis of time (and this is why it is called ‘the time of time’ according to 
the Theologians (Or. Chald. 185)) in as much as it makes manifest that 
time which is most primary and the cycle of seasons is brought about 
in accordance with it.*'* The cycle of the Moon has a secondary status. 
Because it moves all the things in the realm of Becoming proximately, it 
brings about all growth and diminution by its own powers. This is why it 
is said that, just as the Sun changes its form (sorphé) in accordance with 
the season or in accordance with what sign it occupies in the Zodiac,*™ 
so too the Moon changes its form each day: 


so that in a month it makes just that journey which the Sun makes in one 
year 


as the Theologian says (Orph. fr. 92).°'* The other planets weave together 
the variety of Becoming by means of their own varied cycles, for one thing 
depends upon the completion of the cycle of others and each one’s life is 


212 The same phrase from the Oracles is cited above at 36.20-22. Presumably Proclus has 
in mind the role of the Sun in defining the solstices and the equinoxes when he says 
that the seasons come about in accordance with it; cf. Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 222. 

213 in Tim. 1 107.29 suggests that no /iteral change of shape in the Sun is meant, but instead 
that it has different effects depending on its position. So the comparison trades on the 
capacity of morphé to mean ‘form’, in the sense of a power, and also ‘shape’. 

214 Cf. in Remp. u 58.13-15 Kai 6 ye Oppevs év TH envi tpéTrEIv av Try Poly, Strep HAlos 
év évlauTé, TO d&vdAoyov étt’ &upoiv Becdpevos. 
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attained together with different measures. While these [planets] are also 
given a motion that is single, continuous, regular and unceasing, their 
order and the regularity and sameness of their motion escapes notice 
due to their apparent progression, retrogradation and station.*'5 He 
says that it is due to this that they possess the name ‘wandering stars’. 
As a result of these facts, one must assume that it is the stars, and not 
the spheres in which the stars exhibit progression or retrogradation that 
are subject to this [wandering]. They are subject to motion upward or 
downward to the extent that they are like ordered paradigms that have 
antecedently comprehended (pro/ambanein) all the various motions in 
the sub-lunary realm (i.e. being moved up and down, as well as in front 
of and behind). For as he says in the Laws (vii 821b-822c) those who 
dare to attribute wandering to the gods in the heavens have struck a false 
note. They do not know their order or the harmonised choreography or 
the regularity of their motion. The irregularity is only apparent in their 
case, whether this is due to the winding and counter-winding motions, 
or due to epicycles or eccentrics or due to some other cause. (In fact, 
none of these hypotheses satisfies the standard of the probable. Some 
stand opposed to the simplicity of divine things, while others that have 
been contrived among the more recent [theorists] posit a motion for 
the heavens as if it were a machine. Since in the Republic (x 616d1- 
617b3), when he makes the whorls homocentric and nests the seven 
circles [of the planets] in them, he mentions only these things and not 
any epicycles, it surely seems that Plato attributes the irregular [motion] 
to the stars themselves — though this [motion] also is something that has 
been given an order, since it returns to its own starting point at regular 
times.) Itis thus like an intermediary between things that undergo motion 
that is entirely regular and things that undergo motion that is entirely 
irregular, for [the planets] have been allotted a motion that is regularly 
irregular or irregularly regular. 

In any event, time is manifested and makes its procession into the uni- 
verse through all of the celestial circles — not only those of the planets, but 
through those of the fixed stars as well. However, Plato paid particular 


213 81d TOUS Palvopevous TPOTTOSIGUOUs Kal UTroTTOBIGLOUs Kai oTnpryyous. A planet exhibits 
progression or advances when it moves east relative to the backdrop of the fixed stars; 
retrogradation when it moves west relative to the fixed stars; and station when it appears 
to come to rest relative to them. The Ptolemaic system explains these motions as the 
product of regular motions of the planets upon a system of eccentrics and epicycles 
(cf. Proclus, Hyp. 7.4.1). Proclus follows Iamblichus (in Tim. fr. 70) in rejecting these 
astronomical hypotheses and instead attributes these phenomena to the souls of the 
planets who steer them through the space of the heaven with a motion that is irregularly 
regular or regularly irregular. For a general treatment, see Siorvanes (1996), 278-84. 
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attention to them [sc. the planets] in the genesis of time because, while 
they differ from the fixed stars by dint of the variety of the cycles, they 
also differ from what is in the sub-lunary realm by virtue of their being 
always the same. With respect to these differences, the use of the word 
‘distinguishing’ shows that there is a plurality of temporal measures, 
while the word ‘preserving’ indicates the fact that they always have the 
same cycle and return to the starting point, for it is necessary to consider 
that the plurality of [temporal] measures always remains the same. 


3. The procession of time 

In any case, these things [sc. the planetary motions] have been set in 
order after the single measure of the entire universal cycle and this single 
monad of time is itself a number that is complete (¢e/eios) and all-perfect 
(pantelés). As a result of this monad there exists in each revolution — 
whether it be that of Saturn or Jupiter or the Moon — an appropriate 
measure that receives in addition a distinctive property that derives from 
the soul or kinetic divinity in each one. After all, there is one number that 
pertains to the Sun, while another pertains to a horse and yet another to a 
plant. The cosmic number, however, is common. Because of this we say 
that there is the same time everywhere because the cosmos has a single 
life since it has one nature and a single intellect. Ifit has a single life, then 
it also has a single lifetime (dios) and if it has this, then it also has one 
temporal measure. Just as each of the parts in it lives in accordance with 
the universal (4o/os) nature, so too each one is measured in accordance 
with the universal time and this universal time is the common measure 
of all things. 

After this monad comes a triad. The highest measure is that of the 
rotation of the primary [sphere of the heavens]. The middle one is that 
of the [circle of] the Different in its entirety?’ (for as in the case of a 
single living thing, so too in the case of all the planets there is a single 
lifetime, one cycle, and a single temporal interval for a return to the 
starting point). The third [measure] is that of the circulation of what is 
carried along in the realm of Becoming, for it is because of this that the 
change of the elements, and the reciprocal replacement of things that 
undergo motion, as well as regeneration, have been allotted their entire 
existence. 


216 Recall that in the generation of the soul the circle of the Different was divided into 
seven circles, corresponding to the orbits of the individual planets. The measure of 
the Different in its entirety that Proclus alludes to here is the Platonic Great Year — 
the period of time that it takes for the wandering planets to return to exactly the same 
positions against the backdrop of the fixed stars. 
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Following this triad, time proceeds in accordance with some numbers 
for some things and others for others, measuring what is universal and 
distinguishing all things by appropriate measures. These are things to 
be dealt with on another occasion. 


a. Two puzzles about the order of procession resolved 


Here, however, is an issue that is worth not passing over: while still 
establishing the things that are wholes and without making any men- 
tion whatsoever of particular living things, yet he establishes the planets, 
while the fixed stars are dealt with subsequently in the generation of par- 
ticular kinds of living things (Ti. gob4-6).*'7 Well, the things that are 
called ‘planets’ are Rulers of the Cosmos and they have been assigned 
a power that is universal (holos). So just as the [sphere of] the fixed stars 
has a number of astral living beings, so too each of the planets leads a 
plurality of things that are appropriate to them — whether these be living 
things or some other such things.’'® It is through the aforementioned 
fact that one may also deal with the following puzzle: how is it that the 
single sphere of the fixed stars includes a plurality of stars, while the 
many spheres [that carry the planets] each carries with it [only] one star? 
[In reply to this puzzle] it must be said that the sphere up there [i.e the 
one of the fixed stars], since it is single, was a monad and that suffices 
for a comprehension (perioché) of the appropriate plurality within since 
the plurality in question is the primary one. In the case of the latter [i.e. 
the spheres of the planets] what does the leading is two-fold. There 
is the sphere and then there is each of the Rulers of Cosmos — a monad 
that has been rendered coordinate with plurality — for things that are 
inferior require a plurality of rulers and the multitude in each [of the 
planetary spheres] is invisible due to their inferiority. Among the things 
in the sub-lunary realm the ruling orders of the divine genera corre- 
sponding to each element are even greater in number, as we will learn 


17 ‘the things that are universal’ are t& 6Aq and Proclus regularly regards wholes or 
universal things as prior to particular or partial things. Cf. in Tim. 1 2.22 and notes 
ad loc. The fixed stars, as we have just learnt, are superior to the planets. The former are 
wholly regular in their motions, while the latter are ‘irregularly regular’. Nonetheless, 
Plato mentions the creation of the planets, Sun and Moon here at 38c5 while the fixed 
stars are mentioned when the Demiurge stocks the universe with examples of all the 
particular kinds of living thing at gob4—6. So, a Platonist might wonder why there 
seems to be a deviation from the order of superiority, and thus procession, in the order 
of exposition. 

Proclus here deduces a priori what is in fact the case: the planets have moons that 
accompany them. See below 1 129.9-14 and 131.1-3. The issue is well discussed in 
Siorvanes (1996), 268-71. 
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through the genealogy of the gods that we will be provided with.*'? But 
let these matters be taken as evident. 

And here’s another problem of a similar sort among the matters per- 
taining to the generation of time that is worth stopping for:**° If time 
comes after soul, then how is it that the latter is said to move in accordance 
with time? If, on the other hand, time is prior to soul, then how can it be 
said to have come to be, since Plato said that the sou/ is the best among 
the things that have been generated (Tim. 32a2)? Or if soul is coordinate 
with time then how is it that Eternity is not also coordinate with Intellect 
rather than prior to it? [To this puzzle one] must respond as follows: time 
is in fact prior to soul, as Eternity is prior to intellect, and soul is indeed 
the best among the things that have been generated — that is, among the 
things that have been generated per se and not merely [said to be gener- 
ated] with respect to their presence to things that are secondary. Rather 
[‘generated’ here means] having a generation in accordance with’*' an 
internal activity and possessing a divisible essence that is divided into a 
plurality such as Plato has provided us with [in his psychogony]. Time, 
however, is eternal considered in itself since it is intellect, as has been 
shown, but it is subject to participation through a generated mode,*** where 
the whole is not present [to the participants] all at once nor in a manner 
free from change (as is the case with the intellects that are prior to it) but 
[rather the whole is present to them] in a manner that involves change. 
As a result time brings the soul to completion as intellect and it is gen- 
erated in a participatory manner (kata methexin). Flowing freely into the 
things that participate in it, it has made their generations things sub- 
ject to being counted. It is doubtless in this sense that the number that 
generally sallies forth together with these generations has been called 


19 Proclus here anticipates the commentary he will give later on in god6—7. The general 
rule is that we get increasing plurality, corresponding to the increasingly unruly nature 
of the beings that are governed, as we approach the sub-lunary realm and the centre 
of the Earth. Thus there are lots of visible fixed stars governed by a single monad, 
identified with the sphere of the fixed stars. With the planetary spheres, we have lots 
of inhabitants, but only one visible planet. Both the planet and sphere are leaders: since 
the inhabitants are inferior, we need more rulers. Once we arrive at the sub-lunary 
region all hell breaks loose, so to speak. As inferior as things are down here, we will 
need many more rulers than were needed in the case of the planetary spheres. These 
will be the sub-lunary or generation-producing gods. 

Toootitov S& &E1ov év Tois Trepi Tis TOU ypdvou yevéoews ETrIoTKoEWS. Compare the 
introduction to the previous paragraph in 58.4—5 éxeivé ye uty ovK &E1ov trapadSpaueiv. 
Both puzzles are alike in dealing with questions about priority. 

Reading dAA& katé& at line 32 for the manuscripts’ GAAG Kai Thy év Tos évepyeiav as Diehl 
suggests. 


222 Wetéxetar S& yevnToas; cf. in Tim. 11 100.9. 
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‘generated’ (which is why it was said to be mobile in as much as it goes 
numerically (54.16), but it is not a number which is the same thing prior 
to that which has been numbered). It is due to these facts, therefore, that 
he here calls time an eternal image, since it is eternal in virtue of an inter- 
nal activity where the whole activity possesses a simultaneous presence, 
while in the Laws (x go4a8) he says that the soul is indestructible but not 
eternal. This is because it has not been allotted an internal activity that 
is changeless. 


B. Explication of Tim. 38c5—d1 


When the god had made bodies for each of them, he placed them into 
the orbits which the revolution of the Different makes, since there were 
seven orbits for seven bodies. (38c5—d1) 


The fact that he regarded the Sun, Moon and the other five [wandering] 
stars as intellectual living things endowed with soul is something that he 
has made clear through adding the [words] he made bodies for each of 
them, as [one would] for things that are intellectual and vital (zétikos), 
for he did not say that he made them bodies, but that he made bodies for 
them.*?3 

Ought one then to say that the revolutions are the epicycles or 
counter-rollers**+ or the universal spheres in which each of the stars is 
[located]? Or ought one say none of these things but instead take them 
to be the intellectual souls of the [planets] as the divine Iamblichus**5 
does? For just as earlier the whole mass [of the universe] was constructed 
within the soul, so now too the seven bodies [of the planets] have been 
established within these seven intellectual souls at the same time that 
he established intellects and souls over them. Furthermore, since much 
earlier the revolution of the Different that belongs to the World Soul 
took command of these seven divine bodies, it is probably to remind 


223 Proclus contrasts Plato’s actual text — ocmpata St avUTHy ExdoTwv Tronoas 6 8ed5— witha 
possible alternative: o@pata avtovs Troitjoas. Plato’s use of the genitive is supposed to 
emphasise the fact that these were living beings prior to this stage in the generation of 
the heavens. This leads on to Iamblichus’ related “dematerialisation” of tds Trepipopds 
autév. These too will turn out to be souls — not quasi-corporeal spheres. 

224 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphys. 1074a2 and Eudoxus fr. 124. 

225 in Tim. m1 59.22—60.3 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 69 (Dillon). Dillon notes that, of 
the three alternatives just enumerated for the identity of the revolutions, Adrastus 
(ap Theon, 158-66) defended the first, while the counter-rollers are due to Eudoxus 
and Callippus. The latter are hardly likely, however, to be engaged in the project of 
interpreting Plato’s Timaeus. We know of no specific source for the third identification. 
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us of what was said earlier that he added [the words] which the rev- 
olution of the Different that belongs to the World Soul carries*”° 
around. Again, let us note that the fact that he refers to this [cycle of 
the Different] in the singular shows that even though it was said to 
be divided, it is actually indivisible and its unity is not destroyed when 
it is cut into the seven circles. In fact, it would perhaps be better to 
say that the bodies of the Rulers of the Cosmos have been situated in 
the powers of the World Soul rather than in the individual souls or in 
the spheres,**’ for this [expression] ‘which the revolution of the Dif- 
ferent traverses’ indicates that it [sc. the revolution] itself goes along, 
but not the fact that it leads them [sc. the individual souls or spheres] 
around. 

In any event, the revolution of the Different which is single and yet 
divided into seven goes around and travels with these seven lives in its 
embrace, for he also says that when the fixed stars proceed, they are 
placed under [the authority] of the wisdom’”* of Intellect — which means 
the soul of the circle of the Same, for the ‘most dominant’ is that which is 
given dominance and the wisdom that belongs to this is the intellectual 
life which is in it. It is in this manner that here too he has placed the 
seven bodies into the seven circles of the World Soul. 

Again, let it be granted that through these things it is evident how 
the soul’s simplicity is preserved in relation to these corporeal orbits, 
for the single circle of the Same animates the inerrant sphere along 
with the fixed stars in it thanks to a single unification, while each of the 
seven [circles] animates both the spheres and the stars in them thanks 
to a single power. At this point in the text, therefore, he speaks of the 
common animation for them all, while a bit later (38e5)**° he will provide 
an individual animation when he says ‘being bound by ensouled bonds, 
they came to be living things’, for they are no longer animated [merely] 


226 &¢ # Oatépou TrepioBos Trepicyet Tis SANs Wuyi. Dillon supposes that, while this is not a 


verbatim quotation, it reflects a reading of 7jyev at 38c (which is not of course Proclus’ 

reading, though it might have been that of Iamblichus). 

Festugiére notes: “This responds to the initial question (59.22—26), the words as yap 

(59.26)...€is Tovs Ete KUKAOUS KaTaTOUA (60.3) expressing what one could say in 

favor of either the first (body in the spheres) or of the second (body in the souls) of 

the alternatives proposed above.’ 

Cf. Tim. 40a3-4 Ti6noiv Te eis TH TOU KpaTtiotou ppdvnow on the basis of which Proclus 

infers that the fixed stars are placed under the wisdom of the World Soul’s intellectual 

life, since this is the aspect of the World Soul that is superior. 

729 Here, as below at 71.3, Proclus omits the word ‘bodies’ from his quotation of Plato’s 
text. 
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as parts, but as [individual] living things in virtue of souls appropriate to 
them. 


C. The planets and their movements 


He placed the Moon into the first [orbit] around the Earth, and the Sun 
into the second above Earth, while the Morning Star [i.e. Venus] and the 
one that is said to be sacred to Hermes [i.e. Mercury] he placed into the 
circle that, while travelling with equal speed to the Sun, has also been 
endowed with a power that is contrary to it,*3° whence the Sun, Mercury 
and the Venus both overtake and are overtaken by one another in virtue 
of the same things. (Zim. 38d1-6) 


1. The order of the planets 
a. The Platonic ordering 


What sort of order is given to the planets according to the Platonic 
creation of the spheres is clear not only from these lines, but also from 
the things that have been written in the Republic (x 616e3—617b3), for the 
Sun has been placed second after the Moon, since the association between 
these gods is something very significant for visible creation. While one 
[the Sun] holds the status of father, the other has that of mother and their 
causes — both intelligible and intellectual — are united together with one 
another and have been manifested from a single cause. The same goddess 
[Theia] gives birth to ‘both great Helios and shining Seléné’ (Hesiod, 
Theog. 371), and perhaps the Oracles too teach us this since they always 
arrange the Moon after the Sun and the air after the Moon whenever 
providing the order of these things either from above or from below: 


23° Proclus’ quotation of the lemma has the singular masculine participles eis tov TéxeI 


uv iodSpouov TAia KUKAov idvta, Thy SE évavtiav EiAnydta att SUvautv which most 
modern editors emend to plurals on the grounds that Mercury and Venus must each 
have their own circles. Proclus’ version of the text is an old one since it goes back at least 
to Alcinous’ Handbook of Platonism (§14, 7.7). The correct understanding of this phrase, 
along with the correct understanding of Tim. 36d4-7, is a problem that has given rise 
to a wide divergence of opinions in both ancient and modern interpreters. Proclus’ 
own understanding is taken up by Cornford (1957), 109. This ‘contrary power’ is a 
third factor above and beyond the eastward motion of the Different or the westward 
motion of the Same. This third source of planetary motion results from the voluntary 
motions of the planets’ individual souls. For a good overview of the modern terrain, see 
Zeyl (2000), xliv—xlvii. Criticisms of Cornford’s views tend to centre on two points. 
First, the textual basis for this third force seems somewhat dubious. Second, critics 
point out that his analogy for understanding 36dq—7 — the famous moving staircase — 
is actually inconsistent with what he says here. See Dicks (1970), 124-7. 
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The aetherial course and the boundless impulse of the Moon, 
they say, 

and airy streams... 

and again: 

Aether, Sun, breath of Moon, airy leaders. 

And in other [verses]: 


Of solar circles and lunar soundings and airy hollows... 

And next 

... portion of aether and Sun and canals of Moon and air... 

Portion of aether, Sun, Moon and all those things which swim with the air... 


And elsewhere 


...and expansive air, 


the course of the Moon, and the eternal orbit of the Sun (Or. Chald. fr. 61, trans. 
Majercik) 


As I just said, perhaps, then, it is even possible to become persuaded 
from the Oracles that the Sun is immediately prior to the Moon, just 
as the Moon is immediately prior to the air, and that the whole of the 
heavens has the status of fire; which is also what Plato thinks since in 
the words where he deals with the arrangement of the four forms [of 
living creatures] a bit further on, he talks about the aerial form being 
placed after the celestial [kind].*3' Except perhaps it does not necessarily 
follow that the Sun is immediately above the Moon due to the analogy 
with aether, for neither is the aether immediately above the Sun. Thus 
conversely this argument does not permit one to place the Sun directly 
above the Moon with no intermediary since it is not necessary that the 
aether is above the Sun with nothing in between. It is nonetheless the 
case that the utterances of the ancients gave this position to the Sun, for 
both Aristotle and the school of Eudoxus thought of the Sun’s position 
in this manner.*3? 

23% Cf. Tim 39e10-40a.2 eloiv St téTTOPES, Ula Lev OUPdvioV OEdv yévos, GAAN Sé TINVOV 
Kai GepoTropov, Tpitn Sé EvuSpov Eidos, TreZOv Se Kai yepoaiov TéeTapToOVv. 


232 Cf. Metaphys. xu 8, 1073b17 and 32. 
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b. The astrological ordering of the planets’ >> 


Now if there are people who employ the hypotheses of the mathemati- 
cians to validate the placing of the Sun in the middle of the seven plan- 
ets, binding and connecting the triads to one another with it, they have 
known that [this conclusion] is not secure nor do the people who say 
these things do so on the basis of mathematics.*3+ They do refute the 
claim there would be an eclipse if Venus and Mercury were after the 
Sun (as the Moon sometimes eclipses the Sun) by showing that even 
when these planets are in conjunction with the Sun as far as longitude 
goes, there is a substantial difference of latitude. This [they say] is what 
explains why there is no occultation in their case.*35 This, however, does 
not itself supply what is needed for necessity: [namely, a positive argu- 
ment for the conclusion] that the Sun is in the middle position. They 
do not have any argument that produces conviction through demon- 
strations, though they are in the habit of stifling the many [objections] 
through replies such as this one. While Ptolemy does indeed say in the 
Syntaxis*3° that if one follows [the criterion of] ‘the reasonable’ or ‘the 
probable’ then it is fitting to place the Sun in the middle position among 
the seven [planets] in order that, among the five planets, those that are 
entirely-and-completely (pante/és) set apart from it might be prior to the 
Sun, while those that accompany the Sun and go before or flank it might 
come after.*3” However, in the Hypotheses he is not entirely insistent, nor 


233, Proclus’ attitude toward the order of the planets in the Timaeus is a complex matter. 
See Introduction, pp. 16-28. 

234 Tt seems likely that Proclus has in mind here people who regard Ptolemy’s treatment 
of this question as definitive. Ptolemy adopts the Chaldean order even though he is 
aware that there is no evidence that decisively settles the matter. 

35 And not the fact that the order of the planets is Platonic. The objection is a modus tollens 
argument: If the order were Chaldean so that Mercury and Venus were below the Sun, 
then we should expect there to be transits across the Sun by these planets, just as there 
are lunar eclipses. But this is not observed. So the order is not Chaldean. Ptolemy 
too notes that this consideration is not decisive for the Platonic order for much the 
same reason (Syntaxis 1x 1, H207.6-10. In his notes Toomer points to Neugebauer’s 
conclusion that such transits are predictable from Ptolemy’s own theory. It was perhaps 
because he realised this that he provides additional reasons why such a transit would 
be unnoticeable to us due to the sizes of the planets relative to the Sun; cf. Pl. Hyp. 
(Goldstein) 2 28.10-12. 

236 Syntaxis 1x 1, H207.16-21 m8aveotépa WAAOV 1) TeV TraAcoTépeV TAEIS KaTAPaivEeTat 

ywpiZovog PUTIKMTEPOV LETH TH TAiw TOUS TaGAV SidoTAOIV &PIOTALEVOUS AUTOU TAV 

Ut) OUTos EXOvTOOV, GAAG Trepi AUTOV Kel PEepoLEeveov, EP GoOoV ye UT] TOOOUTOV &pioTNOIV 

auTous él TO TreplyEloTEepov. 

237 of ouvevtes aT Kal TpoTrouTreVovTEs 7) SopuPopotvtes avTdv. Putting the Sun in the 
middle position divides those planets that are always to be found near it (Mercury and 
Venus) from those that can appear at any elongation from the Sun. 
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does he draw a conclusion in these hypotheses about them [sc. the plan- 
ets and their order] from the distances.?3° It follows from what has been 
shown in the Syntaxis (v §13) that — taking the unit as the [distance] from 
the centre of the Earth — the closest distance for the Moon is 33 [Earth 
radii], while the furthest is 64 [radii] (leaving off the fractions in order 
that we may have the ratios expressed in whole numbers). Furthermore, 


238 Ptolemy’s Planetary Hypotheses calculates the distances to Mercury, Venus and Mars 
on the basis of the assumption that the Chaldean ordering is correct. He then attempts 
to infer the distances of the planets from the Earth. To use the distances calculated 
to establish an ordering would thus be question-begging — though the fact that the 
calculations work out even as well as they do he might have taken to be confirmation 
for the ordering. 

Ptolemy uses two assumptions. (1) The ratio of the relative distances of a planet 
from the centre of the Earth, produced by its model, is equal to the ratio of the true 
distances of the planet from the Earth. (2) The minimum true distance of, for instance, 
the Moon at the point in its epicycle at which it is furthest from the Earth is equal to 
the shortest distance between the Earth and the next highest planet, Mercury. That is 
to say, the planetary spheres nest. The minimum and maximum distances of the Moon 
and the Sun from the Earth are taken from the calculations in the Syntaxis and rounded 
off, giving the Moon 33 and 64 Earth radii at its closest and furthest from the Earth, 
while the Sun is 1,160 and 1,260 radii respectively. Now Ptolemy uses the ratios of the 
minimum to the maximum distances for the other planets. Mercury’s distances stand 
in the ratio 34:88, while Venus’ nearest and furthest points stand in the ratio of 16:104. 
Given the nesting assumption, he derives the conclusion that Venus’ closest approach 
to the Earth is 166 Earth radii while its furthest distance is 1,079 radii. However, given 
the nesting assumption, this furthest distance for Venus should equal the closest one 
for the Sun. But the distance there, derived from the Syntaxis, is 1,160. Thus there 
appears to be an unsightly gap. We cannot place the sphere of Mars in this gap: there 
is not enough space. So Ptolemy suggests that if the Moon were slightly further away, 
this would entail a correspondingly closer position for the Sun’s greatest distance, thus 
closing the gap. 

Proclus’ summary is probably very close to Ptolemy’s text. The Greek text of this 
part of the Hypotheses is no longer extant but when we compare what Proclus writes 
with Goldstein’s translation of the Arabic version of this text, it is very close. Here is 
Goldstein from §3: 

the least distance of the Moon is 33 earth radii, dropping fractions, and 
its greatest distance 64 earth radii, dropping fractions. Moreover, the least 
distance from the Sun is 1,160 earth radii, and its greatest distance is 1,260. 
The ratio of the least distance of Mercury to its greatest distance is equal 
to about 34:88, and it is clear from the assumption that the least distance 
of Mercury is equal to the greatest distance of the Moon that the greatest 
distance of Mercury is equal to 166 earth radii, if the least distance of 
Mercury is 64 earth radii. The ratio of the least distance of Venus to its 
greatest distance is equal to about 16:104. It is clear from the assumption 
that the greatest distance of Mercury is equal to the least distance of Venus 
that the greatest distance of Venus is 1,079 earth radii, and the least distance 
of Venus 166 earth radii. Since the least distance of the Sun is 1,160 there 
is a discrepancy between the two distances which we cannot account for. 
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the shortest distance between us and the Sun is 1076 [Earth radii], while 
the greatest is 1260 [radii]. Now since the ratio that is posited between 
Mercury’s nearest distance and its furthest is approximately that of 34 
to 88, and since it is clear that the furthest distance of the Moon coin- 
cides with the least distance of Mercury, the greatest distance for the 
latter will be 166 while the closest is about 64. Furthermore, since in the 
case of Venus the ratio of the closest distance to the furthest distance 
is approximately that of 16 to 104, and since it is clear that the furthest 
distance of Mercury coincides with the closest distance of Venus, the 
greatest distance of Venus will be 1079 [Earth radii] and the closest 
about 166 [radii]. As a result, since the closest distance of the Sun is 
1,160, there will be a remainder of a certain size [between it] and the 
furthest distance of Venus, which would be unaccounted for according 
to these assumptions.*3? It is obvious that the sphere of Venus and that 
of Mercury must be arranged between the sphere of the Moon and that 
of the Sun, for the greatest distance of the Moon [from the Earth] coin- 
cides with the closest distance for Mercury, while the furthest distance 
for Mercury coincides with the closest distance for Venus, and in the 
case of the latter the greatest is quite close to the nearest distance for the 
Sun. But it is necessary that there be no void. 

Ptolemy concludes on the basis of such arguments that the Sun is in 
the middle of the seven planets. But of the specialists [i.e. the astrologers] 
little account [need be taken] as they argue from plausibility.*+° The 
Theurgist, however, clearly deems that the matter stands thus when 
he says the Demiurge integrated the Sun’s fire into their midst making 
the six Zones dependent upon the seventh’**' — [an assertion] it would 
not be licit to remain unpersuaded by. Therefore since Plato [was 


?39 Proclus’ summary now omits the sentences in which Ptolemy considers ways in which 
this gap might be dealt with — perhaps by increasing the estimate of the distance 
between Moon and Earth. He also argues that you cannot place Mars in the gap 
since it isn’t big enough. Perhaps it is on the basis of this argument from elimina- 
tion that Proclus thinks that Ptolemy has confirmed the Chaldean ordering of the 
planets. 

74° 6 yév ot TIToAeuaios év ToloUTOISs Adyols OUVayeEl HECOV Eival TOV iAlov Tov ETS 

TAaviToOV. GAAg TOV Pev PAO nUaTIKdyV ov TOAUS Adyos TrIBavoAoyoUvTwv. Diehl sug- 

gests cs after Adyos, while Festugiére additionally supposes that one ought to change 

the full stop after m@avoAoyowvtav to a comma and see 6 S Oeoupyds oUTws... as 
corresponding to it. Thus he translates: ‘C’est donc par cette sorte d’arguments que 

Ptolémée conclut que le soleil est au milieu des sept planétes. II n’y a sans doute pas 

a tenir grand compte des Mathématiciens comme s’ils usaient d’arguments probables, 

mais il n’est pas permis de refuser sa foi au THEURGE.’ This seems pretty plausible, 

though I prefer to render the clauses as separate sentences in English for the sake of 
clarity. 

241 citraov Tov Snuloupyov EE dvaxpencoal Caovas EBSouov TAiou ueceuBoAtjoavta TrUp. This 
passage seems to be drawn from a prose work by Julian the Theurgist that Proclus 
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attending to] the considerable association of the Sun and Moon and 
the fact that they proceed innately from the same cause, he has treated 
their procession into the cosmos as something that has been conjoined. 
In fact, he was not even the one who initiated this hypothesis, but it was 
instead Anaxagoras**’ who first assumed this, as Eudemus relates the 
story.*#3 


2. The equal speeds of the Sun, Mercury and Venus 

Again, this very point is among the matters that have been investigated — 
that is, due to what sort of cause is it the case that the Sun, Venus and 
Mercury move at the same rate? 


a. The mathematicans 


Those who were brought up on mathematics say that it is surely because 
the epicycles of these three stars are conjoined and their centres lie along 
a straight line. Thus just as there is a single complete cycle for some- 
thing that undergoes a single rectilinear motion, so too the epicycles 
of these [three planets] also make the same complete cycle. And among 
the epicycles themselves, the ones at the ends are smaller, while the 


quotes at several points with variations. Lewy (1956), 123-5 draws them all together 
and translates the combination as follows: “The demiurge bent heaven into a curved 
shape, and attached to it the great multitude of the fixed stars, forcing fire to fire, so 
that they may not move through wearisome strain, but by a fixture that is not subject 
to vagaries. He sent underneath six planets, and in their midst the seventh: the fire of 
the Sun; and he suspended their disorder on the well-ranged girdles of the spheres.’ 
In addition to this passage, Lewy draws on in Tim. 111 124.32 and 132.28 in the present 
volume. See also in Tim. 1 317.22 and in Remp. 11 220.11. 

42, DK 59 A75. Plato himself reports that Anaxagoras thought that the Moon’s light was 
dependent upon the Sun (Crat. 4ogag—b1 = A76; cf. B18). Thus these are conjoined in 
this sense. Perhaps Eudemus inferred a planetary order on Anaxagoras’ behalf on this 
basis, or perhaps Anaxagoras did indeed have views on this subject. The vague language 
of conjunction, however, suggests that our sources are retrospectively attributing views 
on the order of the planets to Anaxagoras on the basis of his belief that the Moon gets 
its light from the Sun. Heath (1981), 85 at least mentions this evidence from Proclus, 
though it is unclear how much credence he thinks we should lend to it. Dicks (1985) 
passes over this testimony in silence. 

43, Kudemus of Rhodes was a student of Aristotle, probably born after 350 bce. Following 
the death of Aristotle, he went back to Rhodes and founded a school there. Though 
it seems his school did not survive his death, Rhodes nonetheless was the home of 
several philosophers in the Peripatetic tradition. Like Theophrastus, he seems to have 
been largely content to carry on Aristotle’s work with little innovation. From our 
knowledge of his works, he was mostly interested in natural philosophy. Proclus in 
Tim. 1 63.24-30 = Eudemus fr. 147, Wehrli (1944-69). Wehrli takes this to be a 
report of the content of Eudemus’ Aotpodoyik?) iotopia. Cf. Gottschalk, ‘Eudemus 
of Rhodes’ in the New Pauly and Bodnar and Fortenbaugh (2002). 
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one in the middle is bigger. As a consequence, both their regular and 
the irregular motions are carried along in accordance with the same 
ratio.*44 


b. Porphyry and Theodore of Asine 


When the interpreters of Plato sought the reason, they associated the 
principle for the equal and unequal speeds of the courses [run by the 
planets] with the lives they have led, as both Porphyry and Theodore**5 





45 64.8-65.7 = Porphyry in Tim. fr. 79 in Sodano (1964) and testimonium 17 for 
Theodore of Asine in Deuse (1973). This passage has nonetheless been adduced as 
evidence concerning the origins of this triad in Neoplatonic metaphysics. Proclus 
himself uses this triad of principles extensively in his metaphysics and insists on the 
order Being—Life—Intellect on the ground that the class of living things is broader than 
the class of intelligent things which it includes as a subset (ET 101). While Plotinus 
associated the idea of Life with the realm of Being and Intellect — doubtless on the 
basis of Sophist 248e—49a — it is unclear that he ever gives a rigorous order to these 
notions or makes the intelligible realm constituted by this triad. It belongs to later 
generations of Platonists to calcify Plotinus’ fluid deployment of Life in relation to 
Being and Intellect into the Intelligible Triad: Being—Life-Mind. Who did it? Zeller 
(1963) II ii, 705, Dodds (1963), 253 and Hadot (1960) have pushed for Porphyry. 
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say. For according to them the equality or inequality in the speeds is 
due to whether the intellects [of these planets] are conveyed toward 
Being immediately or by means of a plurality [of intermediaries] and it 
also depends on whether they return to one and the same thing if they 
go there through different intermediaries, or whether they go toward 
different things. Since the Sun is Being, it goes to Intellect through 
Life. On the other hand, Venus is Intellect but goes to Intellect through 
Life [as an intermediary]. Mercury, by contrast, is Life, but goes toward 
Intellect through <Life>.*4° And even if the Intellect with respect to 


246 


Kroll (1892) had argued that Proclus had assigned to Porphyry a doctrine really held 
only by Theodore of Asine. In fact, larger issues hang on the matter, for Hadot’s case 
for assigning the Intelligible Triad to Porphyry is linked to his case for assigning the 
anonymous Parmenides Commentary edited in Kroll’s article to Porphyry. The issue is 
examined in detail in Edwards (1990). 

The issue at hand at this point in the exegesis of the Timaeus, however, is the 
fact that Mercury and Venus are always near the Sun. However, each sometimes 
appears as a morning star or an evening star and thus there must be changes in their 
relative positions. This fact is attributed to there being a ‘contrary power’ that has been 
allocated to them. All of the later Platonists — Porphyry, Theodore and Iamblichus — 
invoke the souls of the planets to explain this fact. Thus each will give an account of 
the movements of the planets that relate them to things that the souls of those planets 
do. In the case of Theodore and Porphyry, what they do is to revert back to a source 
that they have in the Intelligible Triad. Variations in speed are a function of the “flight 
path” that their reversion takes: whether it goes by an intermediate stop or whether 
it is a “direct flight”. Dillon (1973), 356-8 argues that this concoction is the result 
of attempting to apply the schema of the noetic world in the Chaldean Oracles to the 
planets. Dillon does not give us detailed correspondences between the Being, Life and 
Intellect under discussion here and the noetic realm of the Oracles, referring us instead 
to the diagram in Lewy (1956) Excursus vit. There we find the triad Father, Power 
and Intellect, reflecting fr. 27 of the Oracles. Unless we are justified in swapping Being 
for Father and Power for Life, we do not have an easy and obvious parallel between 
Being, Life and Mind in this passage and the contents of the noetic realm in the Oracles. 
Indeed, it is Hecate that is associated with Life in the Oracles and the relation of Hecate 
to the two Intellects that are the highest principles in the Oracles is a matter of dispute 
at the present. Cf. Finamore and Johnston (2010). 

Perhaps then we should look not to the Oracles themselves, but to Porphyry’s 
interpretation of them. John Lydus’ report of Porphyry’s understanding of the Oracles 
emphasises three ordered triples: Hyparxis, Power and Intellect (fr. 366F in Smith 
(1993)). Not an exact fit, but possible perhaps. What we see in the passage under dis- 
cussion, however, does correspond exactly with the scheme of Theodore’s intellectual 
and Demiurgic levels explained in Test 6 (Deuse) where we do find Being, Intellect 
and Life. 

Zeller (1963) I] ii, 706 and Deuse (1973) read ‘life’ in the lacuna here, while Diehl, 
Sodano and Festugiere read ‘being’. Diehl refers to 65.13 as justification for this. There 
Proclus recruits Iamblichus in his criticism of the ideas of Porphyry and/or Theodore 
and asks (very sensibly!) tot yap 6 MAdtoov éuépice Thy S1& Goofs Kal 81& vot Kai <81’> 
ovolas étri thy ovciav avapopdv. Presumably Diehl’s implicit argument in this cross- 
reference is this: since a return via Being is mentioned here and we do not have such a 
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which the return happens in these three cases is the same, in one case 
it is substantial, in the other intellectual, and in the other vital.*47 It is 
for this reason that, although these planets undergo motion in a manner 
that is unequal and manifest procession or regression with respect to one 
another, they finish up in the same [configuration]. Saturn, Jupiter and 
Mars, however, might have had differing “divisions”’4* and because of 
this fact are not equal in speed. But even if they were [made up] from the 
same [division], nonetheless by virtue of the fact that they do not return 
to the same thing, or else by not doing so through an equivalent number 
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return path mentioned for any of the planets elsewhere, the return path for Mercury in 
the lacuna at 64.17 must be 81’ otoias. Deuse objects that the objective of the reversion 
in 65.13 is Being — the objective of the outer three planets, not the second triad who aim 
at Intellect. Thus nothing about the intermediate destination for Mercury’s reversion 
can be inferred from this passage. On the other hand, there is a good reason to give 
Mercury a return to Intellect via Life, just as the Sun and Venus return to Intellect 
via Life. In what follows, Theodore or Porphyry will contrast the three planets who 
more or less stick together with those who don’t — Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. These 
three return to the same target — Being — but do so via different intermediaries. Thus 
the contrast works best if the lower three planets have a return to their target via the 
same intermediary. 

Reading atts for ot Tos in line 12: ei Kai 6 vols atTés, ép dv 4 KaTASTPOPT ToOis TpICIV, 
dtrou pév éoTIv OVTIMSNs, Strou Sé voEpds, Strou Sé Gwtikds. Festugiére takes the objects 
toward which the planetary souls or intellects return to be the various levels at which 
Being exists: ‘Méme si est Intellect le but vers lequel se fait pour les trois le retour, cet 
Intellect est ici de l’ordre de l’essence, ailleurs de l’ordre intellectif, ailleurs de l’ordre 
vital.’ Thus because the adjectives in the sequence étrou pév.. . 6trou 8 are masculine, 
we should posit different orders of Intellect toward which the planetary souls return: 
vous ovaIaSNs, vos voepds, vols GootiKds. This matches relatively well with Theodore’s 
Intellectual or Demiurgic levels (cf. in Tim. 1 274.1) and provides a reason for thinking 
that this testimonium reflects his views in particular. On the other hand, we have just 
been told that Sun is Being, while Venus is Intellect and Mercury is Life. In late Greek 
étrov can play the role of a demonstrative adverb in just this sort of iteration. If this 
is so, then what is at issue is not a (merely formal) distinction between the object of 
the return, but a different manner in which the return journey is carried out given the 
differences among the starting points. 

It seems likely to me that this is a reference to Timaeus 36d2—7. Recall that at that 
point the Demiurge divides the inner circle of the Different into seven unequal circles 
corresponding to the double and triple intervals. One could attribute the differing 
speeds of the outer planets to the fact that they correspond to different divisions in the 
circle of the Different. But, Theodore or Porphyry goes on to point out, even if the 
circles of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars were to not differ with respect to their corresponding 
psychic circles, we could nonetheless account for the different speeds of the planets 
in terms of whether their reversion upon Being is mediated by none, one or two 
stops along the way. Notice that the most extensive of Proclus’ reports on Theodore 
of Asine is given in this commentary on Timaeus 36d2-7. There, as now, the report 
on Theodore is followed by a blistering criticism by Iamblichus which is directed at 
Amelius and his school and at Numenius. Unlike the present context, however, there is 
no association between the views presented as Theodore’s and the views of Porphyry. 
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of intermediaries, there would still not be an equivalence of speed among 
them. For instance, if Saturn went immediately back to Being because it 
is itself Being, while Jupiter went to Being via Intellect alone and Mars 
went back to Being through Intellect and Life, then there will be one 
that is in Being without mediation, another that does so through one 
intermediary, and another that gets there through two intermediaries. 
Thus we would not have equal speeds. Among the planets, the first triad 
are led up toward Being, while the second [three planets] are led up 
toward Intellect and the Moon is directed toward Life since it includes 
the totality of Becoming in itself and proceeds as far as the furthest nooks 
and crannies of the Earth. 

Both Porphyry and Theodore say these things, working from their 
own personal suppositions,**? since they say that all these things — that 
is, Being, Intellect and Life — are everywhere and they stipulate that 
each of the gods participates in the three Fathers, though different ones 
predominate in different cases [giving each one its] specife property 
(idiéma). They also say that the activity of different things is different 
and that the return [of things to their sources] happens through different 
intermediaries. 


c. lamblichus 


The divine Iamblichus,*5° however, accepts neither the smuggling in of 
epicycles — on the grounds that they are a fabrication and introducing 
them is foreign to the spirit of Plato — nor the idea (epibolé) about Life, 
on the ground that it involves a pointless dreaming-up of such intervals, 
entrances, exits or combinations which are not in any way connected with 
Plato. For where does Plato divide ascents to Being into those that take 
place through Life, those through Intellect and those through Being? 
And where has he aligned Saturn with Being or the one that comes after 
him [Jupiter] with Intellect or the third [Mars] with Life? 

Having rejected these [views of Porphyry and Theodore] he gives a 
simpler theory. He says that the Moon has been ranked first in the region 
around the Earth because it has the status of mother and of nature in rela- 
tion to Becoming (for everything turns with the Moon, growing when it 
waxes, diminishing when it wanes). The Sun is above the Moon since it 
is widely recognised as filling the Moon with its powers and possessing 
the status of father in relation to Becoming. But Venus and Mercury are 


249 oikeias UTro8écels Trepaivovtes. This comment suggests to me that Proclus does not 
think that Theodore and Porphyry are applying the Oracles to the interpretation of 
this passage in the Timaeus. 

5° Proclus in Tim. 11 65.7-66.8 = Iamblichus in Tim. fr. 70 (Dillon). 
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above the Sun since they are solar in character and collaborate with it, 
working together with the Sun toward the completion of the things that 
are wholes. This is why they move at the same speed as the Sun and are 
to be found around it, since they are co-contributors with the Sun in 
creation.*>' As we noted previously [64.1], they stand in opposition to 
the Sun not merely due to the motion in the epicycles, as the mathemati- 
cians claim, nor because the Sun is responsible for revealing things that 
have been hidden, while Venus and Mercury are responsible for what is 
hidden (as the astrologers insist).*>* For these reasons too,*>; but also 
because of the divine power which Plato himself mentions: the power of 
the Sun is something wondrous and unsurpassable, and for this reason 
incommensurable in its own right, while the powers of Venus and Mer- 
cury shine symmetry and good mixture [upon that which the Sun also 
illuminates] due to the fact that they always attend upon him. They make 
the solar creation harmonised, for both are responsible for association. 
Mercury is a partner in the creation of things that are diurnal or noctur- 
nal and becoming male or female, while Venus possesses the power of 
binding things together and harmonising what has been separated.*5+ 
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In Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblios 1 4 powers of heating, cooling, drying and humidifying are 

assigned to the planets. The Sun principally heats, but plays some role in drying. The 

Moon is chiefly responsible for humidifying. Venus heats, albeit more modestly, and 

also plays a role in humidifying. Mercury both dries, because of its proximity to the 

Sun and also humidifies, because of its proximity to the lower region occupied by the 

Moon. Since Iamblichus will go on to discuss astrological associations specifically, I 

surmise that he has something like the Ptolemy passage in mind when he says that 

Venus and Mercury collaborate with the Sun to produce things that are universal or 

general, e.g. the regularity of the seasons with their associated temperatures and rains. 

In ancient astrology a planet may belong to the nocturnal sect (7s vuktepivijs aipécecs) 

or the diurnal one. While the Moon is the principal member of the former, the Sun 

is the principal member of the latter. Cf. Ptolemy, Tetrabiblios, 1 7 and Vettius Valens, 

Antholog. 1x 55.10-12. Venus is ranked with the Moon as belonging to the nocturnal 

sect. Mercury, however, is common to both sects. If ‘hidden’ in this passage aligns 

with ‘nocturnal’ then we have an explanation of the reference. Otherwise not. 

753 Kal Sia Tala pév Yap, GAA Kal KaG fy Eftrev OUTOs Beiav SUVauV.... Dillon suspects that 
this concession to some role for epicycles may represent Proclus’ own view —a suspicion 
deepened by Proclus’ insertion of a cross-reference to his own earlier statement at 
65.28. Iamblichus seems uncompromising in his rejection of epicycles in the first part 
of the passage. Perhaps this is Proclus. Or perhaps Iamblichus thought that it was 
clearly a mistake to read epicycles into Plato’s text, while nonetheless acknowledging 
that there are such things. 

254 Dillon cites a parallel for the functions of Venus in assisting the Sun in Julian Or. 4 3 3.8— 

12 6 pev Baorreds “HAlos Exel THY TPwWTOUPYOV aitiav, Appoditn Sé avTd ouUvaiTios, 1) 

BéAyouoa NEV TAS YUXAS TUV OUV EUPPOOUVN, KATATIEUTIOVE BE Eis YTV EE AIDEDOS ALY as 

HSiotas kal dknpctous avtot Tot ypuciou oTiATvoTépas. The notion of Aphrodite as 

cooperating cause is surely present, but the specific ways in which she helps do not 

look very similar. Festugiére notes that the notions adduced here coincide with the 
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You might also say that it is because the Sun does not make use 
of retrogradation, progression, nor standing stationary in its move- 
ments, while Mercury and Venus do exhibit progression, stations, and 
retrogradation,*°> they have been allotted powers opposite to the Sun on 
the basis of appearance.*5° And perhaps, as we said earlier [11 267.19-23], 
these three planets have made a procession that is analogous to the pri- 
mary three monads [sc. Truth, Beauty and Symmetry] in the ‘vestibule 
of the Good’ (Phib. 64c1). After all, as we have learned in the Republic, 
the Sun gives existence to light, which is an image of Truth. Venus [i.e. 
Aphrodite] is responsible for the Beauty among things that are generated, 
which is in turn an imitation of the Beauty up there [among the intelligi- 
bles]. Mercury, in turn, is responsible for Symmetry in everything since 
he has the status of /ogos for things in the realm of Becoming,*>’ for all 
symmetry proceeds in virtue of a single proportion (/ogos) and in accor- 
dance with number — things that this god is the dispenser of. Since [these 
three planets] are analogous to the aforementioned monads which are 
together with one another [in the vestibule of the Good], it is quite likely 
that they wish to be present with one another and to go around together. 
This is doubtless the reason why they overtake and are overtaken — due to 
their creation together with one another and their collaborative efforts 
in creative works. Now if sometimes they move faster, and sometimes 
slower, but yet it is not the case that when one goes quickly the others do 
too, or when one goes more slowly, the remaining ones go more slowly 
too, and so on, it is likely that the one moving quickly should overtake 
the other two who are moving more slowly and again be overtaken in 
turn [when it slows down]. There is in fact a single cycle, but the parts 
of their cycles, because they differ with respect to speed and slowness, 
make them, at various parts of the cycle, be overtaken or overtake one 
another, different ones at different times. 

Let us conclude on the basis of these things, as well as from what 
was said before about the earlier [passage], that according to Plato the 


character of these planets in astrology and refers the reader to Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 
101-4. See also Beck (2007), 82-3. 

55 Proclus uses a variety of technical terms for the forward and retrograde motion of the 
planets: 6 pév HAlos oUTE &Qapéceoiv OUTE TIPODHEGETI XPF|TAl THV KIVI}GEWV OUTE OTNPIY- 
ois, Eputis 5 kai Appoditn trpotroSicpois Ypavtai kal oTNPIyHOIS Kai UTroTTOSiopois. 
&paipeois is the dominant term in Hyp. while Gtotrodicyos tends to be used in the 
Timaeus Commentary. 

256 2voutias avTOUS elAnXéval TIpds Tov HAlOV KaT& TO PaivduEevov Suvdueis clearly refers 

back to the lemma tiv 8& évavtiov EiAnydota atta SUvauiv. The plural participles in 

Proclus’ text have now given rise to plural powers as well. 

57 Presumably because of Hermes’ association with persuasive speech and rhetoric, cf. in 
Remp. 1 69.5. 
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[movement of the sphere] of the fixed stars is single and regular, while 
the seven planetary [motions] are regular in themselves, but irregular in 
relation to one another — except that three have a speed that is equal 
with one another, for Plato said that these were equal in speed before he 
introduced the seven circles.*5* That each [motion] is regular in itself is 
also obvious from the Republic (617b5) where Socrates says that a Siren 
is set over [each of] the eight circles, uttering one sound, one tone. As a 
consequence, regularity is common to them [sc. the circles]. In addition, 
the seven stars are such that, while they are moved around their own 
centres, they are also moved with respect to the depth (bathos) of the 
spheres, especially the three that overtake others and are overtaken [in 
turn] due to the irregularity of their own individual motions. [This must 
be so] since if the spheres were in fact moved regularly, they would never 
submit to this [overtaking] but always remain a similar distance from one 
another. In any event, he too will say this: ‘they have turnings as they 
are carried through the heavens’ (Tim. 39d8). 


3. Mars, Fupiter and Saturn 

Therefore, above this triad — a triad that is harmonised through the fact 
that Venus unifies and leads into association the Mercurial production 
(which has been diluted) and the solar creation (which has been intensi- 
fied) — there is another triad that has Saturn and Mars as the extremes that 
are opposed to one another. ([They are opposed] since the one is a cause 
of connecting things, while the other is a cause of division and in addition 
one is a cause of cooling, while the other is the cause of heat.)*5° Jupiter 
has been arranged in the middle and brings the Demiurgic creations of 
the two extremes into a good mixture. 

In fact, if you like you could see the intermediate position of the Sun 
in terms of the other [sc. Platonic] order of the planets too. Think about 
the Sun as having two groups of five on either side of it. Below it there 
is the Moon and the tetrachtys of the four elements (provided, that you 
do <not>’® think of the aether as possessing some sort of difference 


258. sc. the seven circles in the world soul whose non-spatial “position” corresponds to the 
orbits of the planets. Cf. 36.d.5—7 téxe1 5é tpeIs uev Spoions, ToUs SE TEeTTAPAS GAATAOIS 
Kai Tois Tploiv avouoins, év AOyoo SE PEPOLEVOUS. 

59 Cf. Ptolemy, Tetrabiblios 1.4, 4.1-5.3. Mars heats because of its proximity to the Sun — 

a fact that is indicated by its red colour. Saturn’s nature is to cool because it is furthest 

away. 

It seems that a negation has fallen out somewhere. The point of this qualification is to 

insist that there are only four elements. In order to have a tetrachtys below the Moon, 

you either need to treat what some people regard as the fifth element, the aether, as 

an alternative for the word ‘air’ or else assimilate it to the element fire. Our text is: iva 

Kai TO aifépiov vorjons as Exov T1 Siapépov Trpds TOV KUpias dEPa AEYOUEVOV 7} Kai Ti}V 
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from what is strictly called air or else include it with the nature of the fire 
down here — a fire which doubtless is mutually extended among all the 
elements by virtue of their positions, moving all of them and motivating 
them into their creative acts, for all that lacks a portion of fire is dead, 
and cooling is opposed to life).*°' On the other hand, above [the Sun] 
are the helmsmen of universal Becoming [i.e. Mercury and Venus], who 
have in common that which neither the Sun nor the Moon exhibit — 
that is, progressions, stations and retrogradations. It is through these 
that the nature of things in the sub-lunary realm is changed in various 
ways — by additions and subtractions or benefactions and remissions of 
the proportions of their lives or the entirety of their essences.*® The 
Sun, however, is extended everywhere from the middle and perfects the 
creations of the gods prior to him, while stimulating the powers of those 
that come after him, re-kindling and changing them in various ways. It is 
for this reason that the Theologian’® refers to the Sun as the ‘Guardian’ 
of the universe and allows that it has powers that are creative, immaculate, 
uplifting and perfective, as well as many others that are both purificatory 
and judgemental - [powers] through which it [sc. the Sun] orders the 
universe eternally in the course of carrying out its rounds. 


D. The influence of the planets 


As to the others, if someone were to go through in detail every [place] in 
which [the god] seated them and the causes through which it happened, 
the account, though it is incidental, would be a greater task than that for 
the sake of which it would be spoken. These things, then, might get the 
treatment they deserve later at our leisure. (Tim. 38d6-e3) 


tot Trupds Tot évtatiba cuuTrapaAdBrs puoi. The D manuscript omits the kai after 
iva so perhaps there is some room to posit a bit of uncertainty here. Could the right 
reading be iva pi? 

Cf. the Stoic argument for pantheism based on the presence of the ‘vital heat’ in 
everything at Cicero, De Natura Deorum 11 23-32. It is a common observation that 
living things are warm and that corpses lose their heat along with the life. Hence vital 
heat. 

Proclus uses two pairs of words to discuss the phenomena of planetary progression 
and retrogradation. Progression is sometimes denoted by propodismos, which has the 
narrower sense that is almost always astronomical, and sometimes by prosthesis which 
has the wider sense of ‘addition’ or ‘increase’. Retrogradation is sometimes denoted 
by the narrower hypopodismos and at other times by the wider aphairesis which means 
‘removal’ in a more general sense. Proclus plays on this dual use here to suggest 
that planetary progression or retrogradation bring about corresponding effects, like 
addition or subtraction, among things in the sub-lunary realm. 

The reference seems to be to Orph. fr. 96 (Kern), which is quoted more fully at in Tim. 
II 227.31. 
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By the others it is clear that he would refer to Mars, Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, while the words he seated them manifests their eternal and inde- 
structible creation. If, however, you write ‘they seated them’ as we found 
in some [manuscripts],”°+ then this will provide you with an indication 
that the heavens have come about and been ordered by the Demiurge, on 
the one hand, but a/so by other causes. After all, (gar) he said a bit ear- 
lier (38c7—-9) that the god and the cycle of the Different arranged the 
seven bodies and, in addition to this, that there are the specific souls for 
these which he denominated ‘orbits’ (periphora). These things are what is 
meant by ‘they seated them’, since all things have been established from 
all the eternal gods in conjunction with whom the Demiurge makes each 
group of things, since he makes the cosmos in general (olos cosmos) an 
image (agalma, cf. Tim. 37¢7) and seats the images of the partial [or part- 
like] (merikos) gods in it.*°> It is necessary in these matters to be reminded 
of those things which we are accustomed to say about the order of every- 
thing that is encosmic: that the [sphere] of the fixed stars is a monad, 
since it functions as the cause of everything that remains the same; that 
there is a triad below the fixed stars which is made up of Saturn, Jupiter 
and Mars, wherein the first is the cause of continuity, the second of sym- 
metry and the third of distinctions (diakrisis);°° starting over again, the 
Moon is a monad, since it is the cause of all generation and destruc- 
tion; while the things below the Moon — the elements in the realm of 
Becoming — constitute a triad.*°’ Among these are the ones who move at 
the same rate: the Sun which is revelatory of Truth (as we have already 
said on many occasions); while Venus is the one that manifests Beauty; 
Mercury, on the other hand, is the one that reveals the Symmetry of 
logoi. [These three — Truth, Beauty and Symmetry -] are the monads in 
the vestibule of the Good [in the Philebus, 64c1]. And if you like you can 
[add that] among the seven planets, the Moon is responsible for bringing 


264 The F and Y manuscripts of Plato, as well as Stobaeus, have the plural i8pvcavto rather 
than the singular i8pvoato that Proclus quotes in the lemma. 

The images of the merikos gods are of course the stars and planets. Festugiére thinks 
that Proclus here abandons the sense of aga/ma as image that he adopted above at 
5.30 in his explication of Tim. 30c7 and adopts instead the other sense of ‘temple’. I 
suppose this is possible, though it is hard to know exactly what could constitute decisive 
evidence in this regard. Doubtless the cultic connotations of aga/ma would never be 
far from the mind of Proclus or his audience. 

The role of Mars, the god of war, in distinguishing or dividing is clear enough. Pre- 
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sumbly Saturn is the cause of continuity (synochés) or inclusion because its sphere 
includes the subsequent ones. That leaves Jupiter with symmetry as a middle term 
between divisive Mars and inclusive Saturn. 

It is unclear what justifies calling the elements a triad, save the need for isomorphism 
with the previous scheme where we have the sphere of the fixed stars as a monad, 
followed by the three planets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
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nature (physis) to mortal things, since it is the self-revealing (autoptos) 
image of originative nature (pégaios physis),*°* while the Sun is the cre- 
ator of all perceptions because it is the cause of sight and of being seen.”® 
Mercury is the cause of the motions of imagination (for it is the Sun that 
gives the substance or essence (ousia) to the power of imagination, percep- 
tion and imagination having one and the same substance).*7° Venus is the 
cause of passionate desires, while Mars is the cause of motions of the spir- 
ited part [of the soul] that are natural for each thing. Jupiter is the cause 
of all vital powers in general, while Saturn is responsible for the powers 
of understanding (gnéstikos), for all the irrational species are divided into 
these.*”' Therefore the causes of these things are antecedently compre- 
hended (pro/ambanein) among the celestial beings — causes of these things 
here which the Father no doubt introduced and seated in their celestial 
circles with different ones in different places according to the order that 
each one belongs to. But these are the things that are recalled through 
these [words in Plato’s text]. 

A person might be justifiably puzzled with respect to what has been 
said and wonder where Plato has constituted the soul that belongs to the 
sphere of the fixed stars. [Such a person] is concerned that Plato should 
not make the soul of the sphere of the fixed stars the same as the soul of 
the cosmos, as Aristotle did later.*7* Through the previously mentioned 
orbits (periphora) we have the souls that are specific to the planets since 
268 Presumably ‘nature’ is meant here as a growth principle. For the Moon’s role in this 
respect, cf. Or. Chald. fr. ror and in Remp. 11 133.15—-17. 

269 Cf. Rep. 508c. 

27° A remark that is perhaps suggested by Aristotle DA 3.2, 429a1-2 4 pavtaoia av ein 
Kivnois Ud THs aicOrcEws THs Kat’ évépyeiav yryvouévn. On the Neoplatonists’ read- 
ing of Aristotle’s psychology generally, see Blumenthal (1996). The relation between 
imagination and perception in Proclus is a complex one. At in Tim. 11 286.17-29 he 
distinguishes two kinds of perception. One is associated with the material body, the 
other with the psychic vehicle. In the latter case, perception is the ‘same in nature’ 
with imagination. See Lautner (2002). 

The assignment of the parts or powers of the soul here roughly corresponds with 
that which we find in Macrobius, Somn. Scip. 1 12.14. Here the souls descending into 
generation pick up further shells to their psychic vehicles. Macrobius, however, gives 
Jupiter responsibility for the praktikon, while Saturn endows souls with the /ogistikon 
and theoretikon. If we are thinking of higher animals, even the irrational ones are capable 
of acting for ends. Thus those endowed with the praktikon are a division within Proclus’ 
wider category of zétikos power. 

27? Diehl thinks that the relevant “Aristotelian” text is De Mundo 11 392a9 ff. However 

Festugiére responds that Proclus is himself not sure about the authenticity of this work 

(cf. 11 272.21). Festugiére would prefer to see this characterisation of Aristotle’s view 

as grounded in the Metaphysics. He asserts that 1073b23-4, in conjunction with the 

notion that the Prime Mover causes motion as the object of desire (1072b3) ‘implique 
nécessairement que le Premier Ciel a une Ame’. This conclusion has been disputed 
but what cannot be disputed is that some good Peripatetics thought that it was a good 
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a short while later he says concerning them that ‘when they have been 
bound by bonds that are ensouled, they have come to be living things’ 
(38e5). Perhaps, however, when he places the two-fold circles and the 
two-fold orbits in the World Soul, he has established a two-fold soul in 
conjunction with them: the one soul is that which belongs to the sphere 
of the fixed stars, while the other belongs to the sphere of the planets in 
general, in as much as they have a single orbit.*73 Contrariwise, when he 
assumes the seven circles in the circle of the Different, he then has the 
seven souls who employ the seven spheres as vehicles along with them, 
for the ensoulment that has just been provided is not of the spheres 
themselves, but of the stars that have been allotted the rank of governors 
in the spheres. He neglects to mention the ensoulment of the stars in the 
case of the sphere of the fixed stars because the ensoulment of the spheres 
in general is included within the circles in the World Soul. He omitted 
the finishing touches’”* that provide for the various ensoulments due to 
the old-fashioned form of teaching (paradosis) [that Plato employed],*75 
for there is one kind of ensoulment that is universal, but there is another 
[that comes] after this that is universally partial, and yet another that is 
partially universal, and finally there is that which is entirely partial.’”° 


idea to assign souls to the celestial spheres (Alexander (?) Quest. 1.25, 40.8-23). Of 
course, it is still somewhat artificial to identify the soul of the sphere of the fixed stars — 
if such a thing there be in Aristotle — with the World Soul. The reference to Aristotle 
is, I think, not to be pressed too hard. There is a mistake to be avoided and Proclus 
attaches Aristotle’s name to that mistake since one might take Aristotle to hold a view 
that one might casually express in these terms. 

773 That is, we have one soul established when the orbit with the east to west motion 
corresponding to the circle of the Same is introduced and another soul corresponding 
to the west to east motion that is shared by all the planets. Cf. Tim. 36c5—d1. 

°74 Xetrtoupyia: the term has its original sense in woodworking and refers to the fine work 
that carvers and turners do. 

273 This is by no means a criticism. Proclus, following Iamblichus and Numenius, supposes 

that Plato is a Pythagorean and Pythagorean writing is archaiotropos. Cf. Iamblichus, 

Vit. Pyth. §29 157.4: [the sayings of the Pythagoreans] ‘contain the truth about every- 

thing; by comparison with all other writings, they are terse (stroggylos), but they are 

exceptional in their antique patina, like a surface bloom which cannot be touched’, 

trans. Clark (1989). 

GAAN yap éoTIv 1) KABSAOU WUYwoIs Kai GAAN WET TAUTHV 1 KABSAOU YEPIKT Kai GAAN 1) 

LEpiKt) KABOAOU, Kal TeEAEUTAIA TADaY T} NEPIKT, Kal KATA TaVTA TE E15T THs PUXK@oEWS 
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6 Te Koos SAos Kai ai TOU KdopOU LEpides EpUXoovTal. Festugiére thinks that one must 
amend 1 Ka®dAou pepiki) to yepiKdds. It is certainly true that Proclus often uses these 
adverbial forms to express modes or ways of being. However, what is at issue here is 
ensoulment, which is explicitly a process (albeit an eternal one). To apply the adjective 
UEpikt) to it seems to be tantamount to describing it as happening in a certain way, so the 
adjectival and the adverbial come to the same thing. Festugiére does seem right to sup- 
pose that the four moments in this process are as follows: (1) universal ensoulment = 
the process of animating the cosmos by the World Soul considered as a whole; 
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The cosmos has been ensouled in accordance with all these forms of 
ensoulment — both the whole and the parts of the cosmos. 

Perhaps it is also the case that, having heard Socrates’ discussion on 
the previous day, in which he [Socrates] went into detail about these acts 
of ensoulment, he [Timaeus] deemed that a distinct individual elabora- 
tion of them would be redundant. In any event, on the earlier occasion 
Socrates established souls over the eight circular whorls which he called 
‘Sirens’ (Rep. x 617b6). Moreover, he appointed one Fate over the sphere 
of the fixed stars, another one over the sphere of the planets considered 
in general, and another one over the universe in general, thereby explain- 
ing that there are specific souls for all of them and ensouling the sphere 
of the fixed stars in a double manner — [double] in as much as it is both 
one circle that has been divided by seven circles and also in as much as 
it is such as to include the plurality of fixed stars. It is a cosmos and is 
itself universal and particular simultaneously.*”” These things, then, are 
what one must say about the puzzle that was raised. The use of the word 
incidental to describe the account of the stars makes this clear too since 
the business at hand was to provide an account of secondary time: what 
it is, as well as how, and from whence, it has been brought about. 


E. The lives of the planets 


Then when each of those things whose cooperation was needed to bring 
about time had come to have the motion proper to it, having been bound 
by ensouled bonds,””* they became living things and learned what was 
assigned to them. (Tim. 38¢3-6) 


(2) universal partial ensoulment = the process of animating the cosmos by the World 
Soul considered in as much as it is constituted by the two circles of the Same and 
the Different; (3) partial universal ensoulment = the animation of the spheres of the 
wandering stars by the circle of the Different when that is considered as a principle of 
their general movement contrary to that of the sphere of the fixed stars; (4) entirely 
partial ensoulment = the process by which each star or sphere is granted its own soul. 
277 KadoAikov Ga Kai yepiKdv echoes the previous opposition between 6 Te Kdcpos dA0s 
kai ai Tod Kdouou pEpides ByUXavtTat. This illustrates the strong association between 
whole and universal, on the one hand, and part, partial, and particular or individual 
on the other. Modern philosophy (rightly) regards the contrast between universal and 
particular as one thing, that between whole and part as another. Proclus, however, does 
not see things that way and we will not understand inferences that he makes unless we 
manage to unlearn what seem to us clear and obvious differences. 
Proclus’ lemma omits ‘bodies’: Seopois Te GupUXois SeOévtTa CHa éyevvi}On. Every other 
source has Seopois Te EupUyois cHpaTa Seévta Céda. The line was also quoted above at 
in Tim. 1 314.16, again without ‘bodies’. I suspect that this is not conscious meddling 
with the text on Proclus’ part. It may be a lapse of memory for he follows the lemma 
immediately with Tis pév 4 pUywots tédv Ete Copco TdVv KOoNOKpaTopev.... Cer- 
tainly, given that he thinks that there are bodies for the souls corresponding to the 
planets mentioned at 38c7 it is difficult to see what motive he could have to avoid the 
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What the ensoulment of the seven bodies of the Rulers of the Cosmos 
is and what order it [belongs to] has been stated through the words 
quoted earlier. Through these words, however, he provides to those 
capable of seeing it”? an account of how each of them is also a living 
thing, dependent upon a more divine soul, as well as the character of its 
contribution toward the completion of the universe, for each of them 
has been allocated the life and motion that is fitting for it. After all, since 
the Demiurgic law (thesmos)’*° grants to each mortal creature what is 
fitting [for it] and arranges everything together for the blessedness of 
the universe, what must one then say about the Leaders of the universe 
themselves [i.e. the planets]??°' Shall we not say that everything that is 
proper to them and good for them has been received from the Father 
and, shining with beauty, they not only cooperate with the Father in the 
genesis of time, but also guide and direct the entire cosmos? In saying 
these things about them, how could we go wrong in adding that they not 
only receive the beautiful and the good from the Demiurgic monad, but 
they also furnish them to themselves since they are self-moving things 
that originate from themselves the gift of good things? This is doubtless 
what Plato indicates when he says each had come to have the motion 
proper to it in as much as [each one] determines for itself the measure 
of both the life and order which has been allocated within the universe, 
as well as the motion.”* 


conclusion that these bodies are bound by ensouled bonds. After all, it is not as if the 
texts suggest that the souls are bound to the bodies. Rather, the bodies can be seen to be 
dependent upon the souls, which is just what Proclus thinks generally about bodies. 
The soul is a pre-existent bond for the body that it animates. Cf. in Tim. 1 15.13-14. 
79 Festugiére quite sensibly asks ‘who might be incapable of seeing this?’ He speculates 
that this might be Christians (whether orthodox or gnostics) who deny the divinity of 
the stars. For instance, Clement’s tirade against those who equate the heavenly bodies 
with gods ends with a pithy summary of the Christians’ attitude; Protrepticus 6.67.2.10 
Oedv émiZnT, ov Ta Eoya tot Geov. This passage is not included in Saffrey (1975). 
Harold Tarrant has pointed out to me that Plato himself uses the terminology of 
thesmos very infrequently. Notable exceptions include Phdr. 248c2, where the ‘law of 
Adrastus’ seems relevant to the present context, and Tim. 42d2 where the Demiurge 
announces the law to souls before sowing them into the heavenly bodies. Proclus may 
well have these passages in mind. Or it may be that his use of ‘thesmos’ in this context 
just reflects the fact that he is more prone to use this vocabulary than Plato was. 
TOV Tyevdvoov Tot Travtés here is equivalent to of koopoKpé&Topes. 
The éautd... dpopiZov following on dq’ xutdv &pxduevol Tis SdcEews Tov cyabdv 
two lines above probably involves a play on words that I cannot adequately translate. 
In addition to its common sense of ‘define’ or ‘determine’ &@opiZev can also mean ‘to 
grant as a special gift’. The stars’ life, order and motions thus resemble the existence of 
things that are self-constituted. Such things exist both as a result of their prior causes 
and also as a result of their reversion upon themselves (ET 4o and 41). 
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Furthermore, since each of them (I mean the seven bodies) has a dou- 
ble life — one of which is inseparable [from the intelligibles], intellectual 
and seated within itself in an authoritative manner, while the other is 
separated and divided in relation to the body that it sustains and moves — 
according to the latter [aspect] there is a living thing, while according 
to the former there is a god. When Plato distinguishes between these 
two things it is because the divine soul that is intellectual and does not 
depart from the intelligibles is one thing, while the living thing that 
is dependent upon it is another.’*} The latter has its life as a result 
of the former and is an image of it. He concluded that, having been 
bound by ensouled bonds, they became living things and learned 
what was assigned to them, for the divine soul learns the Demiurgic 
will and cognises the works of the Father. It cooperates with him to 
produce the things that pertain to the cosmos by cognising him and 
being filled up with divine powers as a result of him, for it is not pos- 
sible for intellect or soul to exercise providence over wholes whilst still 
transcending them except by participating in divinity and through a life 
filled with god. Further, their cooperation in bringing about time shows 
that a secondary-effective (deuterourgos) power has been assigned to them 
in the production of time because the Father possesses their primary- 
effective (prétourgos) power since the latter has begotten the wholeness 
of time, while the former [planetary gods] have jointly produced the 
parts from which time is composed.**+ The cycles that belong to these 
[planetary gods] are the parts of time that belong to the universe since 
they [sc. the heavenly gods] have themselves come to be as parts of the 
cosmos. 

The living thing that is bound by ensouled bonds is the ensouled 
body that possesses life as a result of the soul to which that body was 
allocated in the Demiurgic lotteries. For if in our case, the living crea- 
ture is something different from the man, or the visible Socrates is one 
thing and the true [self] another, then it is certain to an even greater 
extent that the Sun or Jupiter is one thing but the [composite] of body 
and soul is another. In any event, in the Phaedrus Socrates directed this 
rebuke against those who constitute a divine creature out of body and soul 
itself, saying ‘for though we have never seen nor adequately conceived 
a god, we imagine it as some immortal living thing, having both a body 


283 Cf. ET 201. 

284 For the contrast between tpwtoupyév kai Seutepoupydy, see above 53.10. The parts 
of time are to be understood as days, months and years whose periods are defined by 
the motions of the individual planetary gods. The wholeness of time, by contrast, is 
the product of the Demiurge. 
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and a soul, these things being naturally conjoined throughout all time’ 
(246c7—-d2).°°5 If it is necessary to say how the matter appears to me, it is 
that in the primary mode (prétés) a god is the henad in each thing and the 
ineffable participation in the source of the universal unitary numbers. But 
in a secondary way (deuterés) there is the intellect that holds each thing 
together in a manner that is stable, uni-form and invariant. In a third 
manner, the soul that is filled up with intellect and articulates that which 
intellect holds in one single embrace (perioxé). The first is genuinely god, 
though the second is maximally divine. While the third is itself divine, it 
also illuminates the living being**° with the specific property (ididma) of 
divinity. Insofar as this is divine, it has been bound by ensouled bonds 
which one might say are bonds that are life-engendering as well as cre- 
ative and ‘indestructible’, as he says subsequently (41a8, 43a2), for all 
bodies that are divine have been bound by souls, enclosed by them, and 
seated in them. The word bound also indicates the stable and changeless 
embrace of the bodies within these souls and the inseparable association 
they have with the souls. 

Such are the divine bodies who cooperate with the Demiurge in the 
production of time, summoning forth the single and invisible power 
of time and providing it with a procession into the cosmos. They are 
such as to reveal the many measures of time through which time in 
its entirety — which imitates the time that consists in counting, since 
it itself has arisen in being counted and has come to be a whole from 
many numbers in order that it might be assimilated to the whole that 
is truly inclusive of all the numbers for complete cycles — is filled 
out.’*7 In any event, [the word] cooperation (synapergazesthai) indicates 
the fact that the creation proceeds to the end and that the activity is 
complete. 


285 In juxtaposing this passage from the Phaedrus with the Timacus’ discussion of the stars 
and planets as visible and embodied gods, Proclus points to a genuine tension in the 
Platonic corpus. See Baltzly (2010) on efforts by subsequent Platonists to resolve this 
tension. 

sc. the heavenly god conceived of as possessing the second of the two kinds of life 
distinguished at 71.32—72.2. 

8 dv 6 ovpTrAs XYPdvos GUUTTANPOUTAI LILOULEVOS Tov év TH S&piOyEiv xPdvov, avTds év 
TH pOpeioGar ouveoTtas Kai GAos Ek TTOAAGY K&pIGudv yivouEvos, iva SUoIwO7) TA SAw 
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287 


OS GANPGS KAI TAVTOOV TIEDIEKTIKD TOV ATOKATAOTATIKAV APIOUAv. LIWOULEVOS Must 
go with 6 ovutras ypdvos rather than t& @eia capata who form the subject of this 
sprawling sentence back in line 15. In his desire to sum up the contribution that the 
planets make to the genesis of the secondary, visible time, Proclus seems to have been 
led back to the question of the relation between the higher and lower time (supra 


57-14-58.4). 
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F. The motions of the planets 


They started to turn according to the motion of the Different (which 
was oblique, since it passed through the motion of the Same and was 
dominated by it)*** with one having a larger circle, while another had a 
smaller circle, those who had the shorter ones went around more swiftly, 
while those with the largest went around more slowly. (Tim. 38e6—39a4) 


1. General remarks 

You might say that the oblique motion of the Different shows the obliq- 
uity of the [circle of] the Zodiac (for the motion of the planets is one 
that takes place with reference to the poles of the Zodiac, to put it in 
technical terminology — for such a definition is not without some value 
for those who are discussing the celestial bodies).?*? However, the more 
enlightened (epoptikéteros) alternative is to say that it shows the cause of 
genesis and the deviation (parallaxis)*°° that pre-exists in the things in 
the heavens, for genesis participates in Difference and variety derives 
from the revolution of the Different, while Sameness derives from the 
[circle of] that Same that is always invariant, just as Aristotle says.*9' 


288 There is a famous textual crux here. The reading of the best manuscripts is 51& Tijs 
TauToU popas iovons Te kal KpaTOULEVNs, but modern editors have found these genitives 
puzzling. Taylor (1928), 203 asks ‘How can the revolution of the Same be said to be 
“overpowered” in the process when we have been told expressly that the kpétos was 
given to the undivided circle of the Same?’ Similarly Cornford (1957), 112. Proclus is 
clear in what follows that he takes the sense of the passage to be that the circle of the 
Different goes along with the motion of the circle of the Same and is dominated by it. 
74.27-28 t Oatépou Trepipops Sie Tis TAUTOU Te cial Kai KpaTEiTaL UT’ avToU and 75.8—-9 
Tis 51) Oatépou popds iovons Sid THs TaUTOU Kal KpaToULEévNs UT’ avis. On the basis 
of this, and on the Latin translations of Cicero and Chalcidius, Taylor and Cornford 
suppose that text originally had these participles in the accusative case, while the 
genitives resulted from a subsequent, mistaken attraction to popas. Festugiére doubts, 
however, whether the clear sense of the passage requires the textual emendation. 
Why can one not treat iovons Te kal kpaToupEévns as genitive absolute explicating the 
accusative thv Satépou popdv? Festugiére provides a parallel in Herodotus m 134. 
Archer-Hind (1888), 126 considered this option, which had been proposed much 
earlier by Lindau (1828) but simply dismissed it as ‘hopeless’. It is not clear to me that 
it is hopeless at all. If there is a way to construe the grammar so as to retain the best 
manuscripts’ reading, this seems to me preferable. 

KaTa yap Tols TOU GwSiaKoU 3.74 TdAous goTIV T] TOV TAavHToV Kivnots, iva pabn- 
poids eftroouev. This seems misleading on Proclus’ part. The more common termi- 


289 


nology is trepi tos Tod CwiaKkot TréAous, as he well knows since he uses the phrase six 
times in his Hypotyposis. The use of kat& here is probably meant to pick up on the first 
words of the lemma: kat& 81 Thy Batépou popav TrAcyiav otcav. 

In spite of the fact that the context here concerns the movements of the planets, 
‘parallaxis’ here seems to carry its broader and not specifically astronomical sense, as 
it does at Tim. 22d1. 

29% Cf. GC 2.10, 336a31-b4 
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After all, if only the circle of the Same existed, then there would not 
be change or genesis, and instead everything would be uni-form and 
those things that had come about [in the past] would always remain the 
same. And if only the [circle of the] Different existed, then everything 
would be unstable and undergoing motion. In order, therefore, that 
there should be both rest and motion and that the whole should be this 
way, as they say, ‘changeless qua [always] changing’ and ‘immobile in its 
motion’,*”’ the universe has both revolutions. The variety of genesis was 
made manifest through the revolution of the Different, while the com- 
munion (koinénia) and changelessness is due to the [revolution of] the 
Same. In the case of these things, in turn, the [revolution of the Same] is 
due to the circle of the Same that belongs to the soul, while the [revolu- 
tion of the Different] is due to [the circle of] the Different [in the soul]. 
Further, these things themselves are due to intellectual Sameness, on the 
one hand, and Demiurgic Difference on the other. In the case of these 
things, in turn, one is due to intelligible Limit, while the other is due to 
the Unlimited.*93 The word oblique, therefore, is to be thought about 
this way. 

You may also see what kind of difference Plato has provided between 
the psychic motion of the Different and the corporeal one, for he called 
the one ‘straight‘ (orthos), while the other he called ‘oblique’ (plagios).*°* 
The former is immaculate and invariant while the latter has apparent 
irregularity, a position of sorts, and stands in a relation to the universe, 
since it proximately directs the variety of generated things. Since the 
revolution of the Different is like this, it both goes through the Same 
and is dominated by it, for it is moved by invisible causes and moved 
also by the sphere of the fixed stars, or rather through receiving kinetic 
powers through it. [The revolution of the Different] is dominated by 
it because it is led around by the Same’s motion which is single and 
simple. This is [the exegesis of the words] in the mathematical mode. 
However, you might say that the nature of the Same and the Similar has 
dominance in another manner. You could say that it is so that the cosmos 
might be one and in order that all things might be as everlasting (aidia) as 
possible and so that the cosmos imitates the Living Being Itself in which 
all things exist eternally (diaiéniés). For if the Different had dominance 
over the revolution of the Same, then that which is changeless in all 
things would be lesser and the cosmos would not be able to receive such 


292 &uetaBANTOS 7 UETABOAT Kal dkivntos Kivnots. It is unclear exactly where Proclus draws 
1TOS * n y 


these phrases. Cf. in Tim. 1 128.5 and in Remp. 1 35.26. 
293 Cf. in Tim. 1 132.13-15 éxei utv yap TO Trépas Kal dctrEIpov, év SE vois TaUTdTNS Kal 
ETEpoTNs, Ev SE uXaiis 6 TavTOU Kai PaTepou KUKAOS, Ev SE O@UAOIV OUPAVOS Kail yévEOIS. 


94 Cf. Plato, Tim. 37b6—9 and Proclus, in Tim. 11 309.4-310.11. 
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a full measure of everlastingness as it is [actually] capable of. But if it 
possessed less of this [everlastingness] in this way, then the similarity it 
has in relation to the Living Being Itself would also be lesser. So doubtless 
the motion of the Different goes through the Same and is dominated by 
it. <But the sphere of the fixed stars>* since it is internal to the circle 
of the Same, also undergoes rotation within its concavity and goes along 
with it. 


2. The relative speeds of the planets 

The seven bodies [i.e. the planets] are moved in accordance with Dif- 
ferent’s very motion — some slower, some faster; some moving along 
bigger circles, others through smaller ones. [For example,] since the 
Moon moves around a smaller circle, it moves faster. However, since 
Saturn moves around a bigger circle, it moves slower. 

Plato set these things out with an eye to the fact that [the planets] 
return to the same point in their cycles because he said that they go 
around faster or slower [than one another] — not simply that one goes 
faster, while another goes around more slowly.*°° For whenever there is 
the same proportion between one circle and another as there is between 
one time and another, then when things are moved [around those circles], 
they are moved at the same speed.*”” For instance, let one circle be 
double another and let the time [it takes to go around one] be double 
the time [it takes to go around the other]. Surely what is moved around 
the larger circle in the time that is twice as long could have been moved 
around the smaller circle in half that time, and the other one would 


295 Diehl’s suggestion to fill the lacuna at 75.9. 

296 1d kai Trepuiévai prol Gat TOV 7 BpaSUTEpov, GAN’ ori ATTAGs iévon pv O&TTOV, eKTrEpHEvan 

5 BpabUtepov Festugiére translates: ‘C’est pourquoi il dit que les astres “font leur tour” 

plus vite ou plus lentement, et non pas simplement qu’ils vont plus vite, mais font leur 

tour complet plus lentement.’ On this reading, Proclus is calling attention to Plato’s 
choice of trepitjeiv at 39e2 asa verb that stresses the circular motion of the planets. Here 
the pév... 8 coordinates the verbs to be contrasted. But then why are the different verbs 
matched with different comparatives: pév 0&tTov...5& BpadvTepov? Surely dAX’ ovyi 
amr dds iévan pév OAT TOV, éxTrepuiévon SE Or GAN’ OUI ETTADS iévar pév BGTTOV, exTrepUévad 

Sé 8G Tov would make that point more clearly. Since the explanation that follows (étav 

ev yap Tov avTOV ext) Adyov) concerns the relative speeds of bodies traversing orbits of 

different lengths, it is at least as likely that Proclus’ point is that each planet completes 
an orbit in a greater or lesser time: not merely that some go faster and some go around 
more slowly. 

297 Let C and c be the circumferences of two orbits, while T and ¢ are the times that it 
takes the bodies in those orbits to return to their starting points. Proclus’ claim is thus 
that if C:c = T:t then the bodies move at the same speed. Thus, in the example that 
follows Proclus imagines that C = 2c and T = 2t. The planet in orbit C — call it P - 
moves at the same speed as the planet in orbit c— call it p — since P would traverse the 
distance c in half the time that it takes P to traverse C. 
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have moved that same distance in half the time [it took for the other to 
complete its larger circuit]. Thus they have the same speed, for things 
that are moved the same distance in the same time have the same speed. 
However, when the proportion between the circles is greater than that 
between the times, then the thing that goes through the greater circle 
is faster.°°* Let us suppose that this is how things are and then let the 
same proportion that holds between the two circles [one larger and one 
smaller] come to stand between one time and another specific time.*% 
Now this latter time will have to be shorter than the one we started 
with, since what is the same in relation to what is smaller would have 
a greater ratio [to it]. Therefore what is going around the larger circle 
will traverse the smaller one in a time that is this much shorter than the 
thing moving around the shorter circle that we assumed initially. For it 
has been shown that when the ratio of one circle to the other is equal to 
the ratio of the one time to the other, then the thing that moves through 
the smaller circle and the thing that moves through the larger circle go 
at the same speed. But the thing moving around the small circle on the 
initial assumption goes around it in a shorter time than was assumed 
initially. ‘Thus the one goes through the same distance in a longer time, 
the other ina shorter time. Therefore the thing that is moved around the 
smaller circle is moving slower than the thing moved around the bigger 
circle. 

Again, if the ratio that one circle has to the other is less than the ratio 
that the one time has to the other time, then the thing that is going 
around the larger circle is moving slower than [the thing going around 
the smaller circle]. Should you make the ratio between the one time and 


298 That is, suppose that C:c > T:t. For instance, let C be 3c, while Tis only 2t. Then the 
body that traverses C in T is moving faster than the body that traverses c in ft. 

799 ~oTw yap OUTWS Kai YEYOVETW Gos 6 KUKAOS TIPOS TOV KUKAOV 6 XPOVOS TIPS YPOVOV TIVa. 
The logic of Proclus’ argument is not easy to extract from his very spare presentation 
of it. It beomes somewhat clearer when one compares the parallel case on the next 
page. (76.6—10 Trad ev 6 KUKAOS TIPOs TOV KUKAOV EAcooOVa EXT AdYOV 7} 6 XPOVOS TIPOS 
Tov xpdvov, BeadUtEepdv éoT1 TO TOv YEiZoo KUKAOV Sildv: EXV yaP TroITOTS Gs 6 KUKAOS 
TEPOs TOV KUKAOV, OUTa TOV xPdvov TIPds GAAOV ypdvov, Trpds YEiZoo Tromtyoeis.) Take a 
situation where C:c > T:t. Now for the purpose of reductio let the ratio between the 
times become the same as the ratio between the circles. So suppose C:c was 4:1 while 
previously T:t was 2:1. The latter time, t, needs to be a smaller number if Tis to stand 
in the same ratio that the circles stand to one another. So we now have T:t = 2:7. 
Given what has been shown earlier, the objects traversing these circles in these times 
should now be moving at the same speed. If this is what it would take, it is clear that 
they did not have the same speed under the opening assumption. In fact, we can now 
see that under the opening assumption it would take the planet in the larger orbit 
exactly half the time that it takes the planet in the smaller orbit to complete the same 


journey. 
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the other time the same as the ratio between the circles, then the other 
time will have to be greater, for the same thing considered in relation 
to what is larger has a smaller ratio. So it turns out that what moves 
along the larger circle will traverse the smaller circle in a time that is 
longer than it takes for the thing that is moving along the smaller circle 
to traverse it. Therefore [the thing moving along the larger circle] is 
moving slower. 

Since this is the way these things are, Plato does not now inquire about 
the relative speed or slowness of the planets (for this would require an 
extensive investigation). He adds this however: that the completion of 
the cycle for some is different than for others, some happening slower, 
others quicker. The slowness or quickness is brought about either as a 
result of irregularity of their motions or (what is truer) as a result of 
the fact that while the stars are carried around with the same speed, one 
circle has a greater ratio to another or one time to another. 

In general this much was what it was proper to know about the motion 
of the planets considered in itself, that it is not only turned along with 
<the>3°° [motion] of the spheres (for its own motion is something dif- 
ferent from that of the spheres’ bodies), nor that it merely remains in one 
place (for in that case, how will it still be among the things whose nature 
it is to be carred in a circle?), but that they are carried around their own 
centres since, according to the teaching of Plato, they imitate the uni- 
verse. They have no need whatsoever of the jury-rigged3°’ hypotheses 
provided by the astronomers, as has been said earlier (56.28). After all, 
if Plato wills that the fixed stars are moved [on their own axes] (40a7—bz) 
due to the fact that they imitate the universe, it must be even more the 
case that those that have been allotted the status of Rulers of the Cosmos} 
and leaders [sc. the planets] should imitate the entire cosmos.3°3 Surely 


Reading <tijs> Tv opaipikdy owopdtov in accordance with Diehl’s Addenda on 
p- 504. 

TAPE TOIs oTPOVopOIs éTrIoKEVAOTOV UTroBécewv. The word émioxevaorr)s usually has 
the sense of ‘second-hand’ or ‘derivative’ in Proclus. Most commonly he speaks of 
‘second-hand immortality’, cf. in Tim. 1 260.15; 1 100.25; Plat. Theol. 1 116.10. Here, 
however, it seems to me that a slightly more pejorative tone is intended. 

TOUS KOOUOKPATOPIKi Kai HyepoviKiyy &€iav Aaxdvtas. I can think of no way to convey 
the sense of kooyoKxpatopikés with an adjective. The adjective itself is rare. The TLG 
has it occurring twice in this section of Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary but otherwise 
only in Eusebius (de Jaudibus Constantini 6.18) and in an adverbial form in Theodorus 
Studites. 

3°3. This Platonic view is criticised by Aristotle at Cael. 2.8, 290a7—b12. Aristotle asserts that 
there are just two ways in which a planet or star could have its own movement indepen- 
dent of the circle in which it is carried: either by rotating on its axis in one place (kUAI- 
ois) or by rolling (Sivnois). The latter alternative seems to mean completing more than 
one rotation (of the sort not confined to one place?) per orbit around the Earth, since 
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then while the planets themselves will be moved around their own cen- 
tres, the spheres in which they have been mounted like helmsmen will 
carry them around either quickly or slowly. Except that he provides to 
them a motion that is more varied [than that of the fixed stars] because 
[the planets] are intermediate between things that undergo rectilinear 
motion and those that move by themselves solely in a circle. He moves 
each [planet] around its centre, while each one also goes high or comes 
close to Earth within its own sphere and also turns around the north or 
the south — facts which make them inferior to the fixed stars, though in 
another sense they have been allocated a kind of independence.3°+ 


By virtue of the movement of the Same the ones that go around most 
quickly and in fact do the overtaking seemed to be overtaken by those 
that go around more slowly.3°> For the movement of the Same - which 


Aristotle uses the fact that the Moon always shows the same side toward us to rule out 
the case that the heavenly bodies roll. The former alternative is supposedly ruled out 
by the simple observation that the stars and planets don’t stay in one place. However, 
it seem obvious that Aristotle’s alternatives for individual circular motion for the heav- 
enly bodies are not exhaustive. Let us say that a body ‘spins’ if it completes multiple 
rotations whilst completing its orbit around the centre. I think it likely that Plato’s 
point is that the stars and planets spin while orbiting the centre. Nothing Aristotle 
says seems to tell against this possibility. In his commentary on de Caelo Simplicius 
uses this fact to argue that people who suppose Aristotle and Plato to be in conflict on 
this point are mistaken: ‘It is clear that Aristotle eliminates rotation: however, he does 
not eliminate it as not existing at all among the <stars>, but as not existing by itself 
with the spheres being fixed, and also as not being the cause of the apparent change in 
position <of the stars>’ (in Cael. 455.11-13, trans. Mueller (2004)). 

394 os Kal EAacootobai TV dTrAavddY GAAws Eouciav atrdAuTOV Aaxdvtas. This final 
remark seems to be a concession to the problem raised in Aristotle’s De Caelo about 
the relative complexity of the motions of the heavenly bodies as one moves closer to 
the centre of the cosmos. The fixed stars have a simple circular motion. The motions 
of the planets above the Sun are complex, but then the pattern reverts to simple cir- 
cular motion with the Sun and Moon. Aristotle finds this puzzling and posits a way of 
‘equalising’ things. On the whole, Proclus tends to avoid the value judgements associ- 
ated with complexity that motivate Aristotle’s puzzle, preferring to see differences in 
planetary motions as resulting from the planets’ different causal role in ordering the 
sub-lunary realm. Even here he thinks that the greater complexity of motion, which 
makes the planets in some sense inferior to the stars, is balanced by the planets’ ‘inde- 
pendence’ or ‘liberation’. Cf. the ‘liberated gods’ associated with the Phaedrus myth at 
in Tim. 1 18.8. 

395 The appearance is the product of the two movements in question. These are the east 
to west movement of the circle of the Same, which is identified with the sphere of the 
fixed stars, and the west to east movement of the circle of the Different. The rotation 
of the fixed stars is the fastest of the motions in the heavens since they make a complete 
rotation in 24 hours. For the planets carried along by the motion of the Different, the 
smaller the orbit, the faster the motion. The Moon is the fastest, since it completes 
its journey in the opposite direction from the fixed stars in the lunar month. Saturn 
will be the slowest. But because the motion of the Different is carried along with the 
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gives all their circles a spiral turning, due to the two distinct 
[orientations of the circles] going along in opposing [dimensions] at the 
same time3°° — made the one that departs most slowly from that which is 
fastest appear to be closest [in speed to it]. (Tim. 39a4-b2) 


There are two revolutions, as he has frequently reminded us: one from 
East to West [sc. the motion of the Same], the other from West to East 
[sc. the motion of the Different]. The person who has observed these 
two revolutions knows which one is common among the stars and which 
one is specific [to the planets], and also which ones are moved more 
quickly and which more slowly. [Such a person] would concentrate on 
the specific motion that belongs to each one and know that those that 
come to be among “the followers”3°’ are faster and thus would not posit 
that Saturn is faster than the Moon, but rather that the Moon moves 
faster than Saturn. When he sees it further to the East, he supposes it 
is Saturn that gets overtaken and the Moon that does the overtaking. 
However, for the person who supposes that there is only one simple 
motion for all of them that goes from East to West, when he sees Saturn 
and the Moon now together, and then later with Saturn further to the 
West, he says that Saturn has been moved faster [toward the West], and 


motion of the Same, Saturn will appear to be moving fastest in the sense that it seems 
to be keeping pace with the fixed stars, while the Moon seems to be falling further and 
further behind. 
306 The grammar of this clause has been the subject of debate: tavtas yap ToUs KUKAOUS 
aUTaHV OTPEPOUOE EAIKA SI TO S1y7} KATA TavavTia Gua Trpoiéval TO BpadsUTaTa &tr1Ov 
ag abtijs ovens Taxiotns tyyUtata d&trépaive. Both Taylor and Archer-Hind agree 
that 81& 6 81x 7} KaT& TévavTia ua Trpoiéval goes with otpépouca EAiKa alone and not 
with the main verb &rrépaive. What, however, is the subject for tpoiévai? A-H insists 
that if we suppose that it is the circles that are going forward, then we can’t give any 
satisfactory sense to 81y7). Thus he would prefer an understood subject of ‘the motion 
of the Same and the Different considered jointly’. Taylor, however, supposes that 
either the circles or the orbits are here an understood subject. I have translated the 
passage as Proclus clearly understands it. At 78.3 1-79.4 he claims that the motions east 
to west and west to east for the two circles are not sufficient to produce a spiral motion 
for the planets. What is crucial is the fact that the motions take place at an angle to one 
another. Moreover, he thinks that this spiralling is not simply a matter of the planets 
changing their latitude with respect to the ecliptic (kat& Actos and thus Bopeiotépous 
# votiwtépous). This is in fact observed, of course. The spiralling is also kat& BaGos, 
TrpocyeloTépous 7] dtroyelotépous yilyvouévous (79.9-11). So the fact that the path of 
the ecliptic is at an angle to that of the celestial equator is one contributing factor to 
the planetary spirals that are observed, but there is also the fact that the planets move 
closer and further from the Earth. This is, of course, just what Ptolemy thinks too. 
While Proclus may demur from the idea that the planets are moved on spheres, he 
does seem to accept that they exhibit perigee and apogee. 
3°7 r& érrdpeva i.e. in positions following the daily movement of the heavens — eastward 
positions. Opposed to t& tponyouueva, i.e. those positions that lead the daily move- 
ments — the westward ones. 
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he says that the Moon has been overtaken — a case of the slower one 
getting passed by the faster one. The cause of his error3° is the fact 
that he is considering only the revolution of the Same which is by far 
the dominant one, but not taking account of the specific motions of the 
planets. That means that he is unaware that there is a transition that is 
made, not toward the leading signs [sc. the more westward ones], but 
toward those that follow [sc. the more eastward ones]. This is doubtless 
also what the Athenian Stranger (Laws vit 822b) reproached the many 
who are ignorant of astronomy for. He said it is shameful when we have 
been spectators at the stadium and yet fail to know who is faster and 
who is slower. The person who supposes the slower runner to be the 
faster is thought to be absurd. But when we are spectators at the genuine 
Olympics and fail to know the faster and slower orbit through ignorance 
of astronomy [this is not commonly held to be ridiculous]. ‘Those that 
are going around fastest seem to be overtaken by those who are going 
slower — though it will seem to those who are able to look to their specific 
motions that they in fact do the overtaking, for the dominant motion of 
the Same makes the motion of the ones that are nearer seem fastest and it 
is the one that is closer that undergoes the lesser removal from its spot. 
Suppose, for example, that the Moon and Saturn appear at the heart 
of Leo. When the Moon is moved with its own specific motion [from 
West to East along with the Different] it will be separated from this 
fixed star, while Saturn is seen around the same place for several nights. 
The astronomer knows, therefore, that the Moon departs this spot more 
quickly due to the motion toward the “[signs] which follow” the heart of 
Leo. The multitude [who are ignorant of astronomy], however, suppose 
that the Moon and Saturn have been moved by the universe toward the 
same [direction as the fixed stars] but that they are not making their 
return to the same point at the same rate. Instead the one has gone 
toward the West earlier, because it is quicker, while the other gets left 
behind because it is slower and has not gone as far West at the earlier 
time. So much then for the conjectures (Ayponoia) of the multitude. 

There is, however, a sense in which this is true (I mean, of course, 
that Saturn is faster). If it is in fact the case, as we said before [75.25] 
that the ratio of the circle of Saturn to the Moon’s circle is greater than 
the ratio of the time that it takes for the one to return to its starting 
point compared to the other, then the one that is closer to the sphere 
of the fixed stars will be the faster one according to the argument given 
previously. 


308 Proclus has a little play on words here that cannot be captured in English: 14 8 aitiov 
Tis TAGs oti... TaS SE ISias KIvT\oEIs UT) CUAAOYiGEeobal TV TAAVT} TOV. 
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3. The spiral motion of the planets 

But what about the words which gives all their circles a spiral turning, 
due to the distinct [somethings] going along in opposing [some- 
things] that occur at the same time?3°? And how are we to allow for 
an opposition to circular motion? Nor is this the explanation of the spi- 
ral [motion of the planets] — that each of the planets is subject to two 
motions.3"° Rather it is due to the fact that they are moved along the 
ecliptic [at an oblique angle] to the celestial equator. (If one were to posit 
that the Sun is moved along the celestial equator with a motion opposite 
to that of the universe, this would not be a spiral despite the counter- 
revolution that occurs.) Neither should one be willing simply to admit 
that the opposition is a matter of there being another motion [opposed 
to] the motion in a circle, for it turns out that there are a number of good 
arguments against that belief. 

Perhaps, then, the distinct [somethings] going in opposing [some- 
things] is something of the following sort: not only is there the fact that 
things are moved simultaneously toward the East and the West, but also 
in terms of latitude, as well as in terms of proximity to the Earth,3"' 
coming to have a perigee or apogee, and being further to the north or 
the south, for these two movements in conjunction with the motion of 
the universe make the spiral. The spiral is also appropriate to the planets 
since they are intermediate between the fixed stars and the things in the 
sub-lunary realm. Since the former are moved only in a circle, while 
the things [below the Moon] undergo rectilinear motion, it follows for 
things that are intermediate between them to be moved naturally in 
an irregular manner and also in a regular manner with respect to their 
longitude (mékos), latitude (platos) and proximity to the Earth (bathos). 
This happens in order that [the planets] may be paradigms of the various 
motions of the things that come after themselves as well as imitating the 
uni-formity (to monoeides) of the things prior to themselves through their 
rotation. These things, then, are clear to all. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that there is an opposition3"* 
in the heavens that pre-exists that of the opposites in the revolution of 


399 otpégelv EAika 81K TO S1X7} KaTa TévavTia &ua Trpoiévar. In the lemma quoted above, 
I translate this phrase as Proclus understands it. Here I have left open the gaps that 
he’ll work toward filling. 

That is, they move with the motion of the Different from west to east, but at the same 
time are carried along by the dominant motion of the Same from east to west. 


310 


BIE ae ae ae o a . teeth Se hot : : , ‘ 
OU UOvov TO Gua KiveioBa IPOS AVaTOAAS Kal SUoeIs, GAAG KAI KATH TAGTOS Kal KATH 


Bddos. The following — tpocysiotépous 7) dttoyeiotépous yryvouévous — makes clear 
what Kat& Bé&Oos means in this context. 

This paragraph on oppositions among the higher principles is probably prompted by 
the presence of kat& tavovtica in the immediately preceding /exis. 
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the [circles of the] Different since we have said that among the genera of 
Being, there is an opposition between Sameness and Difference, between 
Motion and Rest, or even among the very first principles [of the genera 
of Being] between the Limited and the Unlimited,3"3 for these things too 
are opposites. Even if they always possess the power to make things in 
conjunction with each other, there is nonetheless conflict and disagree- 
ment between them at the extremes. Therefore it is no surprise that 
there is some kind of opposition among the movements in the heavens. 
After all, [Plato] does not take the opposites now [under discussion to be] 
things engaged in combat with one another or destructive to each other 
(these are [characteristic of] things that are enmattered and divisible). 
Rather, it is simply a matter of things that are productive of oppositions 
or things having the greatest [spatial] separation from one another (for 
this too is a mode of opposition in nature).3'* Moreover, the fact that in 
the case of the celestial motions the appearance is one thing while the 
truth is another indicates that Not-Being antecedently exists up there 
and is interwoven with Being.}* 

The spiral shape is not an empty coincidence but rather fills in the 
intermediate status between bodies that have rectilinear motion and 
those that are carried around in a circle. The circle, as has been said 
[79.14], is only for the fixed stars, while the straight line is for Becom- 
ing. The spiral, then, is for the planets, since they have a mixture of 
both rotation and straightness. Their motions with respect to latitude 
and proximity to the Earth are proximate causes and paradigms of the 
motions of things down here — that is of motions upward, downward and 
along the diagonal. Perhaps the Theurgist too,3’° when he celebrated 
time as spiral in form and as both young and old, looked [specifically] 
to the fact that the measures of the various periods of time become par- 
ticularly apparent to us through the occurrence of the spiral motions of 
the planets, and not merely to the fact that time counts every motion, 
whether it be rectilinear or circular — motions which the spiral includes 


33 The genera of Being are the Being, Sameness and Difference that the Demiurge 
composes the World Soul from in Timaeus 35a. Proclus adds to these the other two 
‘greatest kinds’ of the Sophist. All these are derived from two prior principles, the 
Limited and the Unlimited. Cf. in Tim. 1 133.9-134.20. 

314 Perhaps a play on words: éot1 yap Tis Kai oUTOS vavTIdTH TOs év TH PUCEI TpdTros. The 
things that are spatially separated (t& TA¢iotov écrréxovta &tr’ GAATACov) have a distinct 
topos which is the tropos of the opposition. 

3™5 Proclus now adds another kind of opposition to those observed in the heavens. In 
addition to the spatial separation that comes about as heavenly bodies change their 
positions relative to one another, there is also the opposition between appearance 
and reality when it comes to the celestial motions. In accordance with Plato’s Sophist, 
Proclus equates appearance with Not-Being and truth with Being. 

316 Cf. above 21.2; 40.23 and 30 as well as note 84. 
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in a uniform way. In this way, he would be going along with Plato since 
Plato also thinks that we are made familiar with the temporal periods 
due to the motions of the planets. Enough about these matters. What 
comes next Plato conveys in this manner: 


4. The primary role of the Sun, Tim. 39b2-c1 


In order that there might be a highly visible measure for the relative 
slowness and speed and that the eight movements might be carried 
on,>*7 the God kindled a light in the second of the orbits from the 
Earth - that which we now have called the Sun - so that so far as it 

was possible it might illuminate ouranos3"® to the utmost reaches and so 
that all the living things for whom it was fitting might participate in 
number, learning it from the revolution of the Same and the 

similar. (Tim. 39b2-c1) 


a. General interpretation 


Plato has provided in these [words] the single and authoritative cause 
of the genesis of visible time, for as the Demiurge establishes invisible 
time, so too the Sun establishes the visible [kind of time] that measures 
the motion of bodies, for it is due to light that the Sun brings every 


317 iva 8 ein vétpov évapyés TI TIPOS GAANAG PpaduTiT1 Kal TdxeEl KAI TK TrEpl TAS OKTCO 
opas TropEVoITo, pds 6 Heds dvijyev. Here some modern editors see a problem with 
what they take to be the imputation that the eight movements need the light of the 
Sun in order to see their way. Taylor would keep the text on the grounds that Plato is 
having a bit of fun with his solemn Pythagorean spokesman. But since Cornford and 
Archer-Hind take Timaeus to be reporting Plato’s views, they are not so comfortable 
with this idea. Cornford thinks it would be absurd if the fixed stars needed the light 
of the Sun to show them the way to go. Thus he adopts A-H’s suggested emendation 
of kai T& Trepi Tas OkTA Popas TropEeVoITO to Kad’ & trepi etc. on the grounds that ‘it 
is man, not the planets and stars, who is to benefit by this “conspicuous measure”’. 
Cornford (1957), 115. Proclus, however, takes the relevance of péds 6 Beds dvijev to TX 
Trepl Tas OKT Popds Tropevoito differently (83.2 1-84.21). It is not that the Sun allows 
the planets to see their way, it is rather that the solar year constitutes the appropri- 
ate measure for a Platonic Great Year. It is there ‘in order that the eight movements 
might be carried on’ in the sense that the solar year allows these eight movements 
to have a privileged common measure. He categorically rejects the suggestion that 
the light is kindled in the Sun merely for the benefit of human beings. This would 
require that what is authoritative should exist for the sake of that which is subor- 
dinate, or that what is eternal should exist for the sake of that which is perishable 
(81.23-27). 

318 This is left untranslated because in what follows at 84.5-85.22 Proclus will debate 
whether it should be taken to mean the world on which we live that is illuminated only 
part of the time, or the entire heavens. 
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temporal interval into the realm of things that are apparent. The Sun 
defines every period and reveals the measures for the completion of 
cycles (apokatastasis). Therefore it is a highly visible measure insofar 
as it is especially responsible for exhibiting the procession of time ‘in 
accordance with number’ (37d6) into the universe. This is quite plausible, 
for it has a period that is more precise than the five planets (since it is 
free of progression and retrogradation) and more precise than the Moon 
by virtue of the fact that its procession to the north or the south always 
concludes at the same point.3’9 But if it has a more accurate period, then 
it is plausibly a measure of measures and gives its own testimony to 
make known the periodic measures of the other [heavenly bodies] and 
the ratios which their respective speeds have to one another. The Sun 
in particular imitates the ‘constant abiding’}*° of eternity due to the fact 
that it always patrols the same territory. It is in this respect that it differs 
from the [other] planets. 

There is another respect in which it is an even more visible measure 
than the measure of the [sphere] of the fixed stars (since this too possesses 
some appropriate measure, appropriate [temporal] extension or single, 
unchangeable number of its distinctive motion). Nonetheless, it is the 
solar light that makes this measure [of the sphere of the fixed stars] and 
the entire unfolding of visible (emphanés) time highly visible (enargés) and 
familiar. It is for this reason that he thus says: in order that there might 
be a highly visible measure. For even if there is some measure set over 
all the others, it is not highly visible, but it is rather the Sun that shows 
forth both the other intelligibles and time. 

One should not say that the solar light has come to be for the sake 
of our ability to make measurements, for in what case is it possible that 
wholes have been established for the sake of the parts, or things that direct 
for the sake of those who are subject to their authority, or things that 
are everlasting for the sake of those that are destructible? Instead, one 
ought to say the following: that [solar] light shows forth time as a whole, 
since it possesses a revelatory power, and it summons its [sc. time’s] 
hypercosmic monad and its single measure toward the measurement of 
the periods of corporeal things, and this makes time perceptible in a 
sense. 

Therefore what causes all the things that undergo motion to possess 
a highly visible measure is the Sun’s light. While this is the overall ben- 
efit (to holon agathon), subsequent to the [parts of the universe that are 


39 The tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
32° 16 del pévov TOU aiddvos; cf. Tim. 37d6 pévovtos aidvos év évi. 
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themselves] wholes (ta hola),3*' it also benefits the parts in a secondary 
manner, for it provides a genesis [or source] of number and of measures 
to those for whom it is fitting to participate in these things. While irra- 
tional beings lack any share in these things, it falls to the race of daemons 
(who follow along with the periods of the gods) and men to have par- 
ticipation in them. The Sun’s provision of goods takes place through its 
light — beginning on high, it goes down from the universal things right 
to the [level of] parts. And should you wish to address invisible things by 
starting from those that are apparent, it [sc. the Sun] endows the entire 
cosmos with brilliance and makes that which is corporeal divine when 
it has been filled throughout with life. It directs the souls through its 
immaculate light and imparts to them a power that is immaculate and 
uplifting (anagégos). By means of its own rays it steers the cosmos and fills 
the souls with ‘fiery seeds’,3** for the order of the Sun comes from on 
high, deriving from hypercosmic [causes]. It is for this reason that Plato 
did not establish this light from anything down here below but instead 
said that the Demiurge himself kindled it, causing this sphere3*} to sub- 
sist as a result of his own essence and projecting from the solar source a 
life that is separate and “intellectualised” [or subject to intellection]3*+ — 
which is precisely what the Theologians say about the ‘hypercosmic fir- 
maments’ too. Due to this fact, he also seems to me to provide a double 
genesis of the Sun. There is one that is given simultaneously with the 
seven Rulers of the Cosmos, where he fashioned their bodies and inserted 
them in their orbits. But then there is a different genesis that provides 
the kindling of the light by virtue of which he gives to it a share in 
hypercosmic power. After all, that he should generate its mass in its own 
right is one thing, but the fact that [he should make it] endowed with its 
additional authoritative character specific to it is something else. It is on 
account of this [latter authority] that it is called the King of everything 
visible and is established as analogous to the single source of goods, for 
just as the latter illuminates both the intellect and the intelligible (since it 


321 The ‘universal parts’ of the cosmos are things such as the elements in general and 

heavenly spheres. Festugiére has simply ‘l’ensemble’, but in view of the repeated con- 

trast between ‘wholes’ and ‘parts’ in what follows, I think it may be better to take the 

plural seriously. On the notion of ‘universal parts’ generally, see Baltzly (2008). 

The phrase is pulled from a longer verse of the Oracles (fr. 130) quoted below at m 

266.19 and 21-3. The Sun’s rays play an important role in the ritual of theurgical 

elevation. Cf. Lewy (1956), 184-211. 

373 Proclus here shifts from discussing the Sun itself to its sphere for the purpose of 
drawing a connection with the Oracles’ terminology of ‘firmaments’. Compare 82.19— 
20 6 81) kal Trepi Tav UTrepKoouioov oTEepewUaTov of GeoAdyo1 paoi with Or. Chald. 57 
Ente yap oyKwoe Tathp otepeouata kdouev (=Simplicius, in Phys. 616.35). 

374 vevoopévny, cf. IIT 290.29. 
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is superior to the intelligible), so too the Sun (since it is superior to what 
is visible) illuminates both that which is visible and sight (Rep. v1 508e). 
If it is beyond what is visible, then it would have a hypercosmic nature, 
for the cosmos that is both visible and tangible also possesses body (Tim. 
31b). Therefore we may consider the Sun in a double manner: as one 
of the seven [planets] and as a leader [who possesses authority] over the 
wholes; and as encosmic and hypercosmic}*5 in as much3*° as it causes 
the divine light to shine forth like the Good [is responsible for] the truth 
that makes divine the intelligible-and-intellectual order (diakosmos). As 
Phanes, according to Orpheus, }*’ sends out the intelligible light that fills 
all the intellectual gods with cognition (noésis) and as Zeus kindles the 
intellectual and creative light for everything that is hypercosmic, in like 
manner, the Sun endows the visible universe with brilliance through this 
immaculate light and that which does the illuminating always belongs 
to a superior order to that which gets illuminated. After all, it is not the 
case that the Good is intelligible, nor is Phanes intellectual, nor Zeus 
hypercosmic. So of course on this line of reasoning, while the Sun is 
hypercosmic, it emits the sources of light. Indeed, the most mystical of 
the Oracles have imparted that its wholeness is among the things that are 
hypercosmic, for up there we have ‘the Solar cosmos’ and the ‘universal 
(holos) light’3** — something which the Chaldean traditions also say and 
about which I am persuaded. Enough about these topics. 


375 Cf. in Parm. 1044.4-12 where Proclus similarly invokes the Oracles (fr. 148) in support 
of the view that the Sun that is visible to us is a lower projection of a hidden, super- 
celestial cause of all light. 

The double manner in which we are to consider the Sun seems to break down at 
this point. So far we have had two balanced pairs — one lower, one higher: kai cs 
eva Tédv Erta& Kal ds Hyevdva TAV SAoov Kal ds EyKdoUIOV Kal as UTrepKdouIOv. Follow- 
ing UTepKdouiov we get an explanation: Ka06 kai TpooAduTrel TO Oeiov pds. Without 


326 


conjunction or punctuation we then have as té&yaGov thy dAnPelav Thy eleotoav 
TOUS TE voryTOUS Kal TOUS voepoUs Siakdcyous which I take to explicate the previous 
explication by drawing a parallel with the action of the form of the Good in the 
Republic. This in turn is followed by as 6 Odvns..., cos 6 ZeUs.... However, Proclus 
has abandoned his earlier two-fold balancing to pursue a sequence of parallels that 
vindicate the Sun’s claim to hypercosmic status. It is not uncommon for Proclus to 
forget himself mid-sentence when he is in the ecstasy of such theologically oriented 
material. 

377 Orph. fr. 86. 

328 Or. Chald. fr. 61. On the double Sun in the Oracles, Lewy (1956), 151. The Sun’s 
‘wholeness’ is the highest manifestation of it as an individual cause in the orders of 
being. The wholeness of the Sun is thus not itself something that is itself a source 
of light, just as Good is not itself intelligible. Rather than emitting light, it emits 
the sources of light, just as the good makes things intelligible without being itself 
intelligible. 
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b. Lexis for Tim. 39b2-c1 


It is necessary to return to the individual words and phrases and to speak 
about them as follows. The words in order that there might be a 
measure do not signify the measure that is the product of reflection,}*? 
but rather refer to the very fact that the corporeal motions are measured 
and limited since the visible [kind of] time is engendered. 

The words the eight movements might be carried on have been 
provided in relation to the measure [just discussed] and make it clear 
that this measure runs through and assigns the measures that pertain to 
the paths taken by the eight motions, for we say what the shared cycle 
of the eight is in terms of how many years it takes for them to come 
back to the same position. But we know that there has been a solar year 
because of the /ight, since it is due to this that we know which [sign] of 
the Zodiac the Sun is occupying, which one it is leaving and into which 
one it is carried. On account of these things we know the time in which 
the Sun goes through, or goes around, its own distinctive circle, as well 
as knowing all the periods of the eight circles in terms of the years it takes 
to complete them; for we are able, by virtue of the transition that the 
light makes, to measure the solar period and the common [completion 
of the cycle] of the other [heavenly bodies], as measured by the measure 
that belonged to the completion of the solar cycle.33° 

The words kindled a light reveals the atemporal hypostasis of light 
and the fact that it proceeds from things invisible as a result of the 
Demiurgic essence.}3' 

‘The words so that so far as possible it might illuminate ouranos}3? 
to the utmost reaches might have the following sort of explanation. It 
was necessary that the whole cosmos should be filled up with the solar 


379 ot 16 EtivonNaTiKov onyaivel UETPOV. éTtivonwaTikds is a rare form and D has the more 
common étivontikov, which also appears in Proclus’ only other use at in Crat. §53.62. 
Itis not wholly clear what mistake Proclus wishes us to avoid with respect to the words 
in the lemma. I suspect that it is that we should not take this measure to be something 
mind-dependent or the product of any soul’s reflective awareness of time’s passage. 
Cf. the contrast between epinoia and genuine realities at in Parm. 715.12-24. 

33° The sense is relatively clear, though the text is problematic. I follow Festugiére in 

reading tot Yetpoupevny 6 Fv TaUTHs YéeTP~ where the manuscripts have petpovpev. 

I suspect Proclus intends his audience to hear an allusion to Orphic poems (fr. 109, 

Kern). Compare 84.12 &€ &@avots trpoiotcoav with 6 Ddvns ér1Adptrev TO vornTov pds 

Trévtas Spatous Troi Kai Seikvuoiv & dpaverv pavepovs at 1 430.16 and pavepc& SE & 

a&paverv 6 Zevs &troteAci at mt 192.23. See also Hermeias, in Phdr. 148.24 and 154.27. 

33? T follow Festugiére in not translating owranos here. In what follows, Proclus will inter- 
pret the term in two different ways broadly as ‘world’ (kosmos, 84.5-16; 85.19-22) and 
narrowly as the heavens that are moved in a circle (84.16—17; 85.16-19). 


my 
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light insofar as this was possible. But the mass of the Earth is by nature 
dark. Therefore it was necessary for the Sun to be closer to the Earth 
in order that its darkness might be relieved, for that which is nearer 
illuminates more and when that which does the illuminating is bigger 
than that which gets illuminated, it is able to light things up to a greater 
extent. This is also clear due to the words so far as possible (salista) 
[which indicate] that the Sun illuminates the whole world (kosmos) to the 
extent possible (kata to dynaton), because it is not able to light up the 
entire Earth simultaneously but does so in parts as it moves in a circle. 
The Sun does, however, shine everywhere at once in the shortest period 
of time when it is at the equinox, for since it is the case that when it rises 
or sets [at the equinox] it lights up more than half, then in this single 
rotation it illuminates the whole Earth.333 On the other hand, if one 
were to interpret the owranos as that which is moved in a circle [sc. the 
heavens], then here too it is not the case that the whole is illuminated 
all at once, for there are shadows up there too due to the occultation 
(epiprosthésis) in the case of the stars and the Moon. None of the things 
in the cosmos are free of shadows, nor of matter. Only those things that 
are above the cosmos are free from shadows or matter, except for the 
Sun. Wherefore the latter is genuinely free from shadows and it lacks 
receptivity for genesis while everything else admits of the addition of 
different illuminations at different times. 

For what reason, someone might ask, did he not kindle the light in the 
first of the orbits from Earth? We shall reply that the gleaming of the Sun 
is intrinsically asymmetric with Becoming. The Moon, however, since it 
is an intermediate and the light’s first recipient makes it more symmet- 
rical with Becoming, for the Moon is sort of a smaller sun, as Aristotle 
said.33+ In addition, since the Moon is that which is proximately located 
above the realm of Becoming, it was necessary that it should not be the 
thing that is most radiant or most luminous, for it would not be lawful 


333 éy EAayiotw 5 ypove T&oav Gua pootiger KATA TOV ionuEpIVvoV dv- avaTéAA@V TE YAP 
Kai SUvoov TIAgov 7] TO TUIoU Pwotioas SAN év UI TAUTT TEPIPOPS KaATOAGUTTEL TH yi. 
It is not easy to see the point of this argument. In the first place, &ya must be taken 
in a sense that is not strictly temporal. It is simply not the case that there exists a time 
t such that at t it is daytime all over the planet. Rather it must mean something like 
‘the Sun gets around to illuminating every part of the world in turn as rapidly as it is 
possible to get the job done’. Presumably the point about the equinox is that when 
the Sun is at this position, there will be equal illumination at both poles at once. By 
contrast, once past the vernal equinox, there will be no sunrise at go” South until the 
following September equinox. 

334 GA ww 10, 777b24-26 éoTt S&F ceAHN Spt Sic TH TPds TOV HAIOV KOIveoviaw Kal THv 
LETGANYWIV Ti TOU pwTds: yiyveTal yap doTrEp GAAOs TAlOs EAGT TOV: 
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to bring something like that alongside what is dark. Rather, [you would 
need] something that has this character in a secondary way — something 
that, while it always has its own light, also changes its participation in the 
superior light that is manifested, and moreover does this in an orderly 
way (for what is orderly is superior to that which is disorderly). [This 
needs to be the case] so that by virtue of this change there should exist 
a paradigm for the highly variable nature which matter conveys to gen- 
erated things. Again, this is parallel to the case where the interposition 
of the Earth results in an absence of light.335 These matters, therefore, 
admit of lengthier treatment. 

That the stars and the entire heaven (ouranos) receive the light from 
the Sun is easily shown, for that which is common in many things subsists 
as the result of a single cause and in one sense the cause is such as to 
transcend those things, but in another sense belongs on the same level 
with them. The latter is that which participates in the former form in 
the primary manner, and this thing is to the fullest extent that in which 
it participates in the primary manner.33° If, then, light is in the Sun to 
the fullest extent, then this would be the primary light and the light in 
other things also results from it.337 So the matter stands thus. 

What the words so that so far as possible it might illuminate 
ouranos to the utmost reaches show has been said above. If you were to 
take the word owranos to mean that which is carried around in a circle,33° 
then you would have to say that [the qualification ‘so far as possible’] 
is on account of the Moon <which> does not always shine fully but 
[only shines] fully from the conjunction [sc. the new Moon] until the 


335 Proclus is fond of the idea that the Moon, through exhibiting phases, constitutes an 
‘isthmus’ between Being and Becoming (cf. in Tim. 11 87.33 and 104.19). The parallel 
with lunar eclipse is not easy to grasp. Could it be that, just as the interposition of the 
Earth changes the capacity of the Moon to receive the Sun’s light, so too the Moon 
somehow changes the capacity of things in the realm of Becoming to receive the solar 
illumination? Edmonds (2001), 20 suggests that the Chaldean rituals for ascent might 
have included timing matters so as to avoid the Moon’s influence on the theurgist. 
Since it is by the solar rays that the theurgist ascends, he would not want his capacity 
to receive them in the strongest form diminished by the intermediary of the Moon. 
When Julian hints at the nature of this ritual of ascent, he does speak of the ‘seven- 
rayed’ god (Orat. v 172d). Since the super-celestial Sun endows not only the seven 
planets but the fixed stars with its light, then one might suppose that one source of 
this light is unwelcome. Perhaps the Moon. 

336 This describes the distinction between the unparticipated, paradigmatic cause (which 
transcends the many) and the participated cause (which is coordinate with the many). 

337 Cf. in Parm. 1043.30-1044.31 The Sun is the source of light for all things in the 
cosmos. It is therefore also the primary participant in the hypercosmic source of light, 
the One. 

338 sc. the heavens, as above at 84.17. 
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full Moon.33° If, however, [you were to take the word ouranos to mean] 
the whole cosmos, then the qualification ‘so far as possible’ is there 
on account of the Earth since, as we said, [84.14] the entire [Earth] is 
illuminated (strictly speaking) only on the single day when the Sun is 
at the equinox and its risings and settings bring its presence along the 
diameter [i.e. the celestial equator]. 

Of course in the consideration of day and night, it remains for us to 
look at what this number is which is produced as a result of the motion of 
the Same and the similar. Now surely this number is neither intellectual 
(noeros) nor discursive (dianoétikos), but rather one that is related to opin- 
ion (doxastikos)3*° — furnishing a token (endeigma) of the numbers that 
pre-exist in the forms — for there is a plurality of ways in which the many 
kinds of numbers are differentiated, and just as we know the number of 
invisible time by means of discursive number, so too by means of what 
is related to opinion we apprehend the number of visible time. 


5. Night and day 


Therefore, night and day - the period of a rotation (kukleésis) that is single 
and maximally wise — have both come to be thus and for these reasons. 
Next the month comes about when the Moon goes around its own circle 
to overtake the Sun, while a year happens whenever the Sun has gone 
around its circle. Men have not observed the periods of the others, 
except for a few among the multitude, nor do they have names for them 
nor do they synchronise them with one another when they consider 
things by means of number. As a consequence, as a general rule they do 
not know that the ‘wanderings’ of these [heavenly bodies] — extraordinary 
in number and amazingly diversified — are time. (Tim. 39c1-d2) 


a. General interpretation 


Night and day had their procession due to the genesis of light, and the 
smallest measure of time has been divided by means of these intervals, 
for he says that day and night are the period of a rotation that is single 
and maximally wise. He does not mean that the rotation of the sphere 
of the fixed stars is the single and maximally wise rotation or that the 
period that belongs to this [rotation] is day and night, as it seems to 
most people. Rather, the rotation (kuklésis) that is single and maximally 
wise is the cognition (moésis) that belongs to the circle of the Same, and 


339 <i> ov Tracav del pwtiZel, GAN év TH Ard OUVdSou HEX! TravoEATVOU TraGav. This is 
very puzzling. Proclus must somehow think that there is a full illumination from the 
Moon only in the waxing phases from the new Moon to the full Moon. 

34° This number will be one that is doxastikos because of the manner in which it is appre- 
hended — by perception; cf. Tim. 28a2-3. 
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the period that belongs to this is the revolution (periphora) of the sphere 
of the fixed stars which the former [cognition] leads round. After all, a 
rotation is an activity, and so is a period, but while the first is more of 
the nature of an origin, the latter is an effect of the former - one that 
imitates the rotation. This, therefore, is a-night-and-a-day,}+" and it is 
from this that months and years are measured, for we measure the larger 
things by means of the smaller intervals in just the same way that we 
measure the whole time cycle of the entire cosmos34’ by years. 

It is also necessary to attend to the distinctive property of these [tem- 
poral intervals] — how they serve as intermediaries between the monadic 
forms and those [forms] that have been established in the many concrete 
individuals (atoma). The former are in one thing, but are always numeri- 
cally the same, while the latter are in things that are numerically distinct 
but by being plural. On the one hand, a year or a month is in one thing 
that is always numerical, but one happens numerically after another one 
due to the circular exchange among the various concrete particulars, for 
one month succeeds another and one year another, but each is always 
single.3+3 But these matters do not require an extensive discussion. 

Here, however, is something that a person might find puzzling in 
what is said [in this lemma] — how he can say that night and day have 


347 +6 vuxOryEepov is a substantive generated from the adjective meaning ‘for the space of 
a day and a nighv’. I will use the fused expression rather than translating this as ‘twenty 
four-hours’ duration’ or ‘the space of a day and a night’ since many of the puzzles that 
Proclus addresses in what follows turn on drawing just this distinction between events 
and the time that they occupy or determine. 

342 tov dAov xpdvov Tov dtroKaTaCTaATIKOv Tod KdoyouU Travtdés. This foreshadows the 
‘complete year’ to be discussed in the next lemma: Tim. 39.d.4-7 étav &tracdv tév 
OKTO Trep1OSaov Ta TIPdS GAANAG OUUTEPAVOEVTA TAaXT] OKT] KEPOAT|V TO TOU TaUTOU Kai 
Syoies idvTos avapETPNOEVTA KUKAC. 

343 For monadic forms, see in Tim. 443.10-22. These are forms that are only instantiated 
by a single object (e.g. the Sun) ever. By contrast forms such as Horse or Man are 
instantiated by a plurality of numerically distinct things all at the same time. At any 
given time, there are many horses. The year, by contrast, is instantiated by many 
distinct particulars — now it is 2011, later it is 2012 — but there is only one at any given 
time. So the month or the year are intermediates in this sense. Monadic forms = single 
instance, ever. Month or year = plural instances, but only one at any given time. The 
‘one in the many’ = plural instances at every time. 

Festugiére seems to me to assimilate the monadic form to the monad — that is the 
transcendent form — and the other kind of form to form-shares or tropes. He writes: 
‘L’universel en soi se reproduit indéfiniment selon les individus, mais il reste toujours 
numériquement unique: autrement dit l’universel est seulement unité. L’universel dans 
les individus se réalise chaque fois dans une unité différente qui, comme individu, est 
unique, mais ces unités font une pluralité: autrement dit les individus sont seulement 
multiplicité.’ I think this cannot be quite right since it fails to do justice to the fact that 
a monadic form is a specific kind of form for Proclus (and Syrianus). It is not merely 
the universal considered in as much as it is numerically one across all instances. 
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become the period of a single and maximally wise rotation, for this is the 
very charge that Aristotle brought against Plato: that the revolution is 
[identical to] time.3+* [An interpretation which is hardly fair]3+5 when 
Plato has added time to a universe already in motion as something else 
apart from the motion! If the motion that belongs to the universe [in 
general] is something apart from the time [in general] that belongs to it, 
then the motion that belongs to each of the [individual] things [in the 
universe] that is moved circularly is something apart from each one’s 
periodic time. In any case, this is one thing one might find puzzling in 
the words that are being expounded. 

In addition, how is it that if the period of the sphere of the fixed 
stars is the period that is quickest that the [planets] that are nearest to it 
are slower in making a complete cycle (apokatastasis) than those that are 
further away?34° Well, perhaps one might need to say in relation to the 
first [puzzle] that the word ‘period’ can mean two things. Sometimes it 
means the motion itself, while at other times it means the measure or 
the duration of the motion. It is just like the case where ‘a bushel’ or ‘a 
half-pint’ is said in two different ways and each such term [which can 
mean the measure or the thing measured]. So too one ought now say that 
the period of the sphere of the fixed stars is not the motion, but rather 
the temporal extension of the motion. Perhaps in addition it might be said 
that when Plato says that time is nothing other than the ‘wanderings’ 
[of the planets], he means that time is nothing other than the periods that 


344 Cf. Aristotle, Phys. tv 10, 218a33—-b3 of uév yap thy Tov ddou Kivnoww Eival pac 
[sc. time], of 5 thy opaipav avTiv. KaiTol Tis TEPIPOPaS Kai TO LEPOS XPOVOS Tis éoTI, 
Trepipopa BE ye OU- LEPOS YAP TEPIPOPAS TO AN POE, GAA’ ov Trepipop&. Simplicius (én Phys. 
700.18-20) tells us that Eudemus, Theophrastus and Alexander all took the sentence at 
Physics 2 18a33 to refer to Plato and the Pythagoreans respectively. Simplicius’ defence 
of the latter is that this is a misunderstanding: of tapakovoavtes iows Tou Apyutou 
AéyovTos KaOdAOU Tov Xpdvov SidoTHUA THs TOU TravTds PUCEWS. Proclus similarly thinks 
that Aristotle’s criticism of Plato involves misinterpretation. 

345 Perhaps a bit of interpolation on my part to bring out the full sense of Proclus’ aggrieved 
kaitor ye. His pointis surely that Timaeus 37¢ has the cosmos, and not merely the World 
Soul, in motion already, prior to the beginning of the discussion of time. Proclus thinks 
that the universe’s motion is the sixth gift of the Demiurge, whilst time is the eighth and 
the heavenly bodies the ninth. See the Introduction to volume m in this series for the 
ten gifts of the Demiurge and the way in which they structure Proclus’ commentary. 

34° Cf. above 77.14-78.29. Saturn is closer to the sphere of the fixed stars than Mercury, 
but Mercury returns to its starting point in a much shorter period of time. From the 
time of Eudoxus, the calculation of the zodiacal period for Mercury was fixed at one 
year as opposed to 30 years for Saturn. The puzzle that Proclus raises here asks how 
this can be since Saturn is located closest to the sphere of the fixed stars and carried 
along with its motion (as are all the heavenly bodies corresponding to the seven circles 
cut from the Different). After all, the fixed stars are rushing around at an enormous 
speed! 
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belong to these wanderings, for these periods are enumerated, but time 
was the numerable [aspect] of motion according to these people too.3+7 
It is as if these people had said ‘these oxen are such and such a number’, 
for this is similar to the case where it is said that ‘these periods are time’ 
in as much as these periods are of such and such a number. 

With respect to the second puzzle, it must be said that Plato took 
the sphere of the fixed stars’ apparent return to the starting point 
(apokatastasis) [to be the period] that makes up a-night-and-a-day. The 
true return to the starting point is, of course, something quite different. 
The constellation that rises now does not rise at the same hour on the 
next night, nor does it have the same position relative to other [things 
in the heavens] — all of which are things that surely contribute toward 
there being a return to the starting point for the sphere of the fixed 
stars. It is not the case that all the constellations [in the sphere] and the 
fixed stars come back together in the same state in accordance with this 
period [sc. that of a night and a day]. Indeed, if we were to apprehend 
accurately the return to the starting point, it would be necessary <to 
grasp this>34° as something which takes place in a very long time. It is 
obvious that since all of the things are present in the sphere of the fixed 
stars and moved by it, the [spatial] relations they stand in to one another 
and to the sphere are entirely different at different times, and in addition 
to these [complexities] it is clear that they also have different motions 
toward the centres}# at various times and that the return of everything 
to the same points is going to take a very long time. 

Furthermore, someone might raise the following puzzle too: how is it 
that he calls the measure for the return of the motion of the Same to its 
starting point ‘a-night-and-a-day’. The former measure [sc. the apokatas- 
tasis of the Same] is present everywhere from on high as a result of the 
single and intelligible cause of the universe and the primary paradigm. 
The space of a night and day, on the other hand, is present among things 
in the sub-lunary realm. It must be said in reply that what is productive 
of a-night-and-a-day is both the temporal duration (which is indeed in 
the revolution of the fixed stars in a primary manner (prétés)) as well as 


347 Proclus claims that, once we understand that ‘period’ is ambiguous, Plato need not be 
taken to be saying anything different from his Aristotelian critic. Proclus’ characterisa- 
tion, 16 S& &piOyntov fv Tis KIVi\GEWs XPdvos, is a fair way of describing Aristotle’s view. 
Cf. Phys. tv 11, 219b2-8 otk &pa kivnais 6 ypdvos SAN Ff &piOudv zxel * Kivnois... dP1Gyds 
&pa tis 6 xpdvos. étrei § &p1Oyds oT1 S1yX.dds (kai yap TO &piOyouyEvov Kal TO &piGuNnTov 
&pidyov Aéyouev, kai © &pibuotpev), 6 87) xpdvos éotiv TO &piBuoUpEVoV Kal oY & &p10- 
youuev. 

348 Diehl marks a lacuna at line 2 in which he suggests AapPdve ToUTHy. 

349 Tt seems likely that the ‘centres’ here are the four points used by astrologers in the 
calculation of a nativity. See the note on in Tim. 11 260.15 in volume 111 of this series. 
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the solar light. Therefore the measure taken in its entirety is defined in 
terms of its last stage which is familiar to us, for this night-and-a-day 
[that is familiar to us through perception] is one thing, while that which 
exists in invisible time is another. The former is an image of the latter or 
the terminating stage of its procession,}>°° for there are a multiplicity of 
levels for night and day — intelligible, intellectual, hypercosmic, celestial 
and sub-lunary — as the Orphic Theologians teach as well.35' Some of 
these are prior to the creation, some are included within creation, while 
others proceed from it. Some are invisible, while others are visible, since 
it is also the case that the month or the year which is invisible and such 
as to measure, make continuous and render perfect both the intellectual 
and corporeal periods are something different from the month or year 
that is visible — the one which is a limitation and measure of the Sun’s 
revolutions (peripolésis). It works the same way with the other gods, for 
the visible number for Saturn is one thing but the invisible one is another, 
and similarly for the numbers that belong to Mars, Jupiter and Mercury. 
The Month Itself or the Year — the individual period that is, since it is 


35° &trotrep&twors Eo xa is a Neoplatonic technical term for the final stage in the descent 
from higher paradigmatic cause. The measure which is the space of a night and a day 
exists in a different mode in the invisible time associated with the psychic rotation of the 
circle of the Same. Compare ET prop. 148.11—-16: 4 8 &troTrepa twos, Er1otpEpouca 
TIAL eis THY AEX TV Kai Tas TPOEABOUONS ETTAVaYOUOG SUVaHEIS, GUOIOTNTA Kal OUVVEUOIV 
Ti OAN Td&€er TrapéxeTau. Kal OUTaS 6 OUUTIAS SidKOOHOS Eis EoTI Sik Tis EvOTTOIOU TV 
TIpaTV SuvayEws <Kai> Sia Tis év TH WEOOTNTI OUVOY 75 Kai S1& Tis TOU TéAOUS Eis 
tiv &pxv Tdv TreodSav émotpogi|s. The use of 6 ovytras Sickkooyos in this passage 
from ET parallels t6 oWutrav pétpov above at line 16. What is at issue is all of the 
levels of being (that is, adverbial modes of being) at which the night-and-a-day exist. 
Accordingly Festugiére’s translation of the phrase as ‘la mesure dans toute son étendue 
conceptuelle’ is perhaps a little too much to do with us and how we think of things 
rather than how things are, regardless of how we think of them. 

Orph. fr. 99 (Kern) includes this passage as well as Hermeias, in Phdr. 154.17-23. Her- 
meias, however, distinguishes three phases of Night with the following correlations: 
the first is prophecy which corresponds to epistémé, while the second is shame which 
corresponds to the virtue of self-control, and the third is birth which corresponds with 
the virtue of justice. Kern also includes an extensive quotation from Damascius in 


ry 


35 


which the general point is that tévta yap fv év SAAMAoIs iSicos. Damascius illustrates 
this with ai tpeis adto1 povddes ai iuyyés eiot kai ai vuKTes ai tpeis. Presumably on the 
basis of the ‘wrynecks’ Kroll included this in his collection on the Chaldean Oracles, 
though Des Places does not. In Lewy’s reconstruction of Proclus’ version of the Orphic 
and Chaldean systems (p. 483), the three Nights of the Orphics correspond with the 
three wrynecks of the Chaldean system. In any event, the idea of three levels of Night 
seems to be a recurrent one here, so there is something of a mismatch with Proclus’ 
example in which Day and Night are manifested at five levels: intelligible, intellec- 
tual, hypercosmic, celestial and sub-lunary. Perhaps the correlations with the sacred 
sources — whether Orphic or Chaldean — admit of a certain elasticity depending upon 
the context. 
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always one and the same - is a specific god who determines the measure 
of a motion in a manner that is motionless. After all, from whence does it 
come about that these periods are always the same unless it is from some 
cause that is unmoved? And from whence does the difference between 
their complete cycles (apokatastasis) come about other than from differ- 
ences among the unmoved causes? And from whence do we get the inces- 
sant character [of their rotations] that repeats again and again to infinity 
unless it is from the infinite powers in these [causes]? Now surely having 
placed this entire temporal series under one [time], you must follow it 
up to the time that is most primary (ho prétistos chronos) — the time that 
defines the period of the divine being that has come to be [sc. the visible 
cosmos]35* — this time being the same as true number as we said earlier 
[19.14]. Going from these things that are invisible, conceive the remain- 
der that are visible; things that proceed as that which is enumerated as 
a result of being born from the power of the former to number them. 
The latter are, of course, all matters that astronomy deals with well. It 
determines, albeit in a manner that corresponds to opinion,5} the num- 
ber for the periods that it takes for each [planet] to return to its starting 
point and what sort of ratio the conjunctions for the periods that are 
made have to one another. For instance, that the period of Saturn is two 
and a half times that of the planet that comes after it [i.e. Jupiter], and 
similarly with the others, for even if their complete cycles (apokatasta- 
sis) are different, they nonetheless have a ratio to one another. There 
is, of course, a parallel with the sacred tradition35+ which worships the 
former invisible [numbers] that are the causes of these [visible ones] by 
naming Night and Day as gods, as well as by delivering those things 
that commend one to the month and the year, the invocations and self- 
manifestations.35>° These things are considered not as things to be totted 


35? tiv tot Beiou yevntot trepiodov. Cf. Tim. 34a8—b1 Otros St Ts Svtos dei AoyIoUds 
GcoU Trepi Tov Trott éoduevov Oedv AoyioGels and in Tim. 1 12 5.24. 

353 See below 91.16 on the doxastikos manner in which astronomers deal with the Platonic 
Great Year, for that is what is at issue with the apokatastasis of the entire visible cosmos. 

354 Festugiére notes that Lewy (1956), 445 lists 4 leo phyn as among the ways that the 
Neoplatonists refer to the Chaldean Oracles and invites us to compare ai XoaASdaicov 
gfjyor above at 83.15. Against this, however, is the salience of Day and Night to 
the sacred tradition at issue. These figure more prominently in the Orphic theology, 
though given the correspondences that Proclus supposes obtain between them, this 
is another situation in which there is a certain elasticity in correlations between Plato 
and the theologians. 

355 &S1Sotica Kal UNvos Kal EviauTOU CUOTATIKe Kal KATICEIS Kal AUTOPAavEIAS. CUSTAOIS is the 
term used to describe the ‘conjunction’ achieved with a god by means of theurgy. Lewy 
(1956), 228-30 utilises this passage from Proclus in his discussion of conjunction. We 
find here not the plural of the noun ovotaors but rather the plural of the associated 
adjective, ovotatixds. These are perhaps the names that will serve to commend one to 
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up on one’s fingers,}5° but rather as among the things that have divine 
subsistence — things which the sacred laws of those who serve as priests 
command us to worship and honour by means of statues and sacrifices. 
The oracles of Apollo357 also confirm this, as the stories say, and when 
these things were honoured, the benefits that result from the periods 
belonged to human beings, both the benefits of the seasons and those 
of other [periods] similarly. However, when these things were neglected 
a condition contrary to nature was the result for everything around the 
Earth.35* Not only that, but Plato himself in the Laws (x 899b2) pos- 
itively shouts out that all these things are gods: seasons, months and 
years — just like the stars and the Sun. We are introducing no sort of 
innovation when we say that it is worthwhile to conceive of the invisible 
powers that are prior to these visible things [as gods]. So much for these 
matters. Let us now turn in our account to the individual words and 
phrases. 


b. Lexis for Tim. 39c1-d2 


He enumerated the word night before the word day so as to convey 
an image (indalma) of the invisible and intellectual measures, for the 
common tradition positions night ahead of day. In any event,35? we are 
accustomed to say a-night-and-a-day because among their intelligible 


the god with whom one seeks oUVotaois. What has been passed on are things that are 
ovotatikds in as much as they are such as to bring about oVotaois. Compare Proclus’ 
interpretation of the Myth of Er where he treats the ‘signs’ attached to just souls or 
to unjust souls in Republic 614¢4-8 (tovs pév Sikaious KeAeVelv TropeveoBat Tiyy Eis SeEidv 
Te kai ave Sik To ovpavo”, onvEia TrepIcyavTas Tv SeSikaopEevoov év TH TrPdoGEV) as 
‘letters of recommendation’ to the gods above or below. Cf. in Remp. 1 152.22-26 
Eolkev OUV Olov CUOTATIKG Eival TH SiKAOTIKA TAUTA ONLEIA TddV SeSikacpveveov YuYXddv 
TH YEV TIPOS TH Ev OUPAVE, TH SE TIPOS TA UTTO yijs, iva cUOTABEIoa! Tapa TddV SiKaoTAV 
ToU TEAOUS TUXWOI TAPA Tdv UTTOdexopéveov avTas. 

35° Cf. above 41.5 and in Remp. 1 16.3-8 Tov TéAciov dpi0uov ot pdvov xpr) voeiv emi 
SoKxt[UAov Ti]Oévtas (OUTOS y[a&p éoTIv] &pIGuNTOV LGAAOV 7 &pIOyds Kal TeAELOUEVOS 
kal oWSétrote TéAElos, Gel yryvouevos), GAAG TH aitiav ToUTOU voepday Lev OVOaY, Treple- 
xouoav Sé TOV TreTTEpDAOLEVOV Spov Tis TOU KOoNOU TIcoNS TrEpIOSoOU. 

357 Compare Themestius, Oration 30. In this essay, Themistius (a) invokes Apollo along- 
side the gods who preside over agriculture; (b) invokes Orphic rites and ceremonies as 
having a bearing on agriculture; and (c) honours the Seasons. 

358 Festugiére takes this to be a possible allusion to evils that have resulted from the 
abandonment of pagan cults with the growing ascendancy of Christianity. 

359 Reading yotv for the mss’ otv with Festugiére. Our linguistic usage can hardly be 
thought to follow from the word order of Plato’s text. Rather, our habitual patterns 
encode an ancient Orphic teaching on the priority of Night over Day — a word order 
that, in any event, Plato’s text agrees with. For the preservation of such ‘ancient wis- 
dom’ in ordinary speech patterns and myths, see Boys-Stones (2001). 
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causes the Nights are given subsistence prior to Day. For simultaneously 
in the third Night itself ***.3°° 

With the phrase thus and for these reasons, the word thus shows 
the efficient causes of night and day — that is, the light [of the Sun] taken 
together with the [motion of the sphere] of the fixed stars — while the 
words for these reasons show the final cause. It happens in order that 
a-night-and-a-day might be an obvious measure for all of the revolutions 
[in the heavens]. 

He called the revolution of the Same a rotation that is single and 
maximally wise in as much as it is uni-form (sonoeidés) and intellectual, 
being most closely related to Intellect by virtue of its Rest and Sameness. 
[He also referred to it this way] in as much as it possesses, on the one 
hand, its uni-formity as a result of having a single first principle,>°' but, 
on the other hand, the fact that it is endowed with wisdom is a result of 
Intellect.3°° Its rotation, by contrast, results from its specifically psychic 
character.3° 

‘Time is posited to be the ‘wanderings’ of the stars — not because 
he is making the motions themselves time, but [he said this] because he 
supposes that the temporal intervals are measures of the motions, for the 
secondary kind of time>°+ he posits is also the number of the visible life 
of each [heavenly body]. 

He refers to both the time specific to each of the motions, as well as 
the time that is common across all of them, as extraordinary in number 
for the latter has comprehended together (sy//ambanein) the diversity of 
the former’s rotations as well as the various configurations (schématismos) 
[that the stars stand in]. 

He calls [the movements of the stars and planets] amazingly diver- 
sified due to their “dance” (choreia) and their conjunctions, their har- 
monised motion and the order of their return to their starting points. 
Such, then, are the “wanderings” of the heavens — wanderings which are 
generally>°> not wanderings at all since they are always complete} and 
hasten toward a single goal. 


360 ‘There is a lacuna in the text at 90.6. What originally stood there probably had some 
resemblance to the passage from Damascius quoted in note 351. 

yovoslsés .. . uIaS Ay Ths. 

10 8 “Eugpov” dard Tot vow. I think Proclus intends to link the piav 8 kai ppovipwtétny 
kUKAnoww in this lemma with the previous passage at Tim. 36e4—5 Oeiav &pyiyv Tp§aTo 
d&travotou Kal Euppovos Piou Trpds TOv OUUTTAVTA XYPOvoV. 

363 Soul is, of course, a principle of motion. 36+ Supra 54.10, 55.13, and 70.31. 

365 T follow Festugiére in taking To SAov as adverbial and in bracketing the following 
totto. Thus toiattoar yep ai 1rAdvai Tdv ovjpavienv, dTrAavels TAGVaI TO 6AOVv [TOUTO] 
UTPa&pXouoat kai cel Ev TEAEl OVO Kai TIPOS EV OTTEUSOUCAI TEAOS. 

A reference to Aristotle’s Meteorologica 1 2, 339a25 that Proclus has made previously 
(1 282.21, 290.28, 290.24 and II 302.9). 
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6. The Platonic Great Year 


Nonetheless it is possible to conceive that the complete number of time 
brings to fulfillment the complete year whenever the relative speeds of 
all of the eight periods, having accomplished their courses together, 
finish it off3°’ as measured by the circle of the Same which is [going]? 
in a uniform manner. (Tim. 39 d2-7)3 


Following the Demiurgic generation of the spheres [of the heavens] and 
the procession of the seven bodies, and following their ensoulment and 
the order instituted among them by the Father, and after their various 
motions and the temporal measures of each of their periods and the 
differences among the completions of their cycles, the account has pro- 
ceeded to the monad of time’s plurality and the single number in terms 
of which every motion is measured — a measure by which all the other 
measures have been encompassed and in terms of which the entire life 
of the cosmos has been defined, as well as the diverse articulation of 
bodies and the universal lifespan (holos bios) that takes place across the 
all-perfect period. Now this number is one that must not be thought 
about in a manner that corresponds to opinion}7”° — just successively 
adding ten thousands upon ten thousands — for there are people who 
are accustomed to speak this way. They take an accurate figure for the 
completion of the Moon’s cycle and likewise for the Sun and multiply 
both; then they multiply these by the complete cycle for Mercury on 
top of this, and then that for Venus on top of these, and then Mars to 
all that, and then similarly for Jupiter and the remaining cycle for Sat- 
urn. On top of all that, they take the complete cycle for the sphere of 
the fixed stars and make the single and common complete cycle of the 
planets. Anyway, they could talk about it in this manner, if in fact the 


367 oy Kepadtyy is a bit of a mystery. It is clear enough what it must mean, but the precise 

derivation of the phrase is unknown. Cf. Taylor (1928), 219-20. Proclus’ remarks on 

the phrase are brief (92.27). His interpretation, I think, sheds little light on Plato, but 
perhaps reveals Proclus’ own systematicity. 

Proclus’ quotation of the lemma omits the idvtos that is present in all the other texts: 

TH TOU TAadTOU Kai Spoiws idvTos avaueTPNOévTa KUKAw — an Omission so insignficant 

that the OCT does not record it. 

369 The issue at hand is the infamous Platonic Great Year. We can see roughly what Plato 
has in mind: a period of time that corresponds to the completion of a cycle in which 
all the heavenly bodies return to some specific configuration. What configuration that 
might be is unspecified and Proclus will entertain several options. We can see that this 
period is to be determined by the absolute clock of the rotation of the sphere of the 
Same, which marks out a 24-hour period. The Platonic Great Year has proved a rich 
source of speculation down through the ages. Callatay (1996) surveys this history as 
well as providing an answer to the puzzle himself. 

37° "The doxastikés approach to this question that follows will be followed by an epistémonikés 
consideration of it at 92.7-93.5. 
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times for the completion of the cycles were prime to one another.3”" If, 
however, they aren’t prime to one another, then they will need to take 
their common measure [sc. common divisor] and see how many times 
this number goes into each of the periods it takes for the completion of 
a cycle. Then, taking the number of times this [divisor] goes into the 
smallest one, they multiply the larger number by it. Conversely, taking 
the number of times this [divisor] goes into the larger number, they will 
need to multiply the smaller number by that. By means of both of these 
operations of multiplication they will arrive at the same period which is 
common to both of the complete cycles — a period which is thus time 
measured by both of them.37* These are the sorts of things that people 
like that say. 

However, it is necessary not to look simply at the univeral encosmic 
time in this manner alone, but rather to look at it in a scientific fash- 
ion (epistémonikés) by means of intellect and discursive reasoning. [One 
should] look to the one number or power with its single articulation or 
single perfection-conferring procession that extends to every aspect of 
the life of the cosmos. This life proceeds toward its goal, bends back 
upon its origin, and converges upon itself. Due to this [activity of pro- 
cession, reversion and remaining] it makes the motion [of the universe] 
which it measures circular.373 Just as the monad determines the infin- 
ity of number and anticipates the indefiniteness of the dyad, so too time 
measures the entirety of motion and reverts its end toward its beginning. 
It is for this reason that it [sc. time] has also been called a number that is 
perfect (or complete, ze/eios), for a month or a year is a number but not 
a complete one since these are parts of other things. However, the time 
that belongs to the period of the universe is complete because it is not 
a part of anything [i.e of any greater duration]. Rather, it is universal or 


37" Cf. the definition of ‘prime to one another’ in Euclid vu, def. 12; Theon 23.6-6 and 
Nicomachus 1 11.1. x and y are prime to one another when 1 is their only common 
factor. When this is so, xy is the lowest common multiple of the two numbers. 

37? Callatay (1996) provides the following nice example. Suppose two bodies A and B 
whose complete cycles take 12 years and 30 years respectively. They will certainly 
complete their periods together in 360 years. Is there any shorter time that will result 
in their return to their starting point simultaneously? Yes, since these are not prime 
to one another. The greatest common divisor of both 12 and 30 is 6. The number 
by which 6 must be multiplied to get 12 is 2. Multiply the larger of the pair, 30, by 
2. This yields 60. Similarly, 6 into 30 yields 5. Multiply the lesser number, 12, by 5 
and the result is 60. Thus 60 is the lowest common multiple of both numbers and the 
shortest period of time for both to be aligned again against the backdrop of the fixed 
stars. Within this 60 years, A will have completed 5 revolutions, while B will have 
completed only 2. 

373 The three moments of procession, reversion and remaining have an analogue in the 
circular shape. Cf. in Tim. 1 248.15-18. 
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total (4olos) in order that it may imitate Eternity. The latter is indeed 
wholeness in the primary manner, but the one which conveys its entire 
wholeness simultaneously to things that are. But time does so in con- 
junction with duration, for temporal wholeness is the articulation of the 
wholeness which remains in a concentrated form in Eternity.37+ There- 
fore universal encosmic time measures the single life of the universe in 
accordance with which all the things that possess a speed accomplish 
their courses together, whether these speeds belong to the circles in 
the heavens or to those in the sub-lunary realm — for there are periods 
and completed cycles among these things [down here] too — since these 
things [that have a speed] have a head (kephalé) in the motion of the 
Same.37> It happens this way because they are led back to this starting 
point (arché), since it [sc. the motion of the circle of the Same] is doubt- 
less the simplest one of all. After all, the complete cycles are considered 
in relation to the signs [of the Zodiac] that it possesses. For instance, 
when everything has made a complete circuit back around to the sign 
for the equinox. Or to the sign for the summer solstice. Or — even if 
the joint completion of the cycle were not conceived in terms of coming 
back to the same [sign], but rather in relation to the same [sign] rising 
or being in the meridian — every [planet] nonetheless has some sort of 
configuration in relation to this same thing, for even now, the present 
order of everything is, in a general way, a kind of completion of a cycle — 
not to the same sign, but instead in relation to the same apparent ‘global 
astral situation’.3”° At some point this may have taken place around the 
same thing and in accordance with one individual sign so that if it were 
to occur once again, the entirety of time will come to its end.377 It seems 
that one specific completion of a cycle is recorded because they [sc. the 


374 QvéAiEis y&p éoTiv t SAOTNS 1] XPOVIKT) THs év Exeiveo OUVEOTTEIPALEVEDS HEVOUOT|S OAOTNTOS. 
ouveoTeipapévov seems to be something of a Platonic term of art that conveys the 
higher degree of unity of a thing corresponding to its mode of being in higher causes. 
Cf. Thrasyllus ap Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics 12.21-8 (Diiring) = 
Tarrant (1993), 123. 

375 2xovta KepoAty Thy tavTot popdy; cf. Plato, Tim. 39d5-6 ox# Kepadty. This is not 
merely the idea that lower manifestations of a thing (like fire) have a highest form 
(akrotés) in the heavens; cf. in Tim. 1 43.22-45.5. Instead, I think Proclus relies on 
the idea that the highest kind of time which measures the motions of the subordinate 
cycles exists in the temporal wholeness (92.22—3) vested in the sphere of the fixed stars 
and its motion in particular. This is an akrotés of encosmic time, but one that is also 
a whole, which is to say a head. For the equation of kephalés with holos, see in Tim. 1 
358.1-4. 

376 Trpds TO AUTO THs CUCYNUATicEws Spaopévns; a term used in astrology, cf. in Remp. u 
318.26 

377 Callatay (1996), 113 notes that at this point Proclus’ attention shifts toward astrology 
and toward Egyptian astrology in particular. The Year of the Dog is the Sothic cycle. 
This is a period of 1,461 natural years that brings the heliacal rising of Sothis or 
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astrologers] also say that Cancer is the horoscope of the cosmos?7° and 
they call this year ‘the Dog Year’, because among the fixed stars, the 
brilliant Dog Star rises together with Cancer. Therefore, if these stars 
come together again in the same sign of Cancer, this will be the single 
period itself of the universe. But if, after a complete cycle has come about 
in Cancer, another cycle takes place with respect to the equinox, this will 
not be the period itself (for it has not gone from the same condition to 
the same condition). However, [it will be such a period] if it goes from 
the equinox to the equinox, or from the summer solstice to the sum- 
mer solstice, and this number will be equal to that one and this time 
to that one, since the period for each of them [to take place] is a single 
thing determined quantitatively through the arrangement (taxis) of the 
things that are moved. These are the things that concern the unit (hen) 
of time that measures all the corporeal motions, in the same manner in 
which time”? measures the psychic motions, and as Eternity measures 
the intellectual lives. It is also clear from what has been said both what 
this is and from whence it has been established, as well as what sort of 
completion it supplies for the universe. Except that it must be added to 
what has been said that this perfect number [in the Tizzaeus] must be 
thought to differ from the one mentioned in the Republic [vin 546b3] 
which ‘encompasses the period’ for divine begettings.3*° The former is 


Sirius into alignment with the first day of Thoth, i.e. the first day of the Egyptian civil 
calendar. The Egyptian civil calendar uses 365 days per year with no provision for 
intercalary days. 

378 ‘The horoscope of the universe or the thema mundi is discussed in Firmicus Mathesis 
3.1 and Macrobius in Somnium 1.21.23-7, though there is a reference to such an idea 
as early as Thrasyllus. See Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 182-92 for discussion. 

379 Reading ypdvos with A for kdcuos at line 19. The analogy is unit of time (i.e. Great 

Year) : corporeal motions :: time itself : psychic motions :: Eternity : intellectual lives. 

The reference is to the notoriously obscure ‘Perfect Number’ of the Republic which 

determines, inter alia, the right times for the Guardians of the Kallipolis to have 

marriages. Proclus’ collection of essays on the Republic includes an 80-page discussion 
of the ‘speech of the Muses’. This passage which discusses the relation between these 
numbers is the key that Callatay (1996), 12-15 argues unlocks the identity of the 

Great Year, for this passage shows that the Timaean Perfect Year is a factor of the 

Republic’s Perfect Number. At this point, Proclus suggests that the apokatastasis of 

the visible heavenly bodies is only one part — a season as it were — in the life-cycle 

of the cosmos. The Republic’s Perfect Number is the measure of that life-cyle. The 
value that modern scholarship assigns to the Perfect Number is 25,920,000. Cf. Adam 

(1902), vol. 2, 265-312 and Diés (1936). Callatay assumes that the Perfect Year is one 

factor and searches for a second factor, which he finds in the 1,000-year intervals of 

reincarnation in Phaedrus 249a-b and Republic 614e-615a and 621d. If this is right, 
and if the Perfect Number is a square, then the length of the Platonic Great Year is 

25,920. Yet if Callatay finds the necessary clue to unlock this puzzle in Proclus, it is 

not the case that Proclus himself has seen this. 
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more partial [than the one in Republic] and is such as to bring about the 
completion only of the cycles of the eight [heavenly bodies]. The other 
one, however, is such as to include the individual movements among the 
fixed [stars] as well as the motions that take place in all of the things 
in motion in the heavens simpliciter — whether they be visible or invisi- 
ble, whether they belong to the race of gods or to those that come after 
the gods. It also includes the longer or shorter periods of fertility and 
infertility in the sub-lunary realm. Consequently [this number] also has 
authority over (kyrios) the period of the human race. 


7. Conclusion of the discussion of time 


In this way, then, and for the sake of these things such among the stars as 
have turnings as they undertake their journeys through the heavens have 
been engendered; in order that this [cosmos] might be as similar as 
possible to the perfect and intelligible Living Being with respect to the 
imitation of its eternal nature. Up to the genesis of time, the other 
[features of the cosmos] had already been fashioned so as to resemble 
that which they represent. (Tim. 39d7-e4) 


It is obvious through what was said beforehand that the cosmos has 
become more perfect due to the genesis of time (since it has imitated 
All-perfect Living Being with respect to its eternity) and also that the 
genesis was established due to the motion of the seven Rulers of the 
Cosmos [sc. the planets] (for the variety with respect to genesis that 
was exhibited results from this). Nonetheless, there remains this [point] 
among the topics concerning time according to Plato that itis worthwhile 
to grasp: that it has proceeded in a way analogous to the soul since it is 
simultaneously eternal and generated, just as the soul is both among the 
things that always are (ta aei onta) and the best of the things that have 
come to be.3*! In the same way, time too is both eternal and generated — 
[the latter] to the extent that it has been mixed together with souls and 
bodies and to the extent that it proceeds and runs through all of the 
secondary beings, since it is also a number that progresses and a circle, 
but it [time] is also a monad per se and a centre. For the Demiurge 
has introduced this sort of intermediate [stage] between things that are 
motionless and those that are in motion by virtue of similarity to himself 
(after all, the Demiurge too is an intermediary between the gods that 
remain and those that proceed) as well as by virtue of the fact that it 
is a representation in relation to the paradigm. This is because this too 


381 See Proclus’ interpretation of Tim. 37a1-2 ({soul is] tdév vontév dei te SvTaVv UTS 
Tov dpiotou dpiotn yevouévn Tv yevvnOévtoov) at II 293.2, ff. Proclus construes this 
sentence in such a way that the soul is both an intelligible that always exists and also 
something generated. Time will now be given a parallel treatment. 
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[sc. the Paradigm or Living Being Itself] is surely an intermediate [stage] 
between intelligible and intellectual beings, as well between Eternity and 
number, and between the eternal gods and the everlasting ones. While 
it participates in eternity, it does so in the primary mode and is a monad 
of [the subsequent] intelligible Living Beings. It is doubtless through 
these things that the cosmos has been made to represent its paradigm 
perfectly, since it has come to be everlasting throughout all time. For 
just as the former [paradigm] has received the whole gift of eternity (for 
everything that has a share in something in the primary manner shares 
in the whole of its gift), so too the cosmos doubtless lives through the 
entirety of time and lives in accordance with the whole of the perfect 
number. This is surely the reason why it is everlasting, for anything 
that is able to endure the entire unfolding of time is indestructible, but 
time in its entirety (bolos chronos) is the perfect number for the return 
of everything to its starting point (apokatastasis tou pantou), as has been 
frequently noted. 

Furthermore, one may also infer this fact from what was previously 
said: that it is necessary to suppose that Plato took time to be something 
importantly different from what the Stoics or many of the Peripatetics 
took it to be. The former regard it as subsisting merely in accordance 
with thought, something feeble and close to Not-Being (for time was one 
among the incorporeal things according to them — things which were of 
course disdained by them as lacking causal efficacy (adranés) and as not 
beings (owk onta) which subsist merely in thought).3** The Peripatetics, 
on the other hand, say that time is an accident (symbebékos) of motion. 
But what sort of motion [is time an accident of]? [Only] of continuous 
motions?>*} But time is everywhere, while the motion is in the things that 
are being moved. Or rather is it [an accident] of all [kinds of motion]? 
Well then the times will be many. Or is [time] some sort of monad for 
them? But how is this the numerable aspect (to arithméton) of motion? 
After all, since it consists in a relation, time will belong among the class 
of relatives, and when there is no numbering going on, there will be no 
time.3*+ Since Plato regarded all these [consequences] as unworthy of 


382 — SVF 2.521 and Long and Sedley (1987) 51F. See also SVF 2.331 = Sextus, M. 
10.215. The Stoics rank time among the incorporeals. As such, time does not cause 
things. Proclus, of course, finds this view very implausible since he thinks that time is 
among the most influential causes within the visible cosmos. 

383 aétepov Tis oUvexots; The question &AA& Tr&ons; supplies the alternative yielding, in 
effect TéTEpOV THs UVEXOUs 7 Tr&ons; But since the class of continuous motions is a 
subset of all motions, we do not have mutually exclusive alternatives. Hence one must, 
as Festugiére rightly insists, understand ‘only’. 

384 Kai Tot &plOuoUvTOS OK SvTOs OWSE d xpdvos toTan. I think this must be the point of the 
argument. See above at 9.26-8 where Proclus infers that Aristotle’s defintion of time 
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holding a place in the theory of time, he established time from on 
high, [beginning] from the intelligible and intellectual gods, as a hyper- 
cosmic intellect that contains the entire psychic life, measures the psy- 
chic and corporeal periods, and brings to completion their motion since 
[these motions] proceed in [temporal] extension. Then from this monad 
[in the intelligible and intellectual gods] he established the various times 
in accordance with the triad3*5 and the heptad [seven].3°° He introduces 
all these in connection with the one time that measures the single life of 
the universe, and affords to time such great value and the kind of power 
which results in making the cosmos more similar to the paradigm due to 
time. It is for the sake of the genesis of this [time] that the Sun and the 
other Rulers of the Cosmos have been engendered in as much as [these 
heavenly bodies] summon invisible time to make itself manifest, dividing 
and distinguishing it whilst unfolding it always in the same manner. 
Since he says that the wandering stars that travel through the 
heavens have turnings, let us stop to consider whether he thinks that 
the motion that belongs to them is complex and involves motion around 
their own centres as well as motion with respect to longitude, latitude or 
distance [from the Earth] when they undergo their turning through the 
heavens — that is, whether this is something that happens due to their own 
spheres, things which are parts of the heavens that essentially compose 
the entire heaven.3*’ After all, he did not say that they are carried ‘in the 
heavens’, as if they were [merely] occupying the same place, but instead 
he said they are carried ‘through the heavens’, as if — in addition to always 
being carried about their own centres — they are moved through the 
arches and generally moved in respect of place in order that there might 
be some sort of mixed motion. Surely there is a parallel with the inter- 
mediates between the motions of the fixed stars which always occupy the 
same place and those of the things in the sub-lunary realm which do not 
get moved around some middle point. Thus it is already obvious that 
according to him all the spheres are homocentric and that all have the 
same centre, but the apparent irregularity of the motions with respect 
to these seven [planets] comes about due to their reversal (tropé) which 
alters the motion in various ways — adding to them, or substracting from 
them, or exhibiting progression or retrogradation, or coming in closer 


makes time’s existence depend upon a soul that enumerates the countable aspects of 
change. 

385 See above 57.28-34. The triad in question is the motion of the Same, the Different, 

and that which conveys its rotation into the realm of genesis. 

i.e. the seven planets or Rulers of the Cosmos. 

387 guutrAnpotoa Tov ddov opavév. The verb here does not mean merely ‘to fill up’ but 
that the parts that make up this whole are essential to it; cf. in Tim. 1 62.16-25. On 
wholes and symplérétic parts generally, see Baltzly (2008). 
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proximity to the Earth. [All this takes place] without the artificial con- 
trivance of epicycles,}** for Plato has nowhere mentioned any such thing 
and nature demands in every case that there be an intermediate [stage]. 
The intermediate [stage] between what is entirely regular and orderly, 
on the one hand, and what is irregular and disorderly, on the other, is 
that which is irregular but also orderly. The form of motion had by the 
planets is surely an example, since it compensates for the irregularity of 
speed or slowness and the turning [of the planets] this way or the oppo- 
site way by the fact that this happens in accordance with a specific order 
that is always the same. If some people have made use of some sort of 
epicycles or eccentrics, positing regular motions in order that they might 
discover the numbers of the motions arising from their combination — 
some of which are the epicycles or the eccentrics undergoing motion, 
some of which are the stars on top of these — well, this is a noble thought 
and one that is fitting to rational souls, but as far as the nature of wholes 
(which only Plato apprehended) is concerned, it misses the mark badly. 


Ill. THE TENTH GIFT OF THE DEMIURGE: THE 
COSMOS IS FILLED WITH ALL THE KINDS OF 
LIVING BEING 


A. Introduction, Tim. 39e4-6 


But with respect to the fact that>*? it did not yet contain all the living 
beings that have been generated within it, so far it was still dissimilar. 
Wherefore, of course, he completed what still remained, impressing 
upon it the nature of the paradigm. (Tim. 39e4-6) 


It is clear that since he is always assimilating the cosmos to the Living 
Being Itself, Plato simultaneously has made mention of this three times: 
making this universe one of a kind (monogenes, 31b3), finishing it off 
with eternity (37d3-9), and rendering it all-perfect (pantelés, 37d4). And 
plausibly so, for the Living Being Itself is characterised by these three 
things — by being one of a kind, eternal, and all-perfect. Since it has been 
ranked in the third order among the intelligibles,°° it has the property 
of being one of a kind as a result of the first [order] (in accordance with 


388 Another example where Proclus sides with Iamblichus in rejecting the hypotheses of 


the astronomers. See above 65.7. 

389 Manuscripts Q and D of Proclus agree with the A and F manuscripts of Plato in reading 
tO 8& rather than 1@ 8é. Diehl prints the latter, while Festugiére adopts the former. I 
follow Festugiére and treat 16 8é in the manner of Taylor (1928), 221, as an adverbial 
accusative. 

39° Cf. in Tim. 1 419.16-19. Plat. Theol. 11 52.20-55.7 makes clear that this positioning of 
the Living Being Itself within the intelligible order is due to Syrianus. 
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which there is the One-Being), while it has the property of being eternal 
as a result of the second (in accordance with which there is Eternity), but 
it has the property of being all-perfect as a result of itself. It is necessary 
and nota digression to see what this property of being all-perfect consists 
in.39* 

Now since wholeness is triple, as we have frequently noted, and ori- 
ginates from on high among the intelligibles themselves, and since this 
cosmos is an image of the finest of the intelligibles, it was also necessary 
that it be established in accordance with each one of the kinds of whole- 
ness — first, in accordance with that which is before the parts; second, in 
accordance with that which is composed of the parts; and for the same 
reason with respect to the remaining one.}?* Now the Demiurge himself 
has already ordered [the cosmos] in terms of the first form of wholeness, 
for the first thing that it has become is ‘a living being endowed with 
soul and intellect’ (Tim. 30b8), since when that which was moved in a 
discordant and disorderly fashion was arranged and received order, then 
soul, intellect and divine unification supervened.}%} As the dialogue goes 
on, he then gave the second kind of wholeness — that from the parts — to 
it when the double revolutions [of the circles in the World Soul] were 
set up, and the elements [in the world’s body] were bound together by 
proportion, as well as when the circles of the soul were arranged in terms 
of the monad, the triad, the tetrad and the heptad, for the universe is 
composed out of all of these things as parts.3°* In fact, these things are 
essential constituents}95 of the universe as the universe. Again, in the 


397 Sei pt) Trapépyoos ideiv. If we take tapépyws to directly modify the infinitive, then 
it would be right to translate as Festugiére does ‘il faut le considérer de fagon non 
superficielle’. But the nearly two pages of commentary on this lemma actually have 
very little to say about the lemma directly. So I think the point is not that one must 
avoid investigating T6 tavteAr)s in a superficial manner. Rather, the point is that this 
investigation, despite appearances to the contrary, is not incidental or secondary to 
the business at hand. Cf. 1 1.16 where we will look at the reasons for the differences 
between the content of Timaeus of Locris’ work and Plato’s pi) tapépyos. This doesn’t 
mean we are going to treat this superficially, but rather that this task isn’t a digression 
from the business of understanding Plato. 

39? For the three kinds of wholeness, see ET propositions 67—69; Plat. Theol. 111 88.16 and 
94-24. 

393 wuyiis St Etryevopévns Kal vot Kal elas Evadoews. This is a case of wholeness prior to the 
parts because these features supervene upon the arrangement — they are not constituted 
by it. They are prior. Compare in Parm. 826.37-827.1 where certain qualities which 
supervene upon bodies (té étt1rytyvoueva ToIs cao) come about by virtue of rational- 
forming principles since the mixture of these bodies is not sufficient for them. 

394 Cf. m 270.3-271.15. These are examples of a wholeness & 1év pepdv because the 
unifing bond of proportion is im the things that are so bound by the proportion; cf. m 
18.25. 

395 To TravTds ws TravTds oT! CUUTTANPTIKe. See above note 387. 
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words at hand he gives the third form of wholeness to it, for it is nec- 
essary for each part of it to become a whole or for each part to have all 
things in a manner that is appropriate to itself,39° so while the heaven 
[has all things] in a celestial manner, the air [has them] in an aerial man- 
ner, and the Earth terrestrially. This is the whole in the part, and it 
is through [exhibiting] this [kind of wholeness] that what includes all 
the living beings [sc. the cosmos] is assimilated to a greater degree to 
the paradigm [sc. the Living Being Itself]. After all, this [paradigm] 
is the monad and number, and it is necessary for the cosmos too to 
have all the living beings in it in order that it might thoroughly come 
to bear the closest resemblance to the paradigm’s totality — not merely 
assuming the constituent wholes that belong to the cosmos, or that it is a 
whole that has been established from wholes (Tim. 3347), but assuming as 
well the particular living things through which all the parts of the uni- 
verse have been essentially constituted, including within itself all the 
orders [of living things], both the divine and daemonic as well as the 
mortal, for the assimilation of the universe to the Living Being Itself 
would become more perfect in this way. This is the tenth gift of the 
Demiurge [11 5.29] to the cosmos and the greatest one of all. This is not 
to say that the Demiurge led the cosmos from a [condition of] dissimi- 
larity to [one of] similarity in relation to the intelligible [Living Being]. 
(If this were the case, then what is imperfect would come prior to what is 
perfect in terms of the Demiurgic production.) Rather it is the order [of 
presentation in the dialogue] that provides a sequence among forms and 
gives what is precedent in a causal-preparatory way authority over the 
granting of secondary and tertiary goods. [It works this way] in order that 
the cosmos might be imprinted to the greatest extent possible with all the 
deployments of the intelligible forms.39’ Therefore, since the paradigm 


396 Sei yap Kal &xcoTnv avTOU Uoipav SAnv yevéodat Kai TdéVvTA oxEiv EaUTH OiKeics. The 
kai I think is epexegetical. For all things to be in each in accordance with the subject’s 
nature is just what it is for each part of the cosmos to become a whole. Each of the 
elements, for instance, exists in the heavens, but in a different manner or mode from 
the way in which it exists here. See above 1 44.7—25 as well as ET 103 and the comments 
of Dodds ad Joc about the origins and pervasiveness of the principle tévta év Treo, 
oiKeioos 5é év ExKOTOD. 

397 ‘Deployments’ is Festugiére’s translation of tovs éeAryyous td&v vontov eidav. The 
term has both an astronomical and a military sense. In the former, it appears syn- 
onmyous with étroxatéotaois, while in its military sense it means ‘counter-march’. 
The term is used three times in the surviving works of Proclus (in Tim. m1 191.11 
and 14). In the latter instances, as here, there is some notion that we are dealing with 
the final stages of the unfolding of general forms to particular instances: é1rei81 8 T& 
aioSnta TatTa eiSn yevoueva kai TeAeoloupyNnbevta TroAuESads QveAITTETAL KATH Trav- 
tolous éeAryyous... Tov eAryyov tov eiSav. Our military sources distinguish various 
kinds of counter-march. You execute a counter-march when you need to turn your 
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was monadic and such as to include all of the intelligible living beings, it 
is also necessary for the cosmos to be not merely one of a kind (3 1b3), 
and a whole composed of wholes (3347), but also such as to include all 
of the sensible kinds of living beings. 


B. The Living Being Itself, Tim. 39e7-9 


Therefore, in as much as intellect saw that ‘that which Living Being is’ 
(bo esti z6on) had forms present to it, being such in number and kind, he 
thought it necessary for this [universe] too to have such things. (Tim. 
39¢7-9) °° 


1. General interpretation 

So here then begins the account of the ‘zoo-ogony’ that supplies all the 
parts of the universe with the appropriate genesis of living things and 
regulates all the kinds by their appropriate numbers, producing all the 
numbers [of the species of living being] by virtue of the maximal sim- 
ilarity with the paradigm. By virtue of this creation, the third [kind of 
wholeness (97.17-19)] comes to the cosmos, since the parts are [here] 
interwoven with the whole, the numbers to their monads, thus mak- 
ing each part of the universe an order (cosmos), a whole in the parts, 
and everything.3? This too has been allotted to the cosmos in accor- 
dance with its assimilation to the Living Being Itself because the lat- 
ter, of course, is also a monad that is wholly-complete (olotelés) and 
a number; an all-perfect (panteleios) intelligible intellect and a plenum 
(pléréma) of intelligible causes — causes which it generated and which 
remain throughout eternity within it. After all, there is one plurality 
that remains in the causes, while there is another that proceeds and gets 


military formation to face an enemy behind you. The simple command ‘about turn!” 
would leave the leader of the file in the formation at the rear of the men he is supposed 
to be leading. In one version of the counter-march — the Laconian — the man in back 
turns around and stands his ground while the file leader leads the men past him to 
take up a new position in advance of where the last man is standing. In the Macedo- 
nian counter-march, the file leader turns in place while the file reforms in a position 
behind him. This, of course, gives one’s enemy the appearance that you are falling 
back in retreat. In a Persian counter-march, the files divide into two and exchange 
places so that the formation remains in the same place. At least the first two kinds 
of counter-march provide some vague symbolic expression of the circulation in the 
procession—reversion-remaining triad. 

398 Proclus’ quotation of the lemma differs slightly from the text of Plato. The OCT has 
Ttrep OUv vols Evovoas iSéas TH 6 EoTIV Cdov, oial TE Evelol Kai Goal, KaBOPS, TOIBUTAS 
kal TooavTas Sievor|6n Seiv kai T45e oyelv. Proclus omits éveioi and to1adTas. 

399 This third sort of wholeness kai Exc&otnv yoipav Tot TravTds KOoUOV Trolooa Kal SAOV TO 
év uépel kal Tv. To be made trév here means to be made to have all (in the appopriate 
manner) as above at 97.32: Tévta oyeiv ExuTA OiKeloos. 
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divided,*°° since the Demiurge himself established some genera of gods 
within himself, while others he brings forth from himself into secondary 
things and tertiary orders. This being’s father likewise produces different 
causes of creation — the paradigmatic ones that remain in him on the one 
hand, and the causes that are themselves positioned before the wholes 
on the other.*°' Grandfather Ouranos retains some [gods] in himself, 
while to others he provides a separation.*°* The Theologians also show 
these things by their use of mystical names — for instance when they 
say ‘concealing’ or ‘ingestion’ or when they say [one god] finds ‘nurture 
in the thigh’ [of another].*°3 A fortiori, prior to these [gods] the intelli- 
gible intellect — the Father of wholes — engenders and reveals some of 
the causes in there [i.e. in himself], while others he brings forth from 
himself and places them in authority over the orders of gods who subse- 
quently come after him. While the former are uni-form, universal and 
all-perfect since he retains them within his own comprehension (peri- 
oché),+°+ the others are made plural and divided due to Difference since 
he brings them forth into different orders. Now since the paternal order 
in general establishes [its effects] in this manner, it is also quite plausible 
that this cosmos too — since it is an imitation of intelligible orders and 
dependent upon them — possesses one kind of totality (pantotés)*°5 that 
is prior to the particular living beings as well as another kind of total- 
ity that is essentially constituted from this. It is receptive of the second 
kind along with the first in order that it might be as similar as possible 


Festugiére suggests repunctuating so as to replace the full stop after yepiZouevov in line 

12 with a comma. The following illustration about the effects and causes that remain 

and those that go forth provides an argument by analogy for the parallel behaviour of 

the pluralities, some of which go forth and some of which remain in their causes. 

4°t This presumably is Kronos who is the summit of the intellectual order of gods, while 

Zeus or the Demiurge is below him. Cf. Plat. Theol. v 15.15-24. 

Presumably Proclus has in mind Hesiod’s Theogony 147-60 where Ouranos hides Kot- 

tos, Briareos and Gyes away whilst the other offspring of Heaven and Earth enjoy a 

separate existence. 

4°3 Proclus has already provided his allegorical reading of episodes in the Orphic poems 
where one god ingests another at 11 93.16—19 above. For the theme of divine ingestion 
generally in the Orphica, see note 296 in volume 11 of this series. It is of course 
Dionysius who is hidden and nourished in the thigh of Zeus; cf. Euripides Bacch. 286 
and the Orphic Hymns (Quandt) 48.3, 52.3. 

4°4 The sense of ‘comprehension’ here is not the mental one of an act of understanding, 
but rather the metaphysical notion of inclusion in which Eternity is a ‘single compre- 
hension of the intelligible henads’. Cf. 12.17 above. 

4°5 Totality is a notion closely linked to, but nonetheless conceptually distinct from, 

wholeness. At in Tim. 1 61.26, Proclus claims that the universe is assimilated to 

intellectual wholeness and to intellgible totality by being ‘as whole as possible’ and 

‘complete and made of complete parts’ (Tim. 32c8-9). 
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to its Demiurgic cause and to its paradigmatic cause. So much for this 
[subject] then. 


2. Lexis: what does the phrase 6 éot1 Gov mean? 
4. Proclus’ explanation 


The words that which Living Being is have been explained and earlier 
we gave our view, at least, of what it is.4°° Let it now be said in addition 
that, with respect to the intelligible realm, there is first the summit which 
is unified and hidden, then the power that belongs to it which simulta- 
neously proceeds and remains, and then the se/f-manifestation through 
its activity which shows the plurality — the intelligible plurality, that is — 
in it. Of these [three] the first is intelligible Being, while the second is 
intelligible Life, and the third is intelligible Intellect. However, it is not 
possible that Being Itself is the most primary Living Being Itself, for up 
there [at the level of Being Itself] there is no plurality nor a tetrad of 
forms.*°’ Rather, this was referred to by Plato as the One-Being*®* as a 
result of its singularity and its inexpressible unification (aphrastos bendsis). 
While the Living Being Itself is said to participate in a total manner in 
Eternity, the One-Being does not participate in anything, unless one 
were to say that it participates in the One — which is itself [an argu- 
mentative move] that deserves to be stopped in its tracks, for perhaps 
while that which is above it is superior even to this sort of reference, 
nonetheless it is in the primary mode what it is not such as to be through 
participation.*°9 Therefore the Living Being Itself is not able to be iden- 
tical with Being Itself on account of the reasons just given. Nor can it be 
identical to the intelligible Life, for that which is a living being (zéion) 
is secondary to life (z6é) and is said to be a /iving being in virtue of the 
participation in life. In general, if the Living Being Itself were second, 


4°6 Proclus refers to the discussion of the nature of the Paradigm at 1 321.24-325.12. 
Diehl’s textual reference to 1 306.1 refers instead to the discussion of who the 
Demiurge is. 

4°7 The four genera — celestial, aerial, aquatic and terrestrial — must be somehow intrinsi- 
cally inherent in Living Being, while Being Itself is not intrinsically differentiated into 
all the ways in which things are or exist. 

That is, the subject of the second hypothesis of the Parmenides at 142b, ff. 

4°9 "This parallels Proclus’ argument at 1 43 3.26-30. In spite of the fact that the Intelligible 
Living Being is the last term among the intelligible order, it can still be ‘the most 
beautiful of the intelligible things’ (Tim. 30dz2). This does not require us to deny that 
the other intelligibles are beautiful nor to say that they are less beautiful than the 
Intelligible Living Being. They are simply beautiful in a different mode of being — 
not through participation in Beauty, but rather by themselves being the cause through 
which other things are beautiful: ot yap uetéxoucl Tot KcAAOUS, GAN’ év avTais ZoTIV 7 
KAAAOTIONOS GiTia Kai TO TIPWTIOTOV KKAAOS Kai 1 KAAAOVT) (I 433-29-31)- 
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then Eternity would be [identical to] Being.+'° But this is impossible, for 
the One-Being is one thing, but Eternity is another. The former is the 
monad of Being, while the latter is the dyad after Being since it has an 
‘always’ in combination with it.*’' The first one is what causes every 
thing to be, while the second is what causes things to be permanently. So 
if Living Being Itself is neither identical with the One-Being nor that 
which comes after it (for this is Eternity, the intelligible power and the 
infinite life and the wholeness itself in terms of which each of the things 
that are divine is simultaneously also the whole) it remains of necessity 
that the Living Being is third. For it is also necessary for the Living 
Being Itself to be in some sense an intellect — if in fact its image [i.e. the 
cosmos] is inevitably [apprehended] together with sense perception and 
if perception is [in turn] an image of intellect.*’* Asa result, that which is 
intellect in the primary mode (prétés) has in it that which is Living Being 
in the primary mode. Consequently, if it is secondary to Life, of neces- 
sity he has established it in accordance with an intelligible intellect, for 
since it is an intelligible living being — as he said, ‘the most beautiful of 
the objects of thought’ (Tim. 30dz) — it would also have this status (taxis) 
of being one of a kind (monogenes), for everything that comes after this 
form [sc. the one that is one-of-a-kind] is produced together with other 
things and falls short of the intelligible totality (pantotés). 


b. The agreement of Plato and Orpheus**3 


The Living Being Itself, therefore, is an intelligible intellect (noétos nous) 
which, since it includes within itself the intellectual orders (diakosmésis) 


4° At 10.8-11.19 Proclus argues that Eternity is prior to the Living Being Itself. So if it 
were second after Being, then given the superiority of Eternity to the Living Being, 
Eternity and Being would have to coincide. 

411 The argument relies on seeing Eternity (ai6n) as being aei on (always being). 

412 eitrep Kai t eikoov aUTOU TravTOS LET’ aicBr\cEws, vow Sé Eikdov 7 aloOnors. It is obviously 
necessary to understand this in the context of Timaeus 28a1—2, 28c1 or 52a7 where 
it is clear that the sensible realm is grasped wet’ aic®toews. On the sense in which 
perception is an image of noésis in Proclus, see Lautner (2006) and Baltzly (20009). 

413 The previous section rehearses some of the reasoning from Book 1 of Proclus’ com- 
mentary with respect to the identity of the Living Being itself. But it does not clarify 
its rank in relation to the Demiurge as 1 323.20 does. There Proclus concludes that 
the Paradigm is both prior to the Demiurge in the intelligible mode of being (noétés) 
but in him in the intellectual mode of being (noéros). This conclusion is immediately 
followed by a harmonisation of Plato with Orpheus (1 323.22-325.11). There is yet 
another discussion of the identity of the Autozéon with Phanes at 1 427.6—430.18. Here 
too, following the review of what the Living Being itself is, Proclus turns to Orpheus 
and again struggles with the Paradigm’s relation to the Demiurge as revealed by the 
Theologian. 
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of gods, is such as to bring them together, make them one, and bring 
about their perfection.*+'+ On the one hand, since it is the limit, it is the 
most beautiful of the things that are intelligible (aoétos), but on the other 
hand, it also reveals to intellectual (moéros) beings the intelligibles’ unified 
and unknowable (agnéstos) causes, and while it motivates itself in relation 
to forms (idea) and various powers, it also produces all the secondary 
orders of gods.*"5 This is doubtless why Orpheus referred to this god 
as ‘Phanes’ in as much as [the Living Being Itself] reveals (ek-phainein) 
the intelligible henads and he [Orpheus] entrusted to him [Phanes] the 
role of making the forms (morphé) for living things, since the primary 
cause of intelligible living things is revealed in him. He also entrusted 
him with pluri-form forms*’® in as much as he includes the intelligible 
forms in a primary manner. In the saying ‘k/éida noou’, he calls him the 
key of the intellect because of the fact that he limits the entire intelligible 
substance and sustains intellectual life.*"7 


414 gotiv Apa TO aVTOGdov voUs vonTos, TepleXaV TAS VOEPaS S1aKOOUT|OEIS THY BEddv év 
EauTo Kai cuvaywyds avTdédv Kai évoTroids Kai teAco1oupyds. The masculine adjectives 
require that it is the voUs that is being described here, not the orders of gods included 
within it. This passage then looks slightly different from Proclus’ earlier account 
of the Living Being in which it includes orders of gods that have similar functions. 
Cf. in Tim. 1428.22-24 bv EauTd Tas Tddv Seutépov T&Eewv aitias TpoEiAnge, TOINTIKAV, 
OUVOXIKAV, APXIKdvV, TEAECIOUPY OV, ATPETTTOOV. 

415 This claim seems intended to pave the way for the alignment of the avtoZ@ov with the 

Orphic Phanes in the next sentence. In that further elucidation, Phanes éxpaivovta 

Tas vortas EvéSas and it is probably in anticipation of the introduction of henads that 

in the present sentence we have the Living Being Itself thy 8& Avapévny altév Koi 

a&yvwotov aitiav éxpaiveov tois vogpois. The present sentence also has the atvtofqov 
motivating itself and producing as well as revealing: éyeipov pév éaxutov Trpds iSéas Kal 

Suvdueis Travtoias, Tapdyoov St Tréoas Tas SeuTEpas TaEEIS TddV Gedov. There seems to 

be a parallel double activity on the part of Phanes in the next sentence: Kai Zawv att 

Loppas avéOnkeEv cos EV AUTH THs TEATS aiTias THY vonTaV Cawv expavelons Kai iSéas 

TroAuelbEis dos TOV voNTaY iSeddv TETOS TepIANTITIKe. (I take both Caav atta poppas 

and i8€as TroAvelSeis to be governed by &véOnxev while the parallel cs clauses provide 

the reasons why Phanes has these two functions assigned to him. The reason for the 
dative trepiAnttiKé remains a mystery to me.) I suppose that there is a sense in which 
the first pair of functions is internal (motiving itself or revealing what is in itself) while 
the second is directed to what lies below the avtofdov — Phanes. This is clear enough 
in the case of Tapéyoov Tas SeutEpas T&EEIS but less so in the case of iSéas TroAUELBEis. 
This is in fact the second time that Proclus argues for the identity of the Orphic 

Phanes and the Living Being itself. See in Tim. 1 427.6-430.18. It is not easy to make 

every aspect of the two discussions align perfectly. Perhaps we should expect some 

flexibility at those points where Proclus seeks to conjoin one theology to another. 
i8€as TroAveldeis — perhaps an allusion to the Tim. 397, fitep oUv vols Evovioas iSéas TH 

6 goTIv Cov. 

#7 Kern includes in Tim. m1 101.9—102.5 in fr. 82 of Orphicorum Fragmenta along with 
in Tim. 1 85.23-31 since both include the verse ‘Cherishing by his breast swift, eye- 
less Love’. The phrase ‘key of the intellect’ is nowhere else attested for the Orphic 
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Now it is upon a god of this degree that the Demiurge of the universe 
is dependent. While he is himself an intellect, as we said earlier,*!® he 
is nonetheless an intellectual intellect (moeros nous) in as much as he is 
especially responsible for intellect. It is also for this reason that he is said 
to look to the Living Being Itself, for Jooking is the distinctive character- 
istic of intellectual gods since of course the ‘Theologian has referred to 
the intelligible intellect as eyeless. In any case, he says the following about 
it [sc. the Living Being Itself]: 


Cherishing by his breast swift, eyeless Love (Orph. fr. 82, Kern) 


For even its product is intelligible+'? Now since the Demiurge is intel- 
lect, he does not belong among the things that are participated in order 
that he might be the maker of wholes and able to look to the Living Being 
Itself. But since he is unparticipated, he is a genuinely intellectual intel- 
lect, and while it is due to the simplicity of his cognition (noésis) that he is 
united together with the intelligible, it is due to the fact that it is varied 
that he sets about the production of secondary [effects]. The dialogue*’° 


poems. However, Proclus calls Hecate, who also features prominently in the Chaldean 
Oracles, ‘the key holder of the cosmos’: in Remp. 1 121.8-10 = Orph. fr. 316 Kai thv 
veyiotny Sov Exat nv Ta TEPATA TOV EyKOOUIwV CUyKAEioUTOV Kai 81% TOUTO KAN SOUXov 
atroxaAouuévnv. Johnston (1990) 39-48 examines this role for Hecate and concludes 
that it is part of her general characterisation as a liminal goddess who presides over 
boundaries between realms. In the case of Hecate, this will presumably be the visible 
cosmos. It is tempting to suppose that Proclus regards Phanes as playing a similar role 
when he trepatoi tracav thy vontiy ovciav Kal ouvexel Tv voepdv Cooryv. 

On the position of the Demiurge in the intellectual order of gods, see in Tim. 1 3 10.3— 
312.26. 

419 EoT1 yep alot Kai TO évépynua vontov. Festugiére translates: ‘Car l’Amour est l’effet 
intelligible de l’action de |’Intellect intelligible’, noting that one can only translate 
évépy qua with a paraphrase. But it seems possible to me that we might take the simpler 
reading. The contrast at issue is that between the Demiurge, which is an intellectual 
intellect, and the Living Being Itself which is intelligible. Proclus equates the latter 
with the Orphic Egg (in Tim. 1451.10). Eros/Phanes is thus the product of this (fr. 71a, 
79, 81). (See Brisson (1987b), 73 for the identity of Eros with Phanes.) Eros/Phanes, 
in turn, is ranked to correspond with the intelligible gods. 

The previous discussion of the agreement of Plato and Orpheus on the paradigm (in 
Tim. 1 323.22-325.11) already identifies noésis with sight, presumably on the basis of 
Timaeus 29a2-3: ei vév Bt) KaAds éoTiv S5e 6 Koos 6 Te SQUIOUPYOs Kyabds, SijAov 
as pds TO &iSiov EBAetrev. This identification is reintroduced and expanded on the 
basis of the present lemma. The vision or dpaots that is moésis must be implicit in the 
verb Ko@opé& in the lemma under discussion (1 6 éo1 Cov doa Te Kai ofa Kabops, 
TooaUTtas Sievor|On Seiv kai T68e oyeiv). The notion of dianoia is discovered in S1evor\On. 
Moreover, since this involves thinking about what the sensible must contain in order to 
be a maximally complete image of its intelligible paradigm, the Demiurge is concerned 
with creation. Hence the distinction between noésis directed at higher causes and dianoia 
concerned with the production of Demiurgic works is implicit in the lemma. 
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refers to the former [simple] cognition that belongs to the Demiurge as 
‘vision’ in as much as it is something that has not been made plural or 
in as much as it is illuminated by the intelligible light. The secondary 
activity [of cognition], however, is referred to as ‘discursive thought’ 
(dianoésis) in as much as it goes beyond (dia) simple cognition (noésis) and 
advances toward the production of Demiurgic works. Now while Plato 
says that [the Demiurge] looks to the Living Being Itself, Orpheus says 
that [the Demiurge] ‘leapt upon’ and ‘ingested’ [the intelligible] - that 
is, after Night showed [him how to], for since Night is simultaneously 
intelligible and intellectual, the intellectual intellect is connected to the 
intelligible. You must not, however, say that because of this the Demi- 
urge looks to that which is external to himself (for it is not lawful to do 
this), but that since he has reverted upon himself and toward the source 
of forms that is within him, he is conjoined to the monad of various 
formal orders.**" 


For the intellect does not subsist without the intelligible and the intelligible does 
not subsist separate from intellect (Or. Chald. 20) 


according to the Oracles. Now since in the case of our own souls we say 
that the soul knows all things when it looks toward itself and that the 
things that are prior to it are not external to it, how is it not the case 
to an even greater extent that when the Demiurgic intellect intelligises 
itself it sees the intelligible cosmos? After all, the Living Being Itself is 
in it too, albeit not in a manner that is monadic.*** Rather, it is present 
in accordance with a specific divine number and it is due to this fact 
that he is said to ingest this intelligible god as we said [99.20] since 
he is himself intellectual according to the Theologians insofar as he 
is unified [with the intelligible] by this [act of ingestion] <and at the 
same time> an intelligible universe and the formal divisions as well as 
the intelligible number.**3 This is something which Plato also indicates 


#1 apds tiv Poveda ouvaTrtecbal Tdv Travtoicv eiSnTIKdv Siaxkdouov. This terminology 
is used frequently in the Parmenides Commentary but not elsewhere in the Timaeus 
Commentary. It seems to refer to the distinctions among the ranks of forms, such as 
that between intelligible and intelligible-and-intellectual forms. See in particular, in 
Parm. 951.28 and 969.32. 

#2 ‘This presumably corresponds to the earlier claim in Book 1 that the Living Being is 
present in the Demiurge in an intellectual mode; 1 323.20. 

#3 There is a lacuna at line 20 for which Festugiére accepts koi &ua. Thus 816 kai Kkat- 
atively AéyeTa TOV vorTOV, ws EiTTOUEV, Exeivov Fedv AUTOS VOEPOS dV Tapa TOIS HEOADYOIS 
Gs EVOUEVOS TOUTW, <Kal GUA> TO vonTov TGV Kai ai eiSqTIKal Siaipéoeis Kai 6 VOoTTOS 
&pi6uds. This seems plausible. However, I fail to see how his translation gives any 
sense to ds Evowevos ToUTa. He writes: ‘c’est pourquoi aussi le Démiurge est dit chez 
les rHEoLoGIENS “avaler” ce dieu intelligible, comme nous l’avons dit (102.2), étant 
lui-méme un dieu intellectif <et en méme temps> tout I’Intelligible et les divisions 
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when he referred to the Demiurge’s forms (idea) with the terms such in 
number and kind. By means of the latter he makes clear the distinctive 
property of the causes, while by means of the former he shows their 
numeric division. 


c. Two corollaries 


If this is how things stand in this case, then one should not suppose that 
there exists an infinity of forms among the intelligibles, as some people 
in fact say (for that which is determinate is more appropriate to things 
that are first principles than what is indefinite, as Plato too indicates). 
It is always the case with respect to the things that come first that they 
are reduced in their quantity, but intensified in their power compared 
with the subsequent things that proceed from them.**+ Moreover one 
should not say that those who distinguish the Living Being Itself from the 
Demiurge make the intelligibles external to the intellect,+*> for we do not 
make that which is seen inferior to what does the seeing, in order that it 
may be external but nonetheless prior to it. The more divine intelligibles 
are thought by the ones that are less replete*”® in as much as they are 
in them. As Socrates says, when the soul goes into itself it discovers all 
the things that are, ‘god and wisdom’ (Alc. 1 133c5).**7 While the Living 
Being Itself is indeed prior to the Demiurge it is not external to him 
since up above everything is present in a manner that is universal and 
intelligible, whilst in the Demiurge everything is present in a manner 
that is intellectual and separate, for the distinct causes of the Sun and 
the Moon have been pre-existent in the latter, and not merely the single 


formelles et lasomme intelligible.’ For €voWpevos with the dative for being unified with, 
cf. Iamblichus, Myst. v 20.25. 

#4 For this line of argument on the infinity of forms, compare in Parm. 751.37-752.23- 
For the general principle that the higher causes are fewer in number but greater in 
power, see ET 62. 

#5 This is a standing issue in Platonism. Porphyry describes how he was converted to the 
view of Plotinus and Amelius that the intelligibles are not outside the intellect in V. 
Plot. §18; cf. Plotinus Enn. v 5. The import of the relation between the Demiurge and 
the Paradigm in the Timaeus figures prominently in these disussions. Proclus’ solution, 
following his teacher Syrianus (in Tim. 1 322.18-323.22), is that the Paradigm is both 
prior to and also in the Demiurge, albeit in different modes. So while there is a sense in 
which the intelligibles are outside the intellect—in the sense that existence noétés is prior 
to existence noérés — this does not mean that the intellect cognises mere representations 
of that which is external to it. 

Ud Tév KoIAoTEpooV; Cf. 1 354.12. 

#7 ‘This lemma falls outside the extant portion of Proclus’ commentary on the Alcibiades. 
On this passage in the subsequent Neoplatonic commentary tradition, see Tarrant 
(2007). 
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idea of celestial gods that is constitutive of the being (bypostatikos) of the 
celestial genus [of living things]. It is from this fact that the Oracles say 
that the Demiurgic forms are 


Carried along like a swarm of bees, breaking themselves on the bodies of the 
cosmos (Or. Chald. 37)** 


for the divine intellect unfolded the universal division — the Demiur- 
gic plurality that belongs to the things in the intelligible [realm] — into 
everything.*’? These things then are to be taken as corollaries.*#3° 


d. The views of Amelius, Numenius and lamblichus on this passage 


Having explained these things it is worthwhile to recount the opinions 
of the more ancient interpreters who have attempted to do something 
novel concerning the words in this lemma. 

It is from these words in particular that Amelius*}’ established his 
triad of Demiurgic intellects. He calls the first ‘that which is’ (onta) from 
the phrase that ‘which Living Being is’, while the second he calls ‘that 
which has’ (exonta) from the fact that it ‘has’ [forms present to it] (for it 
is not the case that the second intellect is [the forms] but they are instead 
introduced in it), while the third intellect is ‘that which sees’ from the 


#8 Here Proclus pulls a couple of phrases from the Oracles that he has quoted at length in 
the Parmenides Commentary (800.20-801.5). The order of verses is not preserved. So 
here we have: 66ev kal T& Adyia Tas SNULOUpy Kas <iSéas> oUTvEco éorKuias pépecban 
A€yel AnyvuLEévas KdoyOU Trepl o~paol, while in the Parmenides we have: 


Pnyvuyevai Koopuou Trepi oapaolv, ai Trepi KOATIOUS 
DuEpSaAéous outveooiv Eoikvial PopéovTa, 


Proclus seems to like the image of forms going forth like swarms of bees since he 

discusses this verse in particular in his brief exegesis of the Oracle at in Parm. 801.35. 

9 thy yap OArKTy avTddV év TH VoNTA SidKpioiw aveidr€ev eis TaV TO SWIOUPYIKOV TAT} 6 
Q¢ios vows. My translation treats the accusative To Snuioupyikov TAM Gos as an alternative 
formulation for tiv 6AiKiv Bidkpioww. Equally, it could be governed by eis which might 
yield ‘the divine intellect unfolded the universal division that belongs to the things in 
the intelligible realm wholly or entirely into the Demiurgic plurality’. But it is hard to 
see this as a gloss on the passage from the Oracles since the creative or Demiurgic forms 
are going right down to the bodies of the world. Can such bodies be the Demiurgic 
plurality? Festugiére has: ‘En effet I’Intellect divine a fait se dérouler dans toute la 
multiplicité des créations la discrimination des formes totalitairement contenue dans 
l'Intelligible.’ 

43° "The two corollaries are that the forms are finite in number and that while the Paradigm 
is prior to the Demiurge, this does not mean that the intelligibles are outside the 
intellect in any epistemically problematic way. For a similar, loose sense of ‘corollary’ 
see m1 89.20 and m1 38.12. 

431 On Amelius’ views on the three Demiurgic intellects, see in Tim. 1 306.1-14 and 
Brisson (1987a), 832-3. 
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fact that it ‘saw’ [that it had these forms]. Now Plato did indeed say that 
the forms are in that which Living Being is, but he did mot say that Living 
Being Itself is one thing, while that in which the forms of living things 
are is another. Consequently, ‘that which is’ is not something different 
from ‘that which has’, even if there is, on the one hand, the ‘that which 
Living Being is’ and, on the other, that in which the forms are present.*3* 

Numenius*33 on the other hand situates the first god to accord with 
‘that which Living Being is’ and says that he cognises calling in the help of 
the second, while he arranges the second to accord with intellect and this 
[god] in its turn creates calling in the help of the third. The third [god 
he arranges to] accord with that which makes use of discursive think- 
ing. While it is quite clear that these things possess intrinsic differences 
[between them] at this point they have not been divided in this manner 
by Plato so as to yield the result that the intellect that cognises (noein) 
is one thing, while the intellect that reasons discursively is another (dia- 
noein), for Plato has not drawn a distinction between the activities and the 
things that perform in the activities. After all, the activities result from the 
agents even more so in the case of divine substances where they coincide 
with the essences.*3+ With respect to the present purpose, when [the 
Demiurge] ‘thinks’ [that it is necessary for the universe to have the four 
genera of living being] or ‘sees’ (39e9) [the four kinds in the paradigm] 
these are to be interpreted as products*}> of the Demiurgic intellect. It 
is far more necessary to draw a distinction between these [products of 
Demiurgic intellectual activity] and the intellect since they coincide with 
the intellect’s mode of being (/ypostasis). 

The divine Iamblichus*3° has also sufficiently refuted these men, 
adding that Plato has not made such distinctions among the gods as 
these people say in either the Sophist, the Philebus or the Parmenides. 


432, Proclus’ point here seems to be that the distinction between the intelligible Living 
Being and the four genera of forms that essentially constitute it is not tantamount to 
a distinction between different or non-identical intellects. 

433 103.28-32 = fr. 22 (Des Places). 

434 Proclus’ criticism of Numenius is thus closely related to his criticism of Amelius. This 
makes sense, given that he supposes Numenius to be closely allied to Amelius in his 
views on the three Demiurges. In effect, each has hypostatised distinctions among 
Demiurgic activities into distinctions among Demiurges. In the case at hand, we can 
see that such a move from distinct activities to distinct actors is misguided. We can 
distinguish the man who builds from the activity of building because the builder is an 
embodied soul, the house a distinct object, and so on. In the realm of the intelligibles 
where energeia and ousia coincide, such a distinction is less sharp. 

435 ds évepyuata; cf. 101.24 above. 

436 Proclus, in Tim. m1 104.8-16 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 71 (Dillon). In fact, Dillon 
thinks it likely that the preceding paragraphs that summarise and criticise the views of 
Amelius and Numenius probably come more or less directly from Iamblichus too. 
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Instead, he has given there separate accounts of each order and divided 
the hypotheses from one another, [making] that which concerns the 
One separate from that which concerns the whole, and outlining sim- 
ilarly in succession each following order according to its appropriate 
definitions. 

For our own part, since our task is not to refute the views of those who 
have said something different, let us remind ourselves that these are the 
questions we have set previously: ‘What is the paradigm that is one and 
intelligible?’ ‘What is the universal Demiurge?’ ‘What is the unification 
between both of them?’ Let us then consider the manner in which the 
dialogue subsequently provides the plurality of paradigms and multiple 
acts of creation. 


C. The forms within the Living Being, Tim. 39e10-40a2 


These are, of course, four: one is the genus of the celestial gods, 
another that which is winged and traverses the air, the third is the 
aquatic kind (eidos), while the fourth is footed and goes by dry 
land. (Tim. 39e10-40a2) 


1. The discourse mirrors its subject matter 

Just as in the case of the Demiurgic cognition (noésis) itself, where the 
monad comes before the intellectual plurality or in the case of the 
Paradigm, where the unified form pre-exists number, so too the account 
that explains divine matters is a representation of the nature of the 
things about which it informs us. At first it embraces (perilambanein) the 
universal object of knowledge all at once and in a manner that involves 
a divinely inspired conception (enthousiastiké epibolé). Next it unrolls*37 
that which was rolled up and articulates the single act of cognition (m0ésis) 
through words. It divides that which is unified in accordance with the 
very nature of things (ta pragmata), at one point expounding their uni- 
fication and at another point drawing a distinction, since it is in no way 
natural to embrace [both these tasks] simultaneously, nor is it even pos- 
sible. Now, Plato’s dialogue doubtless has also been subjected to this 
[imitation of the subject matter in the narrative form] since it has first 
revealed in a divinely inspired manner the universal number of intelligi- 
ble forms and then distributed the processions found in it, for up there 
[in the realm of forms] the plurality that is manifest is an intelligible one 


437 dvarrtUocel TO ouveotrelpayévov. Proclus’ choice of verb emhasises the parallel between 
the metaphysical procession into plurality from more unified causes and the presen- 
tation of Platonic physiologia in words. The first sense in LSJ is ‘to unfold the rolls on 
which books are written’, cf. Herodotus 1.125. 
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where the very first of the monads of the forms occur. That this is in 
fact Plato’s customary approach we have noted earlier and on the basis 
of many examples — for instance, from all examples previously given like 
‘it has come to be’ and ‘he was good’ and ‘[just] one [universe]’.43° 


2. Why are there four forms? 

Moving from [the character of] the account to the things [that the 
account is about] let us first consider what the tetrad of forms itself is and 
from whence this number [four] is derived. Next let us ask what these 
four forms are and how they are ‘in’ the Living Being Itself —- whether 
the latter’s [property of being] all-perfect (to panteles) is essentially con- 
stituted through [these four] or whether they are present in some other 
manner. If we go through these topics step by step we will discover the 
divinely inspired conception (entheon epibolé) of Plato. 

It is once again necessary to revert to the demonstrations that have 
been discussed earlier, in which we said that, with respect to the intel- 
ligible essences of the gods that are most primary, unified and simplest, 
when they proceed from on high from the henad of henads in a specific 
manner that is surely ineffable and incomprehensible to all, there is one 
[phase of the procession]*3? that is the very first, hidden and paternal, but 


438 Cf. the methodological remarks on 28b7 at 1 282.27-283.19 where Proclus likens the 
procedure that Timaeus follows to the creative activities of the Demiurge. When he 
says ‘[the universe] has come to be’ — the emphatic [éyovev of 28b7 — this embraces (peri- 
lambanein) the object of knowledge all at once in a divinely inspired manner: tpdtov 
LIX Poovi] TO Sdyua TreplAaBoov Kai TO CULTIEPACUA TIPO Tis GTOdei€ews avaknpugas 
&vtikpus Kata Tos évOouci@vtas (283.5-7). Similar remarks apply to ‘he [sc. the 
Demiurge] was good’ at 2ge1. Cf. 1 360.13-15 émtyyaye TO &yabds fv, votv Bic Tijs 
AvAPovijoEews TAUTNS LILOULEVOS Kai Thy aBpdav TOU TravTOs TrepiAnIV. Ev yap TBE TA 
KdA TrepléxeTar TaV TO GyTOUUEvov. Finally, there is Timaeus 3123-4 where Timaeus 
again announces the conclusion that the Demiurge created only one universe in a 
pithy manner prior to the proof. Proclus once again views this as an imitation of the 
Demiurgic intellect. In this case it also suggests that in putting the question ‘how 
many universes?’ to himself, Timaeus imitates the Demiurge in reverting upon him- 
self. When he gives the one-word solution to this question, this is an imitation of 
intellect: S1& Sé THs TUVTSPOU AUOEWS KATE vot évepyddv — 1 yap év Evi TO TeV TrEpI- 
AauBdvouca pov) THs voEpSs éoTiv éTriBOA}s Eikeov (1 438.2 5-8). On the general theme 
of the relation between subject matter and manner of discourse in Proclus’ Timaeus 
commentary, see Martijn (2008), 219-96. 

439 The subjects in this three-step process are never specified: 16 yév oT TPdTIOTOV 
Kai KPU@IOV Kai TraTpIKOV, TO Se SevTepov Kai pia SUvayis Tddv SAV Kai &trepiANTTOV 
UETPOV, TO SE TpiTOV Eis Evepyelav TrPOEABOV Kai TraVTOias SUVaHEIS KAI GUA TTATPIKOV TE 
kai Trointikov Upeotnkds. It seems best to me to treat them as phases or moments in a 
continuous process of emanation. We could, of course, treat them as separate objects 
or levels of being, but note the use of adverbs in what follows. This suggests we should 
think of these stages or phases in terms of activities or modes. 
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then another that is second [which is a] single power and an uncircum- 
scribed measure of wholes. Third is that which proceeds into activity 
and various powers, having been established simultaneously as paternal 
and creative.**° The first [phase] is a szonad because it is undoubtedly 
the hidden cause of the entire intelligible realm and the source of divine 
numbers. The second, by contrast, is a dyad for it remains and also pro- 
ceeds since among the intelligible genera it has been amalgamated from 
Eternity (to ae7) taken together with Being.*"' The object of our current 
investigation, however, is the tetrad that has received the entire hidden 
cause of the monad, while nonetheless exhibiting in itself the former’s 
inseparable power. As many things as were in the monad in a manner that 
is primary, unified and inseparable, the tetrad manifested in a manner 
that is separated and already numerically extended — a manner that cor- 
responds to creation in secondary things. Next there is the third [phase] 
which has an order that is fitting to it, but also participates in a general 
way in the causes that are prior to it — not only the tetrad, but even prior 
to this it participates to an even greater degree in the monad and the 
dyad. In as much as it is a monad, it has been allocated to the superior 
paternal [order], while in as much as it is a dyad it has been allocated 
to the order that is productive and procreative. Therefore, it has been 
called Living Being Itself, as a result of which it is, on the one hand, 
a monad of the nature of every living thing, whether intellectual, vital 
(z6tikos) or corporeal. On the other hand, it is also a dyad as a result of 
the fact that it includes both male and female simultaneously, for these 
[sexes] are present in every order of living thing in an appropriate man- 
ner — being present in one manner in gods, but in another in daemons, 
and in yet another among mortal beings — and it is necessary that the 
primary henads of these [sexes] pre-exist within the single comprehen- 
sion (perioché) of Living thing.*** From this dyad [of male and female] 
come the four forms of living thing so that as a result it has also been 
established as a tetrad. It is in conformity with these forms that the four- 
part creation has proceeded, and the first efficient cause of wholes is 
a tetrad. Therefore since Plato will impart the four-fold power of the 
paradigm, he says that the maximally unified forms for the encosmic 


4° Gua TaTpikov Te Kai TroInTIKOv Upeotnkds. Proclus treats this as a Pythagorean epi- 


thet for the tetrad at 316.26. Of course, it also recalls Plato’s ‘Father and Maker’ at 
Tim. 28c3. 

See above 99.23. 

év TH wl TOU Cqou Trepioy7. As usual, there is no particularly apt translation of this 
Proclean terminology. At m1 14.2—4 it seems to be used synonymously with évoors. 
Generally speaking, whatever exists in the unfolding of higher causes at lower levels 
must pre-exist in those higher causes. A trepioxn seems to be the locus of that pre- 
existing cause — in this case, the cause of the difference between male and female. 
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[kinds of living things] are themselves four and included by the single 
Living Being Itself. The single form, Living Being Itself, exists up there, 
and so too does the dyad, male and female. But if you like, Plato has also 
distinguished genera and kinds. After all, he called the intellectual ones 
[sc. the genus of celestial gods] and those that traverse the air ‘genera’ 
(genos), while he called the remaining two sorts (idea) [sc. those of aquatic 
and terrestrial living things] ‘kinds’ (eidos) because they are inferior to the 
former.4+3 The tetrad is also as far as the intelligible forms go, for Plato 
has defined the limit of the intelligibles with reference to this [point]. 
Beyond this, they proceed over various orders of beings (diakosmos) and 
in accordance with one number or another, for there is an appropriate 
number for each individual order (taxis). The smaller number is such 
as to include forms that are more universal, while the number that has 
been multiplied is such as to include forms that are more particular, since 
it is the case that the things that are more divine, being endowed with 
superior power, are more condensed with respect to quantity, while the 
forms of secondary things have been multiplied to a greater extent than 
the things that are prior to them — the things that are intellectual being 
greater in number than those that are intelligible, and the things that are 
hypercosmic being greater in number than the things that are intellec- 
tual, while the things that are encosmic are, in turn, greater in number 
than those that are hypercosmic.**+ In any event, these [forms of sec- 
ondary things] are those that have arrived at the final level of division, 
just as the intelligible [forms] have accepted the highest degree of uni- 
fication, for in every procession as the plurality increases, the power [of 
receiving the cause in fullness] diminishes.**> Therefore, if Timaeus had 
made the account one about some intellectual order, then he would have 
said that it possessed some other [larger] number [than the tetrad that 
pertains to the intelligible order] — for instance, it might be hebdomatic 
or a decad.**° But since [the account is] concerned with the intelligible 
cause of forms that includes all such intelligible living beings as there are, 
he says that the primary forms are four in number, for the tetrad exists up 
there, proceeding from the monad of the intelligible [realm] and filling 


443 Proclus reads significance into Plato’s choice of terms in the lemma: pica pév ovpavieov 
Gedov yévos, GAAN SE TITNVOV Kai GepoTTdpoV, TPITN 5é EvUSpov Eidos, TreZOv SE kal YEePoaiov 
tétaptov. Translating ‘genus’ and ‘species’ would convey a sense of subordination, but 
clearly a misleading one. Even if there is some sense in which fish and land animals 
are inferior to gods and birds, it is not true that fish are a species of bird. Hence I have 
opted for ‘genera’ and ‘kinds’. 

444 Cf. ET 62 and 103.28 supra. 445 Cf. ET 36. 

#46 The intellectual order is, in fact, hebdomatic. Saffrey and Westerink (1968-97), 
vol. 5, i-xxxvii take this line from the Timaeus Commentary as the starting point for 
their inquiry into why this should be so. 
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up the Demiurgic decad.**7 After all, ‘the divine number proceeds’, as 
the Pythagoreans say in the hymn to number: 


From the undefiled depths of the monad, until it should arrive, at the sacred 
tetrad, which has given birth to the mother of all, the all-receiver, the venerable 
one, placing a limit around all things, the undeviating one, the unwearying one; 
they call her pure Decad.##* 


While the ‘undefiled monad’ and ‘the depths of the monad’ mean 
the uni-form and hidden cause of the One-Being, ‘the sacred tetrad’ is 
a manifestation of the intelligible plurality — a manifestation which the 
Dyad exhibits since it is an intermediary between the monad and the 
tetrad. The ‘decad’ means the cosmos itself which receives all of the 
divine numbers when images were provided to it from above, for it is 
possible to interpret what has been said in this manner when we look to 
the creation of the cosmos.**? This is what is to be said about the tetrad 
itself. 


3. What are these forms?*° 
After these [considerations], let us say what the four forms are and of what 
sort are the things whose being they constitute. Different people have 


447 In Pythagorean lore, the tetrad contains the decad since 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10; cf. 
Joost-Gaugier (2006), 105-6. At 1 316.15—19 Proclus correlates Plato’s Timaeus 28c3 
with Pythagorean orders of gods by treating the Father as the Monad, the Father-and- 
Maker as the tetrad, and the Maker-and-Father as the decad. 

448 Proclus cites these verses frequently: in Tim. 1 316.21; 11 53.3 and 233.23. See also 

in Remp. 1 169.25 where they are attributed to Orpheus rather than Pythagoras. Cf. 

Kern, Orph. Fr. 315. 

449 Proclus’ interpretation of the Hymn to Number thus aligns certain phrases in this 
Orphic/Pythagorean teaching with the three stages of procession that he himself has 
outlined in 105.32—106.19. 

45° The issue in what follows is the order of the kinds of living things in an imagined 
descent from higher causes. The order of the words in Timaeus’ exposition might 
seem to suggest that we have gods, birds, aquatic and then terrestrial beings. This 
will seem strange to anyone who supposes that humans are ‘higher’ than fish and 
that Plato’s zoo-ogony should exhibit this fact. The three views summarised here deal 
with this issue in different ways. Interpretation (A) treats the four kinds as implicitly 
just two: gods and mortals. While it is true that the celestial genus is here said to be 
divine and thus immortal, this does not mean that we should simply equate the present 
tetradic division with the division into mortals and gods. When Proclus describes the 
advocates of (A) as ti\s AéSews Katadpattépevoi udAiota Tis TOU TAd&toovos, he does 
not mean that they stick closely to the words in the lemma. Rather he must mean that 
they have fastened on some particular words to the exclusion of others. Proclus will 
raise a difficulty for this interpretation below at 108.28. Interpretation (B) effectively 
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given different views [on the subject]. Some people, who have latched on 
to some particular words of Plato’s text, say that (A) the procession takes 
place into the gods and the mortal genera, while others who look toward 
the facts say that (B) the procession is into gods and the genera that are 
superior to us on the grounds that these things have been made to pre- 
exist prior to mortal beings and it is necessary that the Demiurge should 
not make mortal beings from divine ones without any intermediary. Still 
other people conjoin both [of these views] with what has been written in 
the Epinomis (984b) and interpret the passage as saying that (C) the gods 
have been established in the heavens, while daemons are in the air, with 
those in the water being demi-gods, and on Earth there are the humans 
and other mortal living beings. 

Such are the differences of opinion among the interpreters, and while 
we admire those who love the spectacle of the facts, we will nonetheless 
seek to follow our teacher [Syrianus].*5' We say that (D) the celestial 
genus of gods*>’ is one that includes all of the celestial genera, whether 
they be genera of gods or angels or daemons.*>3 [The kind that] tra- 
verses the air includes all such beings as have been positioned in the air, 
whether these be gods that have been assigned to the air or daemons that 
follow them or mortal animals that lead their lives in the air. The aquatic 
kind includes every genus that has been assigned to the water and those 


re-writes Plato’s text: no matter what Plato might seem to be saying here, the plain 
fact is that the procession must first be into superior beings. Festugiére suspects — not 
unreasonably — that Iamblichus may be the person associated with the second view. 
Certainly Iamblichus distinguishes the souls of gods and superior beings from those 
of lower souls in his account of the structure of hypotheses in the Parmenides; cf. in 
Parm. fr. 2 (Dillon). The order of the presentation of the genera of living things in the 
lemma is in some sense geographical: the heavens are above the air and the air above 
the water and the earth. The third interpretation combines an appropriate order of 
precedence — gods, daemons, demi-gods, humans and other animals — with this geo- 
graphic order by assigning different ranks of living things to different regions. Syrianus’ 
reading (D) resembles (C) in stressing the order of regions, but without assuming that 
this corresponds to an order of precedence among the beings. The celestial and aerial 
regions may be inhabited by a wide range of different ranks of being: gods, angels, 
daemons, and even birds. 

ut 108.5-28 = Syrianus, in Tim. fr. 19 (Klitenic Wear). 

45? Proclus subtly re-orders the words in the lemma. Rather than the lemma’s otjpavicv 
@edv yévos here he writes 16 pév ovpdviov Tdv Gedv yévos. It seems odd to say that 
daemons belong to a genus of celestial gods, but not so odd to say that they belong to 
a celestial genus that includes gods (as well as other beings). 

453 mrévtav... Tv oUpavicoy yevddy cite Belov cite dyyeAiKddy eite Saipov<i>oov. Literally, 
‘whether divine, angelic or daemonic’. The adjective ‘theos’ can havea similar ambiguity 
to the English ‘divine’, but in this case it functions as an alternative to angelic or 
daemonic — not a genus of which they are species. Lacking an English adjective that is 
as tightly bound to the word ‘god’ as ‘theios’ is to ‘theos’, I have opted to translate the 
adjectives as genitive nouns governed by an implicit ‘genera’. 
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that thrive in water, while the footed kind that go by dry land includes 
the living things that have been apportioned to the earth, having arisen 
and grown in it. After all, the Demiurge is the cause of absolutely all of 
the encosmic forms and is the common father of all. While the divine 
and daemonic genera are born from and through him alone, the mortal 
kinds were handed over to the young gods (42d6), since they were able 
to engender them in a manner that was proximate.*>+ In addition, it is 
not the case that the Paradigm is the cause of some living beings, but 
not of others. Rather, it possesses the maximally universal causes of all 
of them, for if, contrary to fact, the Paradigm were the cause of divine 
and daemonic kinds, but in no way the cause of the mortal kinds, then 
supposing the mortal kinds did not come to be, the heavens [sc. the uni- 
verse] would no longer be entirely-complete, because it would not have 
all the kinds of living being.*+5> However, the [universe] is similar to the 
Paradigm and entirely-complete, since it imitates the four forms that 
belong to the Living Being Itself. 

If someone were to say,*5° contrary to this, that these genera include 
both gods and mortals, how will we make this consistent with Plato since 
after the creation of the celestial living beings he says: ‘to talk about the 
other daemons and to know their genesis is something more than what 
pertains to us’ (Tim. 4od6—7)? Or the fact that he has mentioned the gods 


454 This claim foreshadows resolution of an interpretative puzzle at 109.8. The Demiurge 
and the Paradigm are among the causes of all of the kinds of living being, regardless 
of whether they are gods, daemons, humans or other animals. But this is not yet to say 
that either is the proximate cause. Thus the four forms in the Paradigm will play a role 
in bringing about all the kinds of living being, but other things do too. 

455 otKEéTi TdV OvTNTOV UT yevouevenv OUpaVvds <T>Aa<V>TEANS, OS TA TIAVTE YévT TOV Geo~V 
oUK éXaov- EoTl Yap Spolos TH Trapadeiyyati Kai tavteAts. The counterfactual that we 
are evaluating supposes that the Paradigm is the cause of the immortal beings but not 
the mortal ones. Diehl’s emendation seems to imagine that such a supposition means 
that the latter then don’t come about at all. oUKét1 goes with ovpavés <Tr>a<v>TeAt}s 
and tév 6vnTév Yt) yevouévoov speaks to a missing phase in the [eternal!] creation after 
which the heaven is no longer complete. But surely we could better honour the spirit 
of the counterfactual by bracketing yi. Let it be that immortal beings are caused by 
the Paradigm. These, in turn, cause mortal beings — though the forms of such mortal 
beings in the Paradigm play no role in this creation. This is what the counterfactual 
supposes. Since mortal creatures have no eternal intelligible cause, there would have 
been a time in the eternal past history of the universe when their generation failed. 
When these mortal creatures no longer came to be (oUKét1 Té>v OvnTdv [pT] Yevouévoov), 
then the world is &teA7s. But this is impossible if it is, in fact, similar to the Paradigm 
and thus travteAns. 

456 The following is directed specifically against the (A) reading. Daimones are neither 
gods nor mortals, so the advocates of (A) can provide no explanation of how they have 
been introduced prior to 4od6. 
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that proceed into the sub-lunary cosmos?+57 Now, on the one hand, here 
after the aerial [kind of living beings], he arranges the aquatic [sort], and 
after this, the [kind] with feet. On the other hand, in the generation of 
mortal living beings, he no longer preserves this order [of presentation] 
but instead engenders all [the other kinds] by means of souls of the human 
sort (Tim. 42b-c). After the soul’s sojourn as a citizen of the heavens,*5° 
he leads it into the race of beings with feet in order that the human 
species might be produced, and after this, when they sin, [these human 
souls] into the winged [kind] or again into some species with feet or 
some kind of wild animal, and next into something aquatic. As a result it 
seems that these three genera [in the Living Being Itself] are not the sole 
cause of these mortal things, but [they are causes] that are prior to these 
other [subsequent causes]*°? in which the same order of the three forms 
is preserved through the deterioration of secondary beings when they 
have gone forth from the things that are prior to them. It is necessary, 
therefore, that all [the kinds of living being] are produced through these 
forms — both the divine and the mortal genera — and that the intelligible 
forms be such as to constitute the being (Aypostatikos) of all the genera 
since [these intelligible forms] are more universal. 

It is also necessary to consider the words under discussion in a manner 
appropriate to each order. For instance, the words the genus of gods 


457 Presumably this refers to gods such as Ocean and Gé discussed at goes and following. 
This counts against the (C) reading which assigns different ranks of beings to different 
regions. If Ocean is in the water and Gé on the land, then according to this reading, 
Ocean should be only a demi-god and Gé not a god at all. 

458 yet& thy év ovpave TroAiteiav avis. Festugiére translates ‘aprés la vie céleste de l’Ame’ 
with the comment that: ‘La référence a Rép. 1x 592 B 2 (Diehl, aprés Schneider) me 
parait sans portée, et TroAiteic a ici son sens tardif, qui n’est pas exclusivement propre 
aux chrétiens.’ It also seems to me possible that Proclus has in mind the passage at 
Tim. 41e where the Demiurge has set each human soul in a star and announces to 
them the laws of fate. They then pass into their first incarnation in the sub-lunary 
realm. This is surely a troAiteia of sorts too and one that seems more proximate to the 
concerns of this passage. 

459 This seems to be Proclus’ explanation of how we are to regard the seemingly incom- 
patible zoo-ogonies in the Timaeus as telling a consistent story. It is true that the four 
forms in the Paradigm play a role in bringing about human beings, as well as lions and 
tigers and bears. But it is also true that lions and tigers and bears are the result of the 
mistakes of humans since humans are reincarnated in these forms in accordance with 
the laws of fate. The stories fit together because it is no part of the first story that the 
four forms are the so/e cause of all the various kinds of living beings. Accordingly, I 
think that Festugiére’s translation of do7 éoikev ot Udvov Eivai Ta Tpia yévn TOUTOV 
aitia tév OvnTeév, GAAK TIPS TOUTHV SAAwv as ‘Il semble, dés lors, que les trois genres 
soient causes non pas seulement de ces races mortelles, mais, avant celles-ci, d’autres 
races’ is probably mistaken. It is difficult for me to see how such an observation is 
apposite to what has gone before. 
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has one sense when it covers the beings that are specifically called gods, 

while it has another sense when it covers the genus of beings superior to 

us which have been arranged in the heavens. After all, we say that there 
celestial angels, daemons and heroes and all these things are denominated 

‘gods’ because the specific property of being divine predominates over 

their individual distinctive property.*°° Generally speaking, the daemons 

up there are god-daemons, and similarly for the angels and heroes [up 
there].4°' Once again, [the words] winged and traverses the air are 
used in one sense in the case of aerial gods, but in another manner in the 
case of daemons and in yet another manner in the case of mortal beings 
[who live in the air]. In the case of the gods, the intellectual [character] 
is called ‘winged’, while the providential character, by contrast, is said 
to ‘traverse the air’, since it is extended entirely throughout the aerial 
sphere and keeps it all together.*°’ In the case of the daemons, however, 
the [word] ‘winged’ is a symbol of swift activities, while ‘traversing the 
air’ reveals that they are present everywhere without any obstacle and 
the fact that they go through everything. Among mortal beings [that 

are in the air] ‘winged’ reveals the motion that takes place through a 

single organ which occurs when making use of the wings alone, while 

‘traversing the air’ reveals the varied motion that takes place due to the 

body, for nothing prevents partial souls who live in the air from moving 

around in it. Furthermore, in the case of things that are divine, the word 
aquatic indicates the inseparable superintendence over water, which is 
the reason why the Oracles call these gods ‘those who walk on water’.° 

In the case of the kinds that come after the gods, [the term ‘aquatic’ 

indicates] their being such as to sustain a liquid nature. Moreover, in 

460 +6 OEiov iSicua Kpatei Tihs iSias adTHv iSid6THTOS. The point must be, not merely that 

we sometimes in some contexts ca// a certain class of heroes or angels gods, but rather 

that there they are a kind of god. Cf. in Alc. 71.4-7. 

kad eioiv éxei Saipoves TO SAOV TOUTO Geol Saivoves Kai GryyeAol Kai tpwes Suoiws. I agree 

with Festugiére in taking 16 éAov adverbially. It is also tempting to bracket totto here 

as we did earlier at 90.25. 

The connection between traversing the air and providence is that providence gov- 

erns everything and so is, in some sense, present everywhere, just as the air is present 

throughout the spheres in which it is found. Presumably Proclus thinks that the con- 
nection between the idea of having wings and intellect is obvious. Every reader of the 

Phaedrus will know that a soul ceases to be intellectual or noeros when it loses its wings 

in the descent to the body. 

493 WSpoBatiipas Or. Chald. 92; cf. Seafaring Apollo (AjéAAwvos EmPartnpiou) in Pau- 
sanius 2.32.2. Festugiére comments that these must be daemons rather than gods on 
the basis of Eunapius V. Soph. where Iamblichus evokes daemons from the baths of 
Gadara and the report that Porphyry banished a daemon from a bath, cf. Bidez (1964, 
rpr. of 1913), 15. But even if there were a widespread belief that daemons were partic- 


ularly prone to take up habitation in baths, nothing in that would preclude Syrianus 
or Proclus supposing that the Oracles assigned some gods to the water. 
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one case the term footed is indicative of that which sustains the final 
outpost [in the order of procession] and runs through it, since what is 
terra firma controls it [the final outpost] in a stable manner and perfects 
it by means of powers and various lives, while in the other case it is 
indicative of that which makes different regions of the Earth prosperous 
at different times through the appropriate motions that belong to it.4°+ 
So much for the words [in the lemma]. 


4. Assorted observations 

You should infer from these things that the Living Being Itself — the 
intelligible one, that is — is entirely different from that which is in the 
Demiurge, for while the former does not possess distinct forms for mortal 
living beings (since if this were so, then the Demiurge would also have 
created the mortal ones, since he wants the things in the cosmos to 
represent everything that is in the Living Being in order that he might 
make the cosmos entirely-complete), the Demiurge does contain forms 
for mortal living beings as well — forms that are distinct from those that 
produce the immortal living beings. In any event, he knows the [forms 
of] mortal things and it is clear that he knows them in a manner that 
involves species (cidétikés)*°5 and deemed it proper for the young gods 
to create them by looking to him (Tim. 40e8) rather than to the Living 
Being Itself because he possesses the forms of mortal beings separate 
from those of immortal beings. Therefore up there [in the intelligible 
Living Being Itself] that which is aerial or aquatic or footed is each one a 
single form of all living things that are aerial in any manner whatsoever 
or aquatic or footed [as the case may be]. In the Demiurge, however, they 
have been divided so that while some are speciated comprehensions*° of 
immortal beings that live in the air, others are speciated comprehensions 
of mortal living things [that are aerial] and similarly for those that are 
aquatic or terrestrial. Therefore it is not the case that the plurality in the 
Living Being that is speciated and the one that is creative are the same, 
as one can deduce from these methods of reasoning (ephodos). 


464 Since the discussion has been proceeding in the order (a) gods; (b) daemons; (c) others, 
the clause in this sentence presumably provides a division between gods in the terres- 
trial region and daemons. In the former case (0 yév TO ouvexov Ti TeAeUTAaiav ESpav 
kai xopotv 81 ovis), the final outpost is Earth and the god in question is Gé. o0 5é Td 
dAAoTE GAAS uEpidas KaTeU OUvoV Tijs yij}s ETT1SeikvUOI Bic Tis Cikeias aUTOU KIVT}OEWS 
would then describe some providential activity on the part of daemons. 

465 Cf. Plat. Theol. 1v 88.18-22 where the eidétikés manner of being of entities in the 
intellectual (noeros) realm (within which the Demiurge is ranked) is contrasted with 
the hypousiés manner of being in which these same entities are found in the intelligible 
(noétos) realm (within which the Paradigm is ranked). 

499 eiSqtixai Tepioyai; cf. note 442 above. 
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‘Take a look at how the division of these genera has been made so as 
to yield a monad and a triad (contrasting the highest gradation of the 
celestial genus with the other genera) and a pair of dyads (since he called 
the celestial and the winged each a genus), while he called the aquatic 
and footed ones each a kind (eidos), insofar as the latter have an inferior 
status in relation to the former, just as the species (eidos) is inferior to the 
genus.4°7 

Furthermore, it is necessary to consider the following: that the region 
of fire has been left out in the [words of this lemma].+°° This is because 
the divine genus includes the highest gradation*® of fire as regards their 
own composition (Tim. 40a2-3). For fire alone among the sub-lunary 
bodies never is, but has instead been given subsistence solely in virtue 
of change, since it always requires the nourishment of air or liquid*7° 
(though they come after its genesis). In addition, fire alone lacks its own 
proper place, for though ‘upwards’ acts like a proper place for fire,*7’ itis 
neither the case that it #s up there (for it would be seen since it is naturally 
visible) nor does it arrive there, since it would be quenched by the inter- 
vening air which is dissimilar to it. If, then, it is necessary for there to be 
the wholeness of fire, since it has a form, it is also necessary for it to be 


497 Cf. note on 106.24-26 above. 

468 That is, while Plato identifies the other kinds of living being in terms of elements — 
the aerial, the aquatic and those that walk on the earth — he has called the race of gods 
‘celestial’, not fiery. 

499 ~iv dKpoTnTa TOU Trupds is treated as synonymous with dAdtHTa TUpds (IT 1.13) OF TO 
dAov Trp (112.2). Festugiére treats the latter two as ways of referring to ‘la masse totale 
de cet élément, par opposition a une partie donnée’ and distinguishes it from the highest 
gradation or lowest gradation. I agree with the latter. However, the highest gradation 
is in some sense the most generic, universal and thus causally prior manifestation of the 
element. It seems to be both a thing and something of which other, lower gradations 
of fire are species. Given our modern conception of universals, there should be no 
degrees of being a universal. An entity is either such as to be had by many or it is not. 
But in Neoplatonic metaphysics universality varies in proportion to degrees of unity 
and thus causal order. In my view, 10 dkpdtatov or 6AdTHTA Trupds or TO SAov TU 
inhabit what we would think of as an uninhabitable ontological borderland between 
things that exhibit structure and the structures they exhibit. 

47° Festugiére invites us to compare Aristotle’s Meteorologica 4.1, 379a14—15 where Aris- 

totle claims that all the elements apart from fire undergo decay, while they serve as 

matter for it. In dei tpopiis Seduevov Tot dépos Kai tot USatos I have translated with 
the broader sense of ‘liquid’ (e.g. lamp oil) rather than ‘water’, which would sound 
paradoxical indeed. 

That is to say, fire has a natural direction upwards, but it is not the case that it has 

a natural place like earth or water where, when it arrives at this place, it rests and is 

there. On the idea that fire has no natural place at which it is at rest and ceases from 

motion, see Baltzly (2002). 
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somewhere instead of subsisting solely in the process of becoming,*7 
[then, given that] sub-lunary fire is not this sort of thing, fire would exist 
only in the heavens, remaining*’} the kind of thing that it is and always 
occupying, for its motion upward is not something that fire has in its nat- 
ural condition, but only solely when it is in an unnatural condition. Thus 
the sacred discourse of the Chaldeans also connects things that are aerial 
with the ‘lunar soundings’,*’”*+ the celestial character being assigned to 
fire in accordance with the division of the elements into the cosmos, for 
the fire in the realm of Becoming is a certain sort of effluxion (aporroia) 
of celestial fire and is found in the ‘hollows’ of the other elements.*75 
However, there is no sphere of fire per se. Rather, the highest [gradations] 
of air imitate the purity of fire that exists on high. And we are claiming 
that these [highest gradations of air] are sub-lunary fire and that the 
place of fire is [just] below the heavens, for this is the one most similar 
to the celestial level (bathos) in the same way that the [lower] limit of air 
is most similar to the water since it is dense and like mist.+”° Aristotle 
too thought this way, it seems, since he thought it worthwhile to refer to 
the fire down here in this fashion, but to call the fire that is immediately 
below the heavens and which he of course says is carried around with the 
rotation of the heavens ‘pyro-form’.*’7 But if this is so, then it is entirely 
necessary to ask him, ‘Where is that which exists truly as fire or the whole 


47? gi ov Bei Kal 6AOTH Ta Eival TUPSS Kai Eivai Trou AUTO, EiSos EXOV, GAAG Ut) Ev TH yiveoBar 
yovov Upeotas.... What is dAdTHTa TUPds? After looking at a variety of passages, 
Festugiére concludes that the wholeness of an element refers to the total mass of the 
element, as opposed to a given part of it which might be either its highest gradation or 
its lowest one. It thus seems to function like a mass term. I think that ‘wholeness’ can 
sometimes work this way, but I think it can’t mean that in this context. In this context, 
the 6AdtNTa Trupés is the place where all the fire would naturally go. However, there 
is no such place — no fire sphere. The highest gradation of fire is the heavens and 
the various lower gradations of fire, or other elements resembling fire, are found 
everywhere. 

473 Following Festugiére’s suggestion and reading the pévov of the vulgate rather than the 
uovov found in Q and D before oiév tom. Cf. ET prop. 27.7—8: uéver 8 oidv got THY 
TO Tapayov: Kai YévovTos, TO YET’ AUTO TrPdEICI. 

474 Or. Chald. fr. 61. Cf. 61.11-22 above. 

475. éy tois KoIA@paot. I suspect this alludes to another of Proclus’ favourite passages from 
the Oracles in which a storm ‘expends the flower of fire’ and hurls itself into the ‘hollow 
of worlds’. Cf. in Tim. 1 451.21 and Theol. Plat. 11 99.15: évOev cupdpevos TrenoTHp 
GuUspot Trupds vGos| KOouaV EvopwoKeov KOIADYGOL. 

476 Cf. Tim. 66e3 where Plato claims that the transition between air and water comes via 
mist. 

477 This is not, as Diehl suggests, a reference to the De Mundo. Rather, Proclus is here 
discussing the ‘fire belt’ that Aristotle invokes to explain the Sun’s heat at Meteo. 1.3, 
340b22-24 and in Cael. 1 7. Aristotle does not use the specific term trupoeidis5 in 
relation to the fire belt though he does say at 341b1rg Utrékkouya Toto 6 viv eitroev 
trp. It does occur, however, in GC 2.3, 330b24. 
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[or universal] fire?’ It is not down here (for this is not whole), nor is it 
up there (for [by Aristotle’s lights] this is [merely] pyro-form since it is 
not that which exists truly as fire). He will be compelled to place that 
which is really fire (to ontés pyr) in the heavens since it is pure light. You 
ought not be surprised if it should turn out that the most tenuous and 
purest fire is also in the highest [regions?] of the air in the same manner 
in which the densest and most turbid [kind of fire] is in the hollows of 
the earth — not because it [sc. the purest fire there] makes a whole that 
is different from the whole of air, but because its extreme tenuousness 
allows it to penetrate into the pores [of the air] which are very narrow. 
Hence it is not seen [in the air] for two reasons: due to the fact that it 
is not condensed and also due to the fact that it offers no resistance to 
our sight since it is constituted by such small parts, just as in the case of 
the light that belongs to our acts of seeing.*”* In any event, that which is 
really fire is in the heavens, but with respect to sub-lunary fire, its purest 
[sort] is in the air that is closest to the things that are celestial — which, 
as the dialogue goes on, he will call ‘aether’ (58d1) — while its densest 
[manifestation] is enclosed within the hollows of the earth. 

Now, since the account that concerns the four genera in common has 
been given, let us see how he has organised each of them in what follows. 


D. Composition of the celestial genus, Tim. 40a2-4 


Therefore the substance (idea)*7? of the divine [genus of living things] he 
fashioned for the most part from fire, in order that it might be brightest 
and most beautiful to see. (Tim. 40a2-4) 


The fixed stars are the first among the particular living things — [a subset 
of living things] which the Demiurge doubtless established first, fash- 
ioning the substance (idea) of this kind for the most part from fire itself, 
for it is necessary for us first to go through [the facts] about its substance 


478 Recall that our eyes emit light according to Plato (Tim. 45b). Yet we do not see the 
light cone shooting out of other people’s eyes when they are seeing. (Think how odd 
this would be. We would not only see people looking, we would see them seeing!) This 
must be due to the eye’s innate light sharing the same character with to ontés pyr. 

479 Tn what follows, Proclus treats Plato’s use of idea in this lemma as equivalent to ousia. 
Moreover, since what is at issue is what the celestial genus is composed from (ek), 
I have chosen to translate owsia and idea as ‘substance’. This keeps something of a 
connection with the Aristotelian notion of ousia as essence, since Proclus accords the 
issue of substance a primary place in the inquiry. But the modern notion of substance 
keeps the sense of composition in mind as well. On the fluidity of ousia in Proclus’ 
discussion of the composition of the World Soul from Being (ousia), Sameness and 
Difference, as well as ousia’s contrast with dynamis and energeia, see p. xii in volume Iv 
of this series. 
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(ousia), then about its shape (40a4), and in the third place about its posi- 
tion (40a4-7), and fourthly about its motion (40a7-bq4). The account 
concerning its substance brings the many disagreements of the inter- 
preters rolling in, one after another. How does it have the greater part of 
its substance composed from fire? Does it happen, as some say, because 
although it is combined from all of the elements, nonetheless it has 
obtained the greatest share from fire? Or is it that the entire celes- 
tial genus [of living things] is composed from all, but the majority of 
it is fiery? (After all, it is possible to say either of these things if, for 
instance, one were to say that everything is composed of all the gen- 
era of Being, though the intelligibles are composed for the most part 
from Sameness.**°) But surely one shouldn’t understand [Plato’s phrase] 
‘the greatest part of fire’ as the person who looks to the facts interprets 
them? — as the fire that has the most form, instead of as the fifth body, 
on the grounds that [the fire that has the most form] will be receptive of 
many /ogoi, these /ogoi being things with which each of the divine bodies 
is full.4** Or does this composition come about in none of these ways, 
since there are some who say that the divine living beings have been 
established from fire, but [a kind of fire] whose substance has extension 


480 Proclus’ picture is, in fact, more complicated than this; cf. in Tim. 11 134.21-26. 


GAN’ Epa pt) oUTas, dottep 6 TddV Treayudtoov HeaTi\s dvTas EENytjoato Ti TAEioTHV 
iS€av TOU TTUPSS, AVTI TOU TEUTTTOU OMUATOS TO TUP &koUOTEOV TIAEioTHV iSéav Exov, GS 
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TIOAAOUs Adyous UTroSeEcuevov, dv éoT1 TAFpEs ExaoTov Tv Oeiov owpctoov; I agree 
with Festugiére when he says in his notes that this passage is ‘trés difficile’ though I 
disagree with him about how to construe it. He says: ‘le “contemplateur des réalités” 
est Aristote qui, par Up, a en fait (6vtws) entendu le cinquiéme élément (donc il a 
considéré les tpayucta et non les mots qui les expriment) et fait coincider ce cinquiéme 
élément avec la cinquiéme figure de Tim. 55c5.’ Accordingly he translates: ‘Ou bien, 
comme le contemplateur des réalités I’a en fait interprété, ne faut-il pas entendre par 
“forme la plus considérable du feu”, en lieu et place du cinquiéme corps, le feu qui 
comporte la plus grande quantité de forme, etc.’ However, I fail to see how anything 
here suggests the fifth body of the dodecahedron. I think rather that Proclus’ point is 
that if one were to read Plato’s words in light of the facts of the case, even then one 
would not include the fifth element. So grammatically, I take évtas with Seats and 
see the accusatives tiv TAiotnv iSéav and 16 TrUp as both governed by é&kouotéov. 
So compare in Tim. 1 162.4-6 Kai 81) Kai TOV TOTTOV Ov Ti yiVv OUSE TOV GEpa TOUTOV 
&Kouotéov, GAAK TPO TOUTWV TO SidoTHUA TO dkivntov. This has the structure: ‘one 
ought to interpret x (acc.) not as y (acc.) but as z (acc.)’. Here, of course, the correct way 
to interpret is marked off by &AA& but in our case I think évti tot TréuTrTOU GapaTos 
would make such a preposition difficult. Proclus frequently characterises Iamblichus 
as the interpreter who looks to the facts or the pragmata (in Tim. frs. 9, 24, 45, 74)- 
This rather obscure remark, then, may be a somewhat veiled rejection of one of the 
divine Iamblichus’ wilder flights of interpretative fancy. The fifth element — properly 
understood — is simply the highest gradation of fire and this is precisely what the 
Demiurge composes the stars from. 
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and has been rendered a plurality (for while what is intelligible is uni- 
form, what is corporeal is [merely] ‘for the most part’ (p/eiston) insofar 
as it is divisible, insofar as it is extended, [and] insofar as it has mass 
(ongkos))? 

Or is it rather this that is truest of all? That if we should look to all 
of these conceptions we shall conceive a single truth that results from 
all of them, for we shall place all the elements in the heavens, but in 
an immaterial manner (in as much as this is possible where they are in 
material things) and [we will put them there] only in accordance with the 
very highest forms of them. If the form of fire or air or water or earth 
is present among the intelligibles, then it is necessary for the heavens 
to participate in this tetrad first. As the creation proceeds, it establishes 
the lowest nature of the elements — a nature that is genuinely material — 
and it will give the stars the greater part of their substance from fire, 
for even if all [of the elements] are in them [sc. the stars], nonetheless 
fire predominates. This is because, among the elements of genesis, fire 
has the status of form in relation to the other elements. Therefore it 
is necessary that among the [celestial] gods there is a preponderance 
of what is fiery in order that the form should predominate over the 
substrate, while there is only a little bit of the other [elements] since this 
bit has the status of substrate. Thus up there [in the heavens] there is 
a certain substance that is earthy since it is solid and has a tangible mass, 
which is why it offers resistance to our eyes.*** What is fiery is also up 
there since it is such as to illuminate and provide form for the mass 
(ongkos) and the extension (diastasis). The intermediates between these 
[elements] are also up there [sc. air and water] in as much as they serve 
to connect the ones at the extremes [sc. fire and earth] and make them 
one, while the fiery [element] predominates over all of them because up 
there [in the heavens] the form controls the substrate. It sustains and 
monitors what is the same everywhere and is itself filled with life and the 
power of self-motion. As a result, it [sc. the fiery element] will be filled 
with divine and creative Jogoi, but it has also proceeded into plurality 
and extension, everywhere determining the extension and including the 
mass that belongs to body.#*3 


482 Unlike the light which flows out of people’s eyes when they see (112.12), some of the 
things in the heaven are visible to us. Given that seeing (on the Platonic view) requires 
that the object seen offers resistance to the light that comes out of the eyes — a light 
that gets stiff enough for us to see with it only when there is daylight to reinforce it 
of course — there must be something up there in the heavenly bodies that offers such 
resistance. This will be the highest gradation of earth. 

43 Sorte kai Adyoov gota TAApEs Oeicov Kai SnuIoUpyiKddv Kai Eis TAMOOs TIPOEATAUOE Kati 
Sidotaotv. I take it that the change from future to perfect tense is supposed to provide 
a contrast even in the absence of any particle to mark it. 
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We shall not fear those clever types among the dialecticians who — 
looking only to a certain small portion of nature — see fit to ridicule 
Plato [for saying that] the stars are carried around in a circle since they 
say that fire goes up.**+ These [observations] have no place in the case of 
the celestial fire. Just as the motion of the intelligible fire is not the same 
as that of fire that is corporeal in form (for after all, there zs intellectual 
fire, which is the /ogos of fire that exists in the intellect), so too the motion 
of celestial and sub-celestial fire is not the same either. The motions that 
co-exist with things depend upon the order of the substances [that are 
involved]. If the fire from which the stars are composed is indeed divine, 
then it is not like this totally enmattered and densest fire [down here]. 
And if the former is the brightest and most beautiful, then itis different 
from that which is dark and mingles with matter’s ugliness, for the final 
[gradation] of matter 7s darkness and ugliness, while this [celestial fire] 
is brightest and most beautiful — [observations] which are indeed sure 
indications (tekmérion) of the truth! For the blinding transparency of 
its light**5 is an image of the divine goodness itself and its outstanding 
beauty is a fitting token (endeigma) of intelligible symmetry. Therefore 
the divine fire is one thing, but that which is not divine is something 
different. 

Thus it seems to be the case that what is really fire (to ontés pyr) 
is up there in the highest place, and through this the stars are fiery 
since they have been allocated to the place that belongs to fire. The 
highest gradation of earth is up there too, though conversely earth in 
general is down here.**° [The earth down here] participates in the lowest 
gradation of fire, in as much as this was possible for something that was 


484 See in Tim. 11 11.25-32. The objection is from Aristotle, Cael. 1 2, 269b33-5. 

485 umépAautpov Siatyaoua Tou pads. Siayaoua is hapax legomena in Proclus. The 
entry for Siavyaopuds in LSJ seems to derive entirely from Anaximander’s sole use 
DK A23. Suppose we take seriously the root verb here, which is about transparency 
or seeing through. bTtépAaptrpos, however, connotes excess of light or sound. Hence 
the paradoxical phrase ‘blindingly transparent’. Does this make sense? Perhaps. Recall 
that the celestial fire is not visible until it is condensed, for example in a planet like 
the Sun, since it is so tenuous as to offer no resistance to our vision (112.11-13). Its 
predominance in the heavens serves to make it invisible to us most of the time. A less 
adventuresome translation would be ‘brilliant radiance’. 

yi) 8 dverrodww évtatiba pév eivar  6An. 4 6An yi here is not equivalent in meaning 
to 16 6Aov Trp above at 112.12. That term was used synonymously with the ‘highest 
form’ or ‘fire in its most general or universal sense’. Here * 6An yi) is simply the bulk 
of the quantity of earth (in whatever gradation). évétraAw indicates that the case of 
fire and the case of earth are not parallel. In both cases, the highest forms are in the 
heavens. That goes without saying. But since the heavens are made mostly of fire, it 
is also true that the bulk or largest quantity of fire is up there too. By contrast, the 
quantity of the highest gradation of earth present in the heavens is small compared 
with the large quantity of low-grade earth down here. 
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earth — fire of the earthiest and densest sort — just as when the fire up 
there had a share of earth it was [a share of] the highest gradation of 
earth. These facts are entirely obedient to that rule which Ptolemy and 
Plotinus**’ have revealed: when any body is in its proper place, it either 
rests or is carried around in a circle. Going upward or going downward 
belong to things that are not in their proper place when they try to get 
to what is proper for them. So it is also the case with each of the other 
[elements] that when it is in its proper place, it must either be at rest or 
going in a circle, and should it be fiery and going up, it is in every case 
in a foreign place. 

One must not mistrust the Theologians when they put the empyrian 
substance in the heavens,*** for there are many forms of fire. Further- 
more, to say simply that the celestial body is the fifth [element] is not 
yet to make anything clear about it except to say that it is different from 
the elements down here. Plato, however, has revealed its entire nature, 
leaving aside in the words at hand the [question of the nature of the] 
highest gradations of the [other] elements [apart from fire].*°? Thus one 
must refute the syllogism of those who think to refute Plato’s account 


487 Plotinus’ response to Aristotle’s objection appears at 11 2.1, 23-4. The reference to 
Ptolemy is less clear, but I suspect that Proclus has in mind something in the now-lost 
work, On the Elements. Compare Simplicius’ report of its content at in Cael. 20.11-25. 
The Chaldean Oracles divide the universe into three regions: the Empyrian, the Aethe- 
rial and the Hylic (Lewy (1956), 137-57). See the discussion at in Tim. 1 57.10-30 
where Proclus seeks to reconcile their divisions with Plato’s view that none of the four 
elements are found outside the universe. 
489 etrel Kal TO uév Aéyelv GItAds, OT1 TELTITOV EOTI OCA TO OUPaVIOV, OUSEV EOTI TrEpi AUTOU 
Siacageiv TAN STI THVSE TdV OTOLYElv ETEpoV, 6 Sé ye TAATov Kai THv QUOI avTOU 


488 


Traoav aver tugev, troAcitroov Kal év éxeivois Tas TV oTOIXEleov axpdtntas. The role of 
év éxeivois in this sentence is rather mysterious. Diehl refers us to 117.2 where we have 
os eipntoat év éxeivors functioning clearly as a reference to Tim. 38c. It is on this basis, 
presumably, that Festugiére translates the latter part of the sentence as: ‘dans ce traité 
méme, il admet la notion d’un degré supérieur des éléments’. This, he speculates, 
might be a reference to Tim. 45b4 where Plato distinguishes between the fire that 
burns and that which does not. But this is not an account of the highest gradations 
of the elements, but of one element alone — fire. It seems to me no less likely that 
év éxeivois refers to the words in the lemma under discussion. For here we have — on 
Proclus’ reading at least — an account of the highest gradation of fire from which the 
celestial gods are composed. Plato, after all, has told us that it is brightest and fairest 
to see. He has not, however, given us an account of the highest gradations of earth or 
air or water. So I take dtroAeitrav in LSJ’s 11 3 sense, while Festugiére has preferred 
14. My reading does a better job of connecting the concluding participle phrase with 
the overall point of the sentence. In effect, what Proclus is saying is that: unlike people 
who just go on about a fifth element, Plato has told us how the primary ingredient of 
the celestial composite — the highest gradation of fire — differs from the elements down 
here (though he has not given us a similarly detailed account of the highest gradations 
of the elements that are also present up there). 
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of the stars as [having its <substance> composed]*"° for the most part 
from fire by refusing to accept their minor premise+?’ — that fire goes 
up — for one should not characterise the nature of fire on the basis of 
that which is in an unnatural condition and going to its natural one, but 
rather on the basis of that which is in its natural condition. Such fire is 
that which either rests or goes in a circle. 


E. Shape of the celestial creatures, Timm. 4oaq—5 


Assimilating [the celestial living beings] to the universe, he made them 
well-rounded (Tim. 40aq—5) 


Each of the parts?” possesses a two-fold similarity: the first to the 
appropriate wholeness, the second to the paradigm of its whole series. 
Things that are universal have only a single similarity, i.e that toward 
the paradigm upon which they are dependent. However, things that are 
parts [or particular] have a two-fold resemblance — in relation to the 
whole and in relation to the form of the wholeness.*?3 Thus the partial 
[or particular] soul is assimilated both to the universal [or whole] soul 
and to the intellect, while the universal [or whole] soul has a single sim- 
ilarity in relation to the intellect that is one and universal [or whole]. 
Universal nature [or whole nature], in turn, has a single similarity to the 
soul, while a particular [or partial] nature is assimilated both to its own 
wholeness [or universal] and also to the soul. Therefore, according to 
this line of reasoning, it is surely the case that each of the stars is also 


49° cs tiv TAeloThy <iSéav> ék TrUPOs éxdvToov. Diehl inserts the term from Plato’s lemma 
where D and s have ovciav. It is not clear that either is strictly necessary given the 
context. 

491 +4 étépa TrpoTéoel; Festugiére reconstructs the syllogism in question as follows: (1) No 
element whose natural motion is rectilinear is the celestial element; (2) The natural 
motion of fire is rectilinear (i.e. upward); so fire is not the celestial element. 

49? The following passage is one is which meros or part is opposed to holos (which can be 
‘whole’ or ‘general’) in ways that defy easy translation into English. Contemporary phi- 
losophy has one contrast between ‘part’ and ‘whole’ and a different, unrelated contrast 
between ‘particular’ and ‘universal’. The instantiation relation that obtains between 
universals and particulars is different from the parthood relation. Our understanding 
of a universal is one that has its origins in Aristotle, but in Aristotle there is a linguistic 
connection with the first distinction. Particulars are kath hekasta while the universal is 
katholou from kata + holon. Perhaps in part because of this linguistic connection, Pro- 
clus seems to intuit some intimate connection between the two distinctions, though 
the exact nature of this connection is not easy to fathom. For an initial attempt, see 
Baltzly (2008). In what follows, I will give what I think is the most plausible translation 
of the terms, followed by an alternative in brackets that will perhaps aid non-Greek 
readers in seeing other semantic possibilities. 

493 arpds Ti iSéav Tis 6ASTNHTOS. It looks as if the form or kind here is equated with the 
paradigm or unparticipated monad at the head of a series. 
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made to represent both the entire cosmos [of which it is a part] and its 
appropriate paradigm.*9* The similarity is different in each case, for in 
the latter case [the star is assimilated] in terms of its whole substance,*5 
while in the former case it is assimilated in terms of its shape and its 
motion. After all, [each star] was created to be well-rounded, just as the 
cosmos too is spherical in form, for the universe is a sphere in the primary 
manner, so far as this is possible among the sensibles.4°° Through this 
fact itself it also imitates the Demiurge and the intelligible Paradigm, for 
it is by each of them converging upon itself that it establishes the visi- 
ble living being.*9” But convergence up there was tied together with the 
well-rounded circle down here, because what has come to be has been 
imprinted throughout with the distinctive property of the Paradigm as 
far as was possible. Enough on these matters. 

If we wish to investigate the cause through which a part has come to 
bear a resemblance to the universe, we will not be at a loss for arguments, 
for this result is not possible in every case. After all, it would not be for 
the best for the eye to have come to have the same shape as the whole 
[of which it is a part], nor is this argument true in the case of the heart or 
the head. When it is the wholeness that is prior to the parts that is at issue, 
then it 7s possible for the parts to be made to resemble the whole and for 


494 These two examples show why it is not possible to get a consistent reading of the 
semantic duality of ho/os as ‘whole’ or ‘universal’. The conclusion that Proclus wants 
is that each planet is similar both to the cosmos (of which it is a part) and also to 
its hypercosmic paradigm. But that relation won’t work for the case of individual 
or partial souls. Individual souls are not parts of the World Soul or universal soul 
(cf. Plotinus 1v 3.5) except perhaps as a theorem is part of a science (Iv 3.2, 49- 
58). The relation between individual souls and the universal soul is more akin to 
the particular—universal relation than it is to the part-whole relation. The assimila- 
tion to the particular—universal relation is not complete, of course, since individual 
souls are deficient in relation to that from which they derive their being; cf. Steel 
(1978). In general, Proclus’ argument positively requires a confused notion of meros and 
holos. 

495 The paradigm to which the celestial living beings are assimilated is presumably the 
form in the Living Being Itself. Previously owsia and idea have been used interchange- 
ably in the discussion of Timaeus’ claim that the Demiurge d&treipydZeto this genus 
thy TAsiotny iSéav & TrUpds (112.23-6). Fire is the element that has the status of form 
in relation to the others. So by making the celestial living being for the most part from 
fire, the Demiurge makes them similar to their paradigm kat& thv ovciav SAnv. 

49° mpatos yap opaipa Td Taw cos év aioOnTOIs. The universe is a sphere in the primary 
mode of being — that is, in the mode of being that is most proximate to and thus most 
similar to the cause of being spherical. 

497 gis ExuTO ouvvetiov. Because noésis is an activity that resembles the sphere (Laws 898a-b), 
Proclus talks about the Paradigm and the Demiurge converging upon themselves to 
describe their self-cognition. Cf. in Tim. 1 92.3 for the Paradigm and 1 71.1 for the 
Demiurge. 
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the good to belong to them through this resemblance. However, where 
the wholeness is made out of the parts, in this case it is no longer a good 
thing for the part to be assimilated to the whole. Now the universe is 
such a thing, since it is a whole that is prior to its parts and is essentially 
constituted by the partial kinds of living beings in accordance with the 
third form of wholeness, just as we said earlier (97.12). [This is just what 
we should expect] since the Living Being Itself [upon which the universe 
is modelled] is also a whole and entirely-complete (pante/és) in as much 
as it is amonad and includes all the intelligible living beings through the 
aforementioned tetrad. 


F. The position of the celestial creatures, Tim. 40a4-7 


He put them into the wisdom of that which is dominant to keep company 
with it, distributing all [the celestial living beings] around the heavens in 

a circle [so that], when it had been decorated throughout, there is a true 

cosmos init. (Tim. 40a4-7)*%* 


The position of the stars is discussed herein and it is said that they have 
been placed throughout the circle of the Same’s revolution and that he 
‘enwreathed the [broad] heaven’, as the poem says (Od. V 303), arranging 
one order over others and presenting a wondrous variety (Tim. 39d2). But 
if you wish to speak more grandly on this subject, he placed the stars into 
the divine soul of the sphere of the fixed stars, manifestly animating them 
and providing them with an appropriate life and intellect. In like manner 
he also put the planets into the orbits (periphora) which the revolution 


498 Proclus’ quotation of the lemma differs from the text of the OCT by the inclusion of the 
preposition év prior to avTé@: Kdoyov GAnOivov alTé TreTroiK1ApEevov ivan Ka SAov. This 
variation is not recorded in the critical apparatus, perhaps because of the comment of 
Stallbaum: ‘Ita ubi haec acceperis, pro av1@ non erit cur év av requiras, quamquam 
Proclus p. 275 ita scriptum exhibet.’ Hence we have in Cornford ‘to be in very truth an 
adornment (cosmos) for it, embroidered over the whole’. But the inclusion of év does 
not allow até to function in this way. I have translated this passage in the manner in 
which I imagine Proclus understands it. Grammatically, of course, it is not quite right, 
since we would need os or doe with the infinitive to convey the idea that when the 
decorating has taken place this resu/ts in there being a true cosmos in the heaven. That 
this is, however, Proclus’ understanding of the lemma emerges later when he discusses 
the divinity of the Earth (141.25-28). The relevant connection seems to be between 
the fact that a// the celestial living beings are in the heavens and the fact that a// the 
elements exist in a manner where they are distinct from one another in the Earth. 
The fact that the Earth évta otoryeia SiaKexpipévoos éxelv renders it (4troTeAdv) not 
merely a cosmos, but a kdouov SAov that is ave Adyov TH ovfpave TretroiKiApéevov. Recall, 
of course, that in the present passage we have a tretroikiAyévov Kad’ dAov that yields a 
‘true cosmos’. Just prior to 141.25-28 Proclus has invoked the Phaedo’s phrase ‘true 
Earth’ (110a1). 
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(periodos) of the Different makes, as was said at that point in the text 
(Tim. 38c7-8). After all, since they are living things that are divine, it is 
necessary for them to have a soul that is intellectual and for it to possess a 
divine intellect. That they are not solely animated by the World Soul, but 
that each one possesses a soul that has been individually instituted [for 
it] we may learn by having reflected upon the fact that, among the living 
things down here all those that are animated by their own individual 
souls, which illuminate them with life, in addition to [being animated] 
by the World Soul (human beings, for example) are superior to all those 
that are animated by the World Soul alone (for instance, the things that 
are the last stages of creation).*99 While the former are preserved from 
two [sources of life], the latter are barely kept alive as a result of the 
World Soul. But if this is true and if the bodies of the celestial beings 
are superior to our own bodies, then a fortiori each star is animated by 
its own individual soul in addition to [being animated by] the Cosmic 
Soul, and if each one is indeed like the whole heaven within which it is 
[positioned], then it too is carried around in a circle. But if this is the 
case, then every one of them is moved in a circle around its own centre. 
And if this is so, and if it is also the case that every eternal motion has 
its own individual cause, then there will be as many kinetic causes as 
there are things that are individually moved, as Aristotle says,°°° and 
it is necessary that in the stars there have been established individual 
souls that move them, and if they [the souls] move them [the stars] in 
an orderly manner, then [it is also necessary that] they [sc. the souls] 
be rational (noeros). But if that which it is not lawful to say in the case 
of divine bodies (sc. that they move irregularly)°°' were to obtain, then 
[the souls that move them will be] irrational (a/ogos) — a [conclusion] that 
ranks among the genuinely absurd — it is necessary that each of the stars 
has its own individual divine soul in command.>** Due to the fact that 
there are souls in them, they are connected to the World Soul, while it 
is due to the intellect that they are unified with the universal Intellect. 


499 For the ensoulment of plants, embryos and the Earth in general in the commentary 
tradition, see Sorabji (2005), vol. 1, 253-60. 

Diehl provides only a general reference to Phys. 8.4. However, the question of whether 
Aristotle supposes that each star has its own soul is a complicated one. The various 
comments we find on the life and motion of the stars do not add up to any single clear 
picture; cf. Scott (1994), 24-38. 

ei 8, 6 un Oéuls eitreiv étri Oeicov cwpdtoov; cf. Tim. 29a2—4 ei uev 51) KaAds Eotiv dde 6 
KOONOS 6 Te SNUIOUPYOs cryabds, SijAov ads Trpds TO d&iS1ov EBAetrev: ei SE 6 wns eitret Tivi 
Gels, TIPOS yeyovos. 

TOV GoTpov idiav éxelv emiPeBnKviav Geiav yuytyy; cf. above 59.29-31 where it is the 
World Soul’s circle of the Different that takes command: f\ Satépou TrepioSos Tis SANs 
WuXT|s Tois ETT TOUTOIS BEio1s CHPaotv ETTIBEBT]KE. 
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After all, given that there is a share of reason and intellect present to 
mortal beings, what is it necessary to think about the bodies of the gods 
themselves? Therefore it is through their own individual souls that [each 
star] is inserted into the soul of the motion of the Same>°3 — a [motion?] 
which has plausibly been called dominant in as much as it predominates 
over all of the revolutions [of the Different] and articulates all these 
[revolutions] in an intellectual manner. In the same manner in which the 
genus of the stars is led around by the universal motion, so too the souls of 
the stars are doubtless encompassed by the single soul that belongs to the 
rotation of the Same and the intellects [of the stars are encompassed by] 
the intellect.°°+ In addition, it is also necessary that there be, subsequent 
to the transcendent monad, a monad that is coordinate with the plurality. 
Thus since the transcendent monad is the very first®°> of the four forms, 
the plurality of stars that proceeds from this is encompassed by the sphere 
of the fixed stars which is a coordinate monad. In a similar manner, the 
universal sphere too has the status of a monad in relation to the individual 
celestial spheres, while the Rulers of the Cosmos are [each] leaders of 
the plurality for that individual sphere, for in the case of each sphere 
there exists a number [of living beings] proportional with those spheres’ 


593 éytéOeitar ovv Bic Tis EaUTodV Wuyiis eis THY WUXI Tis TaUTOU Popads. Thy puXnv Ti}s 
tavtot popas seems odd, but it is repeated again below at 118.16-17 with ovvérrte 
rather than évté@ertou: ouvertel Sé Kai TrIPds Thy SANV WUXI Tis TaUTOU Popds. One 
is prepared to accept that the World Soul has its own motion of the Same, since the 
World Soul is constituted by the circle of the Same and its motion. But what in the 
world can the soul of that motion be? In the latter case, it is tempting to suppose that 
81& has fallen out prior to tis Tato popas: each star is connected to the World Soul 
through the motion of the Same. But this happy solution for the 118.16-17 passage 
is precluded by the parallel here where the stars are not inserted into the World Soul 
through having the motion of the Same, but by having their own individual souls: 81& 
Tis EaxuTdv wuxiis in this line is subsequent to Sic pév Tov év avTOIs OVdHV WuXdv 
ouvatrtesBai Trpds Thy SANV Wuyi above at 21-23. So there’s no option to blame the 
copyist for whatever incoherence there might be here. Perhaps the explanation lies in 
Proclus’ quotation of the lemma. There he writes (correctly) that the Demiurge ti®noi 
te eis Tv TOU Kpatiotou ppdvnolv. Since tot Kpatiotou is masculine, this must mean 
6 tavtot KUKAos. But in the immediately subsequent line he switches to the feminine 
participle in glossing the lemma: fv “kpatiotny” eikoTos ExdAEoEV Gs KPaTOUCAY TATGV 
Tév Trepipopav. Now pope is feminine, but so too is pux7. Is it possible that Proclus 
has mentally slipped from a lemma that discusses the dominant circle of the same, to a 
version that discusses the dominant motion of the same, to supposing that it discusses 
another feminine noun, and arrived at last at the soul of the motion of the Same? This 
confusion would have to survive the flip back to the masculine tot kpatiotou ppdévnoiv 
at 118.21, but there he is describing Iamblichus’ views on the passage and perhaps 
mixing his previous confusion with Iamblichus’ correct quotation of the lemma. 

54 Probably the intellect of the World Soul is meant rather than the nous noeros. 

5° tis Tpwtioths Tdv TeTTapoov iSedv = the celestial genus of gods in Tim. 39e10. 
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appropriate revolutions, [a population] that co-exists with the chorus of 
the fixed stars.5°° 

Now, ifin the case of the fixed stars the single monad is their wholeness 
[sc. the sphere], but if in the case of the planets the wholeness is one 
thing [the sphere], while there is also a planetary leader for each, there is 
nothing amazing in that, for as the motion of the rotations of the [circle 
of the] Different is more varied, so too the things that do the leading are 
more numerous, for the plurality has proceeded to a greater extent. In 
the case of the things in the sub-lunary realm, the leaders are yet more 
numerous, for the monads in the heavens engender numbers that are 
proportional to them. 

In any event,°°’ it is just as we said: on the one hand, the animation of 
the stars inserts the stars in their own specific souls, while on the other it 
connects them to the World Soul of the motion of the Same.5° It also 


506 got yap Kad ExdoTnv ap1Oyds ave Adyov TH TaVv SoTPwV YoPA sUVUGETTOdS Tals CiKElons 
trepipopais. Above at 58.11 we learnt that each sphere has a number of astral creatures 
in it and that each planet is a leader of such a plurality. See also in Tim. mt 129.9-14, 
131.1-3. The present passage seeks to tell us something about the population of these 
invisible satellites of the planets, but the singular and plural datives make it difficult 
to ascertain exactly what is meant. The masculine participle ouvupeotos takes a dative 
and presumably év& Adyov governs the other dative, but which is which? Festugiére 
translates: ‘Car il y a pour chaque sphére, en proportion du chceur des astres qui y 
sont inclus, un nombre fixe de cosmocrateurs correspondant aux révolutions propres 
a ces astres.’ This, I think, cannot be right. First, since the context suggests that we 
are now discussing planetary spheres — not the sphere of the fixed stars — there is 
no choir of stars included in each one. Or at least there is no visible choir. There 
is just one planet. Moreover the other passages that deal with the satellite beings 
in the planetary sphere suggest that there is just one Ruler: the visible planet. So it 
cannot be the number of Rulers that corresponds to the revolutions proper to the star 
in question. My guess is that 16 td&v &otpwv yop goes with cuvugeotoss since the 
number — of living beings and thus the living beings themselves — is co-existent with 
the inhabitants of the sphere of the fixed stars. It would be absurd if the population 
of the sphere of Saturn or Venus changed. That means that &v& Adyov goes with tais 
oixeiaas Trepipopais. What sense can be made of this? I suspect that Proclus supposes 
that the invisible population of a planetary sphere is proportional to the number of 
revolutions that planetary sphere makes in a Platonic Great Year. Given the relative 
periods of, say, Mercury and Saturn, this would mean that the sphere of Mercury is 
more densely populated with invisible satellite creatures than that of Saturn. This, of 
course, gets things wrong as we understand the notion of satellites. However, it does 
give what Proclus would regard as the right distribution. As we come closer to the 
sub-lunary realm of Becoming, plurality increases. 
5°7 Proclus, in Tim. 11 118.16-21 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 71 (Dillon). 
5°8 See note 503 above. Dillon connects the distinction drawn here between the Cosmic 
Soul and the tiv dAnv wuxiv tis tattot popas with Proclus’ earlier disagreement 
with Iamblichus about whether the Timaeus includes a hypercosmic soul (Iamblichus, 
fr. 54 = in Tim. 1 240.4, ff.). I confess that I find Dillon’s comments in this regard 
too brief to be illuminating. Is the idea that the distinction is one that Iamblichus 
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leads them up to the Cosmic Soul, and it seats them in the intelligible 
Paradigm itself —a fact which the divine Iamblichus sees with remarkable 
clarity when he places the wisdom of that which is dominant in the 
Paradigm. 

The sphere of the fixed stars is a true cosmos because it is more 
properly speaking a cosmos [or ordered arrangement] than the one in 
the sub-lunary region which is always in need of orders from elsewhere 
and is continually changing. 

In addition, the cosmos has thus been decorated in as much as it has 
been made to bear the impression of intellectual variety, like uni-form 
blossoms that it has received throughout itself that imitate the beauty of 
the celestial paradigm. 

The words to distribute or to distribute in a circle are appropri- 
ate to it too, for the one signifies the intellectual permanence (dianomé), 
while the other indicates the Demiurgic order, for it is on this account 
that the Theologians>°? appointed Good Governance (Eunomia) to rule 
over the fixed stars, since she distinguishes the plurality in it [sc. the 
sphere] and always maintains watch over the appropriate order. On this 
account, then, they also celebrate Hephaestus as the maker of the heav- 
ens, conjoining him with Beauty (Ag/aia) in as much as he beautifies 
(aglaizein) all the heavens through the decoration of the stars. Among 
the Seasons (Hérai) in turn, they set Justice (Diké) to govern over the 
planets as the one who is responsible for bringing irregularity into ratio- 
nal regularity,5'° while it is Thaleia among the Graces who makes the 
planets’ lives evergreen (aeithalés). They appointed Peace to rule over 
the sub-lunary region in as much as she pacifies the war of the elements, 
but Good Cheer (Euphrosyné) endows each of the things down here with 
good nature when they are engaged in their natural activities. 


G. The motions of the celestial genus, Tim. 40a8—b4 


He assigned two motions to each, one in the same and around the same 
(since each always thinks the same thing for itself concerning the same 
things), the other going forward (since each is dominated by the 
revolution of the Same and the Similar). But with respect to the five 
motions [each one] is motionless and at rest in order that each of them 
might be the best possible. (Tim. 40a8—b4) 


endorses, so that the latter soul is equivalent to the hypercosmic soul discussed in fr. 
54 —a soul whose presence in the Timaeus Dillon supposes Proclus to reject? But this 
seems unlikely since it is Proclus who introduced the phrase earlier at 117.26. 

5°9 Orph. fr. 181 (Kern); cf. in Tim. 1 333.2-6. 

5'° The planets’ motion is, of course, regularly irregular or irregularly regular (57.5-7) 
according to Proclus. Justice is here given credit for this fact. 
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1. General interpretation — the two motions 

The account that deals with the motion [of the stars] comes after that 
which deals with the animation. This is because each of the stars has been 
ensouled and by virtue of this fact allotted an appropriate motion, for the 
soul is an origin (arché) of motion.5'' Furthermore, [the account of the 
stars’ motion] has been woven together with the theory that concerns 
the shape [that each one possesses], for since the circular shape is the 
one that is appropriate and this has been received from the Demiurgic 
causes, it is necessary for each one to have an activity that is appropriate 
to its shape and [this activity is] circular motion. After all, every natural 
body is moved per se and not incidentally [when it moves naturally], if 
nature is in fact a origin of motion or [more broadly] change which is 
in a natural body in the primary manner, per se and not incidentally. >" 
But the starry body is changeless (akinéton) with respect to all the other 
changes "3 in as much as it is everlasting (aidios) and exists at all times. 
It is only able to admit of motion with respect to place, and circularity 
belongs to this motion insofar as each star undergoes motion in its own 
place. 

Furthermore, there is also that which I mentioned earlier (117.10): 
how will it be possible for a star to be composed of the same substance 
as the entire heaven unless it is of course carried around in a circle 
in accordance with some individual motion? And how will it imitate the 
universe in any manner other than by being carried about its own centre? 
Therefore it is necessary that the stars are moved with respect to two 
motions — one is a per se motion around its own centre, while the other 
is a motion that takes place in conjunction with its own wholeness.>'*+ 


5** Diehl refers us to Aristotle, DA 11 1, 412b16, but Proclus would presumably think that 
this is just a question of Aristotle being in agreement with Plato, for Proclus locates 
the source of the idea that soul is an origin and source of motion with Phaedrus 245¢€ 
and Laws to. 892; cf. in Crat. §102. 

5? With Diehl, cf. Aristotle, Phys. 2.1, 192b21-33. Proclus regards this too as part of the 
common core of Platonism, broadly construed so as to include Aristotle. Note the ‘we 
say’ at in Parm. 792.19-20. 

5%3 Here context invites us again to depart from ‘motion’ as the traditional translation for 
‘kinésis’. You could preserve the usual translation with the proviso that motion with 
respect to quality is alteration; motion with respect to quantity is increase or decrease; 
while motion with respect to place is locomotion or what we normally call in English 
just ‘motion’; cf. Aristotle, Phys. v 2, 226a24—br. But it seems simpler to just adjust for 
the context. Proclus’ point is that since the stars are eternal, they don’t undergo any 
kind of change other than change in place or locomotion. 

5™4 Recall that the sphere of the fixed stars is the ‘wholeness’ of the stars (118.9), so this 
second motion is the stars’ motion from east to west as they are carried along with the 
sphere’s motion. 
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What then are these two motions? Different people say different 
things [on the subject]. Some say that both [motions] are corporeal, 
while others say that one of them is psychic, while the other is corpo- 
real. But it is better to make the psychic motion, as well as the corporeal 
motion two-fold, for the soul that belongs to these divine living beings 
has an appropriate way of life (zé@) and through these appropriate activ- 
ities it is conjoined to the intelligibles. Furthermore, it is led around 
together with the World Soul because, in the case of divine beings, it is 
surely [true] that the parts (as it were) and their activities are active in 
conjunction with those of the wholes [of which they are parts]. Thus the 
soul [of each star] is moved doubly, and so too is its body. [The body] 
revolves around its own centre, imitating the distinctive activity of its 
own soul. Its own intellect is also carried along with the forward motion 
of the sphere of the fixed stars, imitating the joint activity of its soul 
with the soul’s own wholeness, as well as the settlement (endrysis) in the 
whole that belongs to the intellect that is in it. Therefore in the case of 
both the star’s soul and its body a double kind of motion must be 
accepted, for the soul in particular has the same wisdom concerning 
the same matters, always cognises in the same manner,°'5 and is moved 
forward following the wholeness to which it belongs. Because it has a 
share of powers that are more divine, it goes back up to the very highest 
of the intelligibles — something which one might say has the status that 
belongs to those who lead and which is ‘in front of the soul in as much as 
it is cognised and seen by the soul. (Thus Socrates in the Republic distin- 
guishes, in the case of the signs that are attached to souls, between those 
that are hung in front and those in back since these signify whether the 
soul is to be dispatched toward intellect or toward nature.)5'° The body 
[of the star], however, is moved toward those who are in the lead in con- 
junction with the revolution of the whole, though it also has its distinctive 
motion which is impelled from itself and bears an image (indalma) of the 
activities of discursive thought and of eternal and intellectual motions. 
Through [the words] in the same he shows that it has the same motion in 
relation to the whole, while through [the words] it always thinks about 
the same things, he shows that it has always been ordained for the same 


515 Cf. Laws 10, 898a8-9. 

5*6 In the myth of Er (614c6-dr) the judges send souls by the upward path with signs 
bearing the verdict passed on them on their fronts (Tropeveo@a1 thv eis SeEidv Te 
Kal &va Sik Tot ovlpavot7, onueia Trepidyavtas Tdadv SeSikacyéveov év TH TrpdoOev), 
while those who are unjust take the downward path, wearing signs of what hap- 
pened to them on their backs (tos S& &8ikous tiv eis Aplotepdv Te Kal KéTOD, EXov- 
tas Kal ToUTous év TH StTrIoGev ONUEIA THeVTOOV cov Erpagav). Cf. Proclus, in Remp. 


Il 152.17—-26. 
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purpose, participates in the same soul, and is reverted upon the same 
intellect.5‘7 


2. Lexis 

It is necessary>"® at this point that the distinctions that follow his doc- 
trines be made concerning individual words and phrases in this manner. 
He has given to each of the stars two motions: the one in the same and 
around the same. This we must say means the [corporeal] motion of 
the star around its appropriate centre. Then, punctuating with a comma, 
one must add that each always thinks the same thing for itself con- 
cerning the same things. (For having given to each star a corporeal 
motion around its own centre, he then gave it a psychic motion too — one 
that always thinks the same things for itself.) [We must say that this] psy- 
chical motion is discursive thought since it is always about the things that 
are.>'? The [words] same [thought] and about the same things make 
this clear, for the star’s soul does not entertain different thoughts at dif- 
ferent times about the same matters — that’s what happens to us when 
we take leave of the objects of thought or do not entertain the same 
thoughts about the same things. In the case of the remaining [phrase] — 
the one that goes forward — this means the corporeal motion through 
which [each star] is moved as a whole from [one] place [to another]. 
Then, punctuating with a comma, one most add being dominated by 
the motion of the Same and the Similar. The motion of the Same 
and the Similar means the movement of the circle of the Same which 
belongs to the World Soul — a soul by which the soul of each of the stars 
is governed. And when it imitates [that soul], it is moved toward what 
is before it — which is, of course, genuine Being (to ontés on) — since it 
has been yoked together with the intellectual activities of that soul and 
assimilates itself to the divine orbits of the World Soul. It is clear that 
the movement forward belongs only to things that are wholly moved 
from place to place, so that while the stars would be moved forward, the 
sphere of the fixed stars would not, but instead has only motion in a 
circle. The planets are moved in the same manner as the stars, but not 
the planetary spheres. 


517 Diehl inserts kai after a comma, but it seems better to insert SnAoi or similar, since 
Proclus has now shifted to a discussion of individual words and phrases. 

518 As Festugiére notes, this paragraph contains a mixture of finite verb forms as well 
as participles with accusative and infinitive. Presumably everything is meant to be 
governed by the initial Ae: that opens the paragraph. 

519 Reading Se5ckeos (Sé5aoKe codd.) yap thy cwpatiktyy Ti Trepl TO oikEiov KevTPOV EKdoTOO 
SéSeoxe (SeSeoxers codd.) kai thy wuxikhv [del todtOv ExuTAd Siavooupéven), TAUTHV 
A€yovtas Thy WuxIKiv] Siavontikiy ovoav Tév dévtev det [StAov secl. Diehl] with 
Festugiére. 
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3. Related topics 
a. Correlations between motions and order 


Here once again we can see the rank of the objects as a result of the num- 
ber of motions. The motion that belongs to the universe is uni-form, 
while that of the fixed stars is dual-in-form, and the motion of the things 
in the sub-lunary realm is, in turn, multi-form and indefinite.5*° Fur- 
thermore, though each of the planets is moved with a uni-form motion, 
nonetheless the combination of the many orbits — both the orbit that 
belongs specifically to each planet, as well as those that are consequent 
upon the orbit of the fixed stars — produces a motion that involves vari- 
ety. After all, it was necessary for the cause of variety and the origin 
(arché) of opposition to be antecedently comprehended in the heavens, 
for how else will the heavens be able to contain the Becoming? How 
will the heavens be able to guide the change that occurs among the sub- 
lunary elements unless it includes within itself the origin of opposition? 
But since the heavens are as immaterial as possible for sensible things, 
the opposites are not in conflict in it, nor is there faction among them. 
Instead they co-exist (synyparchein) with one another and the same thing 
is moved with respect to the two revolutions. And it is not that the one 
motion is per se, while the other is incidental, if it is necessary to say 
what I believe to be the case: rather each of the two is per se. After all, 
what could count as incidental up there since these things are entirely 
immaterial and have all been established from the universal creation?>*" 
‘Thus the shape and the motion up there are [both] essential (ousiédés).5°* 
In any event, since it is immaterial — I mean [lacking] this matter [down 
here; the kind] that is unstable and has acquired only a bastard beauty, 
being itself deformity — the heavens have comprehended these opposite 
two motions together at the same time. For since, when the opposites 
exist apart from this [sort of] matter that doesn’t retain anything®*} they 


yovoeidis yév yap got! Kivnois 1) TOU Travtés. “The universe’ in this context must refer 
to the sphere of the fixed stars that has only motion in a circle. Note the previous 
distinction at 121.28-g: Hote TK pév GoTpa KIVvoiT’ dv eis TO TIPdOW, T SE ATrAAVT|s 
ovKET’, GAA KUKAW UOVOV. 

ék THs SANs Squioupyias; cf. in Tim. 1 3.1. 

The point seems to be that the planetary spheres’ motion in the opposite direction 
is not simply one that is somehow communicated to these spheres from the sphere 
of the fixed stars. Rather this motion belongs to those planetary spheres per se and 
results from their essence. The opposition between these motions — an opposition 
that involves no conflict — is the pre-existent cause of genuinely clashing forces in the 
sub-lunary world. 

573 #w yap dvta tijs UAns TaUTHs Tis ovSév OTeyoUONs, cf. I 10.5 Thy TayuTétHy UAnv 
kai ut) oTeyouoay TH iS SiopiZeov. 
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are things that go together and are unified with one another. How- 
ever, when they are in matter, they are in conflict since they are unable 
to receive the presence of both forms due to the weakness of matter. 
Let these things, then, be said on the subject of the motions [of the 
stars]. 


b. The forward motion of the fixed stars 


What are the five motions which he takes away from the fixed stars? 
Obviously up and down, in reverse, and to the right or to the left, for 
since he had already taken the six motions from the sphere of the fixed 
stars earlier (34a4-5), he gave the motion forward to the stars in order 
that [each star] be moved with the motion of the whole. To the planets, 
however, he gave not only the forward motion, but also backward [or 
retrograde] motion5’* for it is solely in terms of the latter that they are 
said to ‘wander’. There is no need to be amazed if the motion which he 
earlier called ‘to the right’ (36c7) he now calls motion forward, for it is 
‘to the right’ in as much [as one is thinking about it] in relation to the 
whole revolution, but it is ‘forward’ in as much as [one thinks of it] in 
relation to the stars. On the one hand, it appears to have the single motion 
‘that is particularly relevant to intellect and wisdom’ (34a2) and none of 
the other six motions insofar as it is one cosmos. But on the other hand, 
insofar as has been divided into fixed stars and planets, it also appears to 
have motion ‘to the right’ and ‘to the left’ (36c6—7) due to the double 
revolutions. Insofar as it contains particular living things [sc. different 
celestial gods] it also appears to have motions that are invariant (aplanés) 
and wandering (p/anémenos) or motion forward and motion backward — 
the former in the case of the [astral living things] that are fixed, the latter 
in the case of the [planetary living things] that wander. It also seems, as 
far as it is possible to divine from these things, that it moves each of the 
fixed stars in a similar manner to the sphere of the fixed stars around its 
own centre, but in as much as each goes toward the west it is rotated. For 
if it happens in this manner, then when each one is also moved by the 
whole, then it will be moved toward what is in front of itself, for the ‘that 
toward which’ there is a natural motion in each case determines what is 


5?4 tiv eis TH Erdpevo; lit. toward those who follow. Festugiére helpfully refers us to 
Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 117, note 1 who writes: ‘Dans le langage courant, avancer 
(tmpoTrodiZeiv — tois &piOpois TEOoTIBévatt) pour les planétes, signifie aller a l’encontre 
du mouvement diurne, suivant l’ordre des signes du Zodiaque (¢s t& étrdueva); reculer 
(QvatrobiZev — UTroTroSiZew — &qaipeiv), c’est aller dans le sens du mouvement diurne 
(Eis TK TyyoUEva Ou TTPOTNYOUNEVA).’ 
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‘the front’ for each one.5*> Therefore, the ‘that toward which’ for the 
rotation of each [star] is this —- toward the west — in order that it may 
be assimilated5’° in this respect to its own wholeness just as in the case 
of the planets the east is the front toward which each one is naturally 
carried. 

In any event, the motion forward belongs to the fixed stars, but not 
to [any individual] planetary sphere, for in their case there is something 
external, and while some of them lead, others follow.5*? The universal 
sphere, by contrast, rises above all rectilinear motion and is conveyed 
with circular [motion] alone. One might also say that the planets are 
made to have their own individual motion toward the east when at the 
same time they are carried around in a circle and also moved as a whole 
through the depths of their spheres. One might also say that the east is 
in front of them, but they undergo a contrary revolution at the hands of 
the sphere of the fixed stars which carries them toward what is behind 
them in a manner opposed to their individual motion. 

Therefore among the six motions, it is only forward motion that 
has been given to the stars. You could [use an argument to] prove that 
this motion is the most honourable one among those that are left.5° 
It is just as Aristotle says: the motion that belongs to what is best is 
the best motion. It is for this reason that locomotion is superior to the 


5?5 Diehl refers us to Cael. 2.2, 284b21, but it appears that here Aristotle defines the 
front in terms of the direction of perception, not natural motion; cf. PA 656b23. It 
appears to me that the more relevant passage is Cael. 2.5, 287b22—288a12. Simplicius’ 
commentary on this passage (i Cael. 418.17-422.1) reveals that Alexander had much 
to say about the question of whether there is a natural forwards and backwards in the 
universe. The worry is one about circularity: if the natural forward motion is simply 
that from where the stars rise toward where they set, then in which ever way they 
go — westward or eastward — the motion is natural. 

Reading 6po106d01 in line 18 with Schneider for dyoies év. The ‘wholeness’ for each 
star is the sphere in which they reside (118.9), so when they move to the west on their 
own individual axes, they are assimilated or made like their ‘wholeness’ which also 
goes from east to west. 

527 4 8 ov eis TO TPdOW KivNols THV ATrAavddv goTIV, GAN Ov Tis TAAVeUEVNs. The latter 
seems to be a collective singular for the planetary spheres; cf. 70.6—7 above for the 
contrast Tiv pév Tis aTrAavots, Ti Sé Tis TAavooévs SAns. Festugiére has made an 
uncharacteristic slip: ‘c’est aux fixes qu’appartient le mouvement en avant, non a la 
sphére des fixes’. Proclus’ sentence goes on to offer what I take to be two grounds 
for denying forward motion to the spheres for the planets. First, there is something 
external to them, namely the sphere of the fixed stars, which must somehow complicate 
the determination of what counts as forward. Second, some among the planetary 
spheres lead (e.g. the Sun) while others follow (e.g. those of Venus and Mercury who 
stay in proximity to the Sun). 

That is, among the kinds of changes allowed for heavenly bodies. They do not, of 
course, have any kind of qualitative change — only change of place. 
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other motions,°*? and among the local motions the first one is circular 
[motion],°3° while motion toward the front [ranks] second.°3' After all, 
this [motion toward the front] belongs to the fixed stars: with respect to 
the five motions each of them is motionless and at rest. Plato said 
both [motionless and at rest] in order that you might not conceive of 
‘motionless’ as paralysis or idleness or privation, but might instead take 
it [sc. motionlessness] to belong to the heavens due to superiority.°3* The 
[words] that follow show this too, for he says: in order that each of them 
might be the best possible. Now, if the motionlessness with respect 
to the five motions aims at the beauty and goodness of the order of the 
heavens, then it is not lifelessness or privation. It is instead a power that 
restricts variation (pockilia); for the circle of the fixed stars encompasses 
all motion, however it might be accomplished, while the forward motion 
added to the stars clearly shows that this motion serves as an origin (arché) 
for all rectilinear motion. The variation [that is evident] among [the 
motions of] the planets, however, directs all the indefiniteness (aoristia) 
in the realm of Becoming, since it moves it [sc. Becoming] proximately 
by means of articulating its own various motions. 


c. Against the precession of the equinoxes 


Therefore Plato has provided the fixed stars with this sort of motion. 
On the other hand, however many there might be among those who put 
their faith in observations who give the stars a retrograde motion around 
the poles of the ecliptic of a degree every hundred years, like Ptolemy 
and prior to him Hipparchus*33 — well, let these people know that, prior 
to them the Egyptians made use of observations too, and prior by far 
even to them, the Chaldeans (and prior to their observations, they were 


5?9 The reference is far from clear. Aristotle certainly argues that motion in place is primary 
in Physics 8.7, 260a27, ff. However, at no point does he argue that it is primary because 
it is the motion that belongs to the heavens. In the context, that would be close to 
begging the question. 

53° Circular motion is the only kind of motion that admits of the possibility of being single, 
continuous and everlasting; Phys. 8.8. 

53% Cf. Cael 2.5 288a2—5 Ei yap 1) puors dei Troiet Tddv evSexouéveov TO PéATIOTOV, ~oTI SE 
KaGdtrep Tddv étri Tis eUBElas popdv 1] IPOs TOV Ava TdoTrOV TILIWTEPA (BEIdTEPOS yxP 
TOTrOS 6 vw TOU Kata), TOV aUTOV TPdTrOV Kai 1) Eis TO TIPSOPEV. 

53? In the case of the heavens, the &kivnoia with respect to the other kinds of motion or 
change is not a lack of something, but rather a positive attribute that belongs to this 
subject because of its inherent superiority to sub-lunary things that undergo the other 
forms of motion. Similarly, the negative predications of the One are not an indication 
that it lacks anything either, but rather that it is the causal source of the properties 
that are negated in its case; cf. in Parm. 1072.19-1077.18. 

533 Cf. Almagest 7.2 for Ptolemy’s report concerning Hipparchus (2nd century sce). 
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instructed by gods), and they believed similarly to Plato on the subject of 
the motion of the fixed stars, for on the question of the stars, the Oracles 
speak not merely once, but many times of the fixed stars having [only?] 
a forward march (proporeuma). 


The course of the Moon and the forward march of the stars. (Or. Chald. 64) 
And again 


The forward march of the stars was not engendered for your sake. (Or. Chald. 
107, v.6) 


[Julian] the Theurgist provides the stars with a forward motion (to 
prosthen kinésis) too in the Guidebooks when he says concerning the Third 
Father, ‘he affixed a great crowd of unwandering stars, forcibly conjoin- 
ing fire to fire by means of a joint that has no capacity for being borne 
along an errant path’.°}+ This testifies quite clearly that the fixed stars are 
invariably moved in the same [manner],°3> so that through both [these 
sources] one may have confidence in Plato’s opinion. 

In addition to these facts, the phenomena are sufficient to persuade 
anyone with eyes. It is obvious that if the fixed stars were moved around 
the pole of the ecliptic toward the following signs [i.e. eastwards], then 
Ursa Major — which since the time of Homer>}° has been said to be 
‘always visible’ — must go below the horizon in no small part in these 
latitudes since it would on this assumption have now undergone a move- 
ment of more than fifteen degrees.°37 And if it does not turn around the 
pole for the celestial equator, then Canopus would no longer be visible 
to the people in the third k/ima (sc. southern lattitudes) when it makes 
its brief orbit above the horizon, nor to those in Rhodes where it grazes 
the horizon according to Posidonius.53° But Ursa Major is always visible 


534 Aéyoov Trepi TOU Tpitou TraTpds: ETN €e SE Kal TrOAUV SpIAOV doTEpwV ETrAAVedV, TO TU 
Trpds TO Tp dvayKdous TH EEl TAGUT OUK éxoUvoT) pépecOar. See above note on 63.2 1-3 
above and 132.28-133.1 below. 

535 capads 8v TH alTH KaTa Ta CUTE UapTupET Kiveioba1 Tovs &trAaveis. Presumably ‘in 
the same’ this means that they turn on their own axis and are carried along with the 
sphere’s daily diurnal rotation, but they don’t undergo the minuscule ‘slipping back’ 
that one might posit to explain the phenomenon of the precession of equinoxes. 

53° Cf. IJ. 18.488 on the basis of which the scholiasts and Ps-Plutarch credit Homer with 
the recognition that the Bear is always visible. 

537 For discussion, see Siorvanes (1996), 287-8. 

538 124.18-125.17 = Posidonius fr. 205 (Kidd). See the commentary there for the history 
of the idea, sometimes assigned to Posidonius, that we can distinguish seven regions 
of latitude by reference to half-hour differences in the length of the longest day. The 
third k/ima would include the band bounded by Alexandria to the south (14 hours) and 
Rhodes to the north (14.5 hours). 
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and Canopus does maintain the same position. Therefore the babbling 
on their part about the eastward motion of the fixed stars is just not true. 

If they take themselves to say things consistent with the pheno- 
mena when they seek to recruit the calculations of the motions of the 
planets or the tables of nativities as [evidence for] the fixed stars under- 
going an eastward motion — well, this is what must be said to them: 
those who find it unacceptable that the fixed stars undergo this motion 
are in utter agreement with the phenomena, and when they publish 
tables of planetary motions or apply themselves to matters concerning 
the casting of nativities, they have never had any need to bring this 
[supposed motion of the fixed stars] into the exposition of tables or the 
discovery of nativities.53° I would say that the Chaldeans were examples 
of such people who were in possession of observations of whole cos- 
mic periods and whose predictions of happenings (pathéma) both public 
and private were irrefutable. Why then are we to take as evidence the 
records of a few observations and juvenile sightings which are not so 
accurate, when the former [sc. the Chaldeans] testify to the beliefs of the 
ancients on the subject of the motions of the fixed stars? For do they not 
know this — that it is possible to infer a true [conclusion] from false 
premises and that it is not necessary that when the thing concluded is in 
agreement with the phenomena, this is sufficient proof to be led to the 
truth of the premises? 


H. Fixed stars and planets, Tim. gobq-8 


Which is doubtless the cause from which as many of the stars as are fixed 
have come about; being divine living things, they remain always rotating 
in the same on account of these things. Those that make a turn and go 
‘wandering’ in this sense have come about in accordance with those 
[considerations] mentioned in what went before. (Tim. 40b4-8) 


1. Lexis 
The cause of the production of the stars includes all the things that 
are most properly [regarded as] first principles — the paradigmatic, the 
Demiurgic and the final cause — for it was from all of these that the stars 
were engendered as things of this sort and moved in this fashion. 

The [word] fixed is one that reveals that they are uni-form and always 
proceed with the same motion, while the [phrase] divine living things 


539 Ptolemy (Tetrabiblos 1 22) recommends the use of notional signs to correct for the 
gradual shift in the positions of the constellations. It appears from Proclus’ remark 
that not all astrologers followed the practice of correcting for precession. Cf. Barton 
(1994), 92 and Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 129. 
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indicates the presence in them of both divine intellect and divine soul 
and, prior to these, of a single henad in virtue of which each one is a god. 
Because each one is a /iving thing, it has a sou/ that moves it. On the other 
hand, because each is a divine living thing, it is dependent upon a divine 
intellect. After all, it is not [simply] intellect which makes a thing divine, 
since there is also angelic intellect and daemonic intellect. Rather, this 
divine intellect differs in general from that which is not divine by being 
dependent upon divinity which makes the intellect itself divine. 

The [words] they remain always rotating in the same represent 
the celestial everlastingness in accordance with which [the stars] always 
occupy the same region of the heavens, being moved around their own 
centres. It also represents their ceaseless activity and the incessant life 
that belongs to them. 


2. General interpretation 

Now, those who make the stars things that lack soul, or those who sup- 
pose that the souls of the celestial [bodies] change just like ours do, or 
those who imagine there to be a temporal genesis of them — [all these 
people] fail to obtain an understanding of Plato, for if some living thing 
is divine, then it is the case that it has a divine soul and a divine intel- 
lect, but it is not the case that [something is a divine living thing] merely 
as a result of being animated by World Soul, for the Earth is also a divine 
living being, if it is in fact the eldest of the gods, and in it there are some 
living creatures that possess their only actuality (entelecheia) as a result of 
the soul of the universe,°*° yet these things are not divine living beings. 
Furthermore, if something remains in a condition of always being moved, 
it will not come to possess a soul as a result of time, nor will it give this 
up at some point, for the word ‘always’ makes clear in both cases that it 
is unable to undergo change with respect to time. 

These [words] are concerned with the fixed stars. Concerning the 
planets, however, Plato again reminds us that while they do have var- 
ied motions, the motions are nonetheless in a [regimented] order (en 
taxis) and take place in accordance with measures and limits, for their 
simplicity includes plurality, the order [among them] preserves variety, 
and the measure [in accordance with which they take place] determines 


54° ard THis SANs evteAeXeias ExovTa ydvas. Diehl suggests 6Ans y7js but Festugiére is surely 
right that it is yuyijs that is intended. The term ente/echeia in this passage should be 
understood in relation to Aristotle, DA 2.1, 412a20 where the soul is the ‘first entelecheia 
of a body potentially having life’. This enlivening factor is not separate from the body 
(in Tim. 111 300.2) and here Proclus implies that it derives from the World Soul that 
constitutes that body as part of its own, cosmic, body. But, of course, we would all agree 


that such lower life forms are not divine, in spite of the fact that they are animated by 
the World Soul. 
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the “wandering” [that they seem to exhibit]. What, therefore, does the 
present reminder mean and what [hidden] indication is presented to us? 
Or is it (as some say) this: that this [reminder] shows that the planets, 
even if they are in a sense superior to the fixed stars to the extent that 
they have been allotted a status as leaders and Rulers of the Cosmos 
and are, as the Theologians say, ‘zone-free’ (for in each of the Rulers 
of the Cosmos there exists an order of gods that is zone-free)5+" — in 
spite of this, the [planets] are simultaneously made less than the [fixed 
stars] with respect to the variety of movements, the wanderings, and the 
varied motion [that the planets, but not the fixed stars, exhibit]. We shall 
say that of course it is not absurd for the one thing to be both superior 
and subordinate to the same things [when considered] in relation to one 
concept or another. Rather, we shall inquire if this is [precisely] what is 
indicated by the fact that Plato talked about the planets prior to the fixed 
stars — imparting their order, motion and their powers as well as their 
periods and complete cycles — and then invoked the account concerning 
them once again after discussing the fixed stars. It is because the account 
of the former is secondary to that of the latter [when considered] with 
respect to the variety of their motions.>* 

To be divine living things is accordingly common to all of the fixed 
stars and the planets, for this is clearly said about both of them. It is a 
distinguishing feature for the former to undergo their specific motion 
invariably in the same place (for this is what was said about the fixed stars 
(40b2—7)). On the other hand, when the planets make their journeys 
through the heavens, they have ‘turnings’, for this is what has been said 
about the planets (39d8), just as he now refers to them as those that 
make a turn. It is therefore clear that Plato means that the planets 
themselves [perform] these turnings that they make on their journeys — 
coming to be closer or further from the Earth or changing in latitude — 
on their own. It is not the case that they are carried by other things, 
whether one says these ‘other things’ are counter-rotating [spheres] or 
epicycles.5+3 Possessing a single yet varied motion thanks, as it were, to 
their own single nature, the planets exhibit progression or retrogradation 
in a helical manner and alter the configuration of their own orbit in all 


54" Cf. Lewy (1956), 137. 

54? So, according to Proclus, the order of Plato’s discussion honours both the Chaldeans’ 
insight that the planets have a superior status to the fixed stars in as much as they are 
zone-free Rulers of the Cosmos, but also the insight that superiority tracks simplicity, 
so that by this conception the stars are superior to the planets. Plato first discusses the 
planets (Tim. 38c—39e), then in the present passage mentions the fixed stars prior to 
the planets. 

543 J follow Festugiére in reading kai ovy UT dAAwv gepdueva, Kabdrrep paoi (rather than 
gol) Tdv dveAitTOVOOv [TIVES] 7 TadV ETTIKUKACV. 
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sorts of ways. As a result, the motion that belongs to each one is triple. 
First there is the one that happens when they are turned as they undergo 
motion with respect to latitude (p/ztos) and depth (bathos) in conjunction 
with each planet being moved around it own centre. Then there is that 
which takes place when each one is led around its individual circle to the 
left [i.e. west to east]. Then there is the one [from east to west] which 
takes place due the fact that the motion of the Same dominates the entire 
motion of the Different.5++ So much then for these special beings which 
are things seen in the philosophy of Plato. 


3. Assorted considerations 
a. Composition of heavenly bodies and spheres 


If, however, you were to demand to know what the composition is for the 
very planets and stars themselves or the universal spheres, and whether it 
is the same for the stars as for the spheres or whether they are different, 
we would reply through the Platonic first principles themselves when we 
say that the entire heaven is made from all of the elements, but that in one 
place fire in conjunction with earth is dominant, but that in another fire 
conjoined with what has the form of air is dominant, and in yet another 
place it is fire conjoined with the highest gradation of water, just as there 
is air with fire itself. With respect to each of these, there is variation 
in great abundance. It is surely for this reason that some things [in the 
heavens] are particularly visible (all those that have fire together with 
what is solid), while others are most invisible (all those that have fire 
together with what is translucent or diaphanous). It is by virtue of these 
latter things that it is possible to see the objects that are higher up (just as 
[it is possible to see objects] by virtue of the air), while the former things 
stand in the way of our sight. Now, if we have stated these matters 
correctly, it is quite plausible that the spheres [in the heavens] have a 
substance that is finer and more diaphanous, while the stars are more 
solid. However, fire predominates everywhere and the entire heaven is 
characterised in accordance with the power of this [element]. The fire 
up there is not caustic since the [region just] below the Moon, where we 
have the very first [gradation] of the elements found down here (which 
Aristotle was in the habit of calling pyro-form), [contains nothing caustic 
either].5+5 Neither is [the fire in the heavens] something destructive or 


544 As Festugiére notes, there are in fact four motions here once we include the rotation 
of each planet on its axis; cf. in Remp. 1 232.24-233.6. 

545 This, of course, is the fire sphere or hypekkauma just below the level of the Moon, cf. 
Cael. 2.7, 289a18-35 and Meteo. 1 3.340b6—14. It is composed of a sort of fire that is 
not, in itself, such as to burn or give off heat. The Sun’s motion in proximity to this fire 
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opposed to earth. Rather [the celestial gradation of fire] shines with 
life-engendering heat, the power to illuminate, as well as purity and 
translucency, for that which is violent is one thing, while that which is 
pure is quite another, as Socrates has shown in the Philebus (52c1-10). 
Therefore the fire up there is light and there is no need to cause trouble 
for the account concerning it by having recourse to this dense and dark 
fire [of ours]. In this way, then, the account concerning the planets will 
be provided in a manner appropriate to the things that have been said 
[by Plato}. 


b. The possibility of planetary satellites 


If there should be some other divine celestial creatures that follow along 
with the revolutions of the planets — [a class of beings] of whom the 
seven [planets] are the leaders — then Plato also included all of them in 
these [words in the lemma]. After all, these beings too make a turn and 
possess the sort of ‘wandering’ that he spoke about in the case of planets 
just a bit earlier, since they revolve together with their own rulers5+° and 
complete their cycles in conjunction with them in the same manner in 
which the fixed stars are dominated by the rotation of the whole [sphere 
in which they are situated]. 


c. The planets and time 


In any case, with respect to the latter he says earlier that these planets 
have come to be for the sake of the generation of time, so that time might 
be produced along with them. Through both their irregularity and the 
fact that they are always in motion, they bring forth into the cosmos 
different temporal measures — measures which the single time is such as 
to include, since it possesses the one periodic number that is inclusive 
of all the various numbers that belong to the periods [of the planets]. It 
is surely not the case that when Plato says that the fixed stars are moved 
around upon their own centres [i.e. on their axes], together with their 
forward motion, that he would deny that they contribute toward making 
time, since they too have a periodic number for their specific cycle in 
virtue of which time as a whole is measured. Rather, he talks about the 
planets in a manner that is fitting to the study of nature, mentioning 


belt ignites it and it is this that explains the heat associated with this heavenly body; 
cf. Sorabji (2005b), vol. 2, 371-4. Proclus’ point seems to be that if there is a form of 
fire that is (only just) within the sub-lunary realm yet is not caustic, then there is no 
obstacle to positing a fire in the heavens that does not burn things. 

546 sc. the planets whose satellites they are. 
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them in particular since in their case there would be perception to testify 
to the motions of the planets by which [the temporal measures that 
they introduce] differ. However, there is nothing for us to grasp from 
perception concerning the different numbers that belong to the motions 
of the fixed stars or the periods which are produced when they go along 
their paths. Thus this fact (I mean, of course, the fact that the planets 
have come to be for the sake of time) has hopefully been especially noted 
by us through these words, just as Plato himself has noted it. 


d. Celestial fire again 


We have already (111.4, 114.7) spoken against all those who refuse to 
assent to the view that the heaven is made of fire on the grounds that 
fire is naturally carried upwards, but it is necessary to remind them again 
and again that they speak absurdly since they are fond of disputation.°+7 
These people look to this fire down here [as evidence for this puta- 
tively natural movement upward] which is fire in an unnatural condition, 
though what is natural to fire, even if one were to take that [fire] which is 
[just] below the Moon [as an example], is not to be moved upwards, but 
rather to remain in its own place. The fact that it is moved upward leads 
it into a natural condition, but the upward motion is not itself natural.5+° 
After all, being healed is not natural for a body, but rather being in a state of 
health [is what is natural]. Being healed is natural only to that which has 
been ill. Consequently being carried upward is natural [only] to that fire 
which is not completely fire, but what is natural for fire in a condition 
of activity (kat’ energeian) is for it to remain in its natural [state] above — 
a [state] in which it rests. If it were to be moved, it would only have 
a single circular motion. If it is true, as Aristotle says, that the highest 
gradation of this [element] in our region is carried around in a circle 
in conjunction with the aether,>+? then it is demonstrated to a still far 
greater degree that [fire is naturally] carried around in a circle. After 


547 Cf. 114.7 above. 

548, Proclus thus denies Aristotle’s premise that if a simple body is naturally at rest in place 
P, then the movement to place P must be itself a natural movement (Cael. 3.2, 299b30). 
The analogy that follows shows what is wrong with Aristotle’s reasoning. Generally 
speaking, it does not follow that if it is natural for a body to be in a certain state (e.g. 
healthy) that the movement from some other state or position is itself natural. Being 
healed — analogous to the process of movement to a natural place — is not natural for 
an animal gua animal. It is natural, to the extent that it is natural at all, only for an 
animal qua diseased. 

549 The following would be a devastating argument against Aristotle if indeed the layer of 
flammable substance found just below the Moon rotated along with the aether above 
it. But this seems unlikely since it is friction that results from the motion of the Sun’s 
passing above it that ignites it and thus generates the heat that seems to derive from 
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all, if this is aways carried around in a circle, then to the extent that 
this is possible, it is moved naturally, for what is unnatural cannot go on 
forever>° since everything of this sort takes place by force. Now if it is 
the case that even below the Moon there is fire of this sort [that naturally 
moves in a circle], why are they disputing about the celestial [gradations] 
of fire having a motion upwards when their own arguments are going 
in opposite directions [lit. up and down]? ‘These matters, as I said, have 
also been discussed to some extent in what has gone before. 


e. Planetary satellites resolve Aristotle’s question 


Since Aristotle inquired into the cause through which the sphere of 
the fixed stars has comprehended many stars, though there is only one 
such sphere, while the planetary spheres which are multiple each have 
but one [body in them], it is possible to understand the things that 
he resolved on this question from his [written works]. However, we 
have already foreshadowed something on this subject (58.11, 118.9) and 
now, writing what comports with what was said before, we shall say that 
each of the planetary spheres is a whole cosmos which includes many 
kinds of gods that are invisible to us, but in all these cases the visible star 
has a leadership role (bégemonia). The fixed stars are different from those 
in the planetary spheres in this respect: while the former have a single 
monad — the wholeness [sc. the sphere] that belongs to them — in the 
latter case, where there are invisible [satellites] that revolve on their own 
spheres in conjunction with each of the planets, there are two [mon- 
ads]: the wholeness and also a transcendent superiority that has been 
allocated to those that are included [within that wholeness or sphere]. 
After all, since they are secondary to the fixed stars, they needed twice 
as much care (epistasia) — one a kind of care that deals more with wholes 
(bolikéteros), another kind that is more to do with parts (merikéteros). 
One could also construct an argument from the extremes [for the 
conclusion] that there is a plurality in each of them [sc. the planetary 
spheres] that is coordinate with that sphere; for if the sphere of the 
fixed stars has a plurality that is coordinate with it and if the Earth 
[has a plurality] of terrestrial living beings, as the former sphere [of the 
fixed stars has a plurality] of celestial [living beings], then it is entirely 
necessary for each wholeness [i.e. each sphere] to have some sort of 
partial living beings that are coordinate with it, through which it is 
said to be a wholeness. Though the intermediate [cases] escape our 


the Sun itself. If the hypekkauma were in motion with the aether, how would the Sun’s 
passage generate the requisite friction? 
55° Cf. Aristotle, Cael. 2.3, 286a16—-20. 
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sense perception, the [existence of the living beings] at the extremes is 
obvious —at one extreme [sc. the fixed stars] it is clear due to the outstand- 
ing brightness [of the celestial living beings], while at the other extreme 
[the existence of living things coordinate with the sphere in question] 
is clear due to the fact that [the terrestrial living beings] belong to the 
same kind as us. In addition, if particular souls have been sown round 
about them — some around the Sun, others around the Moon, others 
around each of the remaining [spheres] — and even prior to this there 
are daemons that fill up the herds of which they are the leaders, then it 
is clear that it has been well said that each of the spheres is a cosmos. 
And the Theologians teach us these things too when they say about each 
cosmos that, prior to the daemons, there are gods in them, with different 
gods [for each one] depending upon the leadership role for each different 
cosmos *** for instance, concerning our sovereign mistress, the Moon, 
they say that there are some specific goddesses in her — a Hecate and an 
Artemis. And concerning the King, Helios [the Sun], and the gods up 
there, the Theologians celebrate the higher Dionysius as: 


Associate of Helios, gazing upon the holy, celestial pole (Or. Chald. *226) 


They [also] praise the higher Zeus, the higher Osiris, and the solar 
Pan [and] the other gods which fill the books of the Theologians and the 
Theurgists. From all this it is clear how it can be true to say that each of 
the planets is a ‘captain’ of the many gods that fill up the specific orbit 
that belongs to him or her. ‘Therefore we resolve these issues in this way. 

This, however, is one thing that it is necessary to infer from what has 
been said: that according to Plato the fixed stars are not only higher than 
the planets in position, but are higher in value. In the case of the former, 
he says (40a3) that [the Demiurge] put them ‘into the wisdom of the 
circle of the Same’, while in the latter case [that they are in] ‘the orbits 
which the revolution of the Different goes through’ (38c7) because the 
first cohabits solely with the intellectual life of the Same, while the latter 
also lives together with the revolution of the Different. In every case they 
cohabit with the former, because they too are carried round by the sphere 
of the fixed stars, just as the fixed stars are, but along with their being 
carried round by the revolution of the Different as well. If, therefore, 
the first participate directly in the former [intellectual life] that is more 
divine, while the latter participate in it through the intermediary of an 
inferior [kind of intellectual life], then it is surely necessary that the one 
has a higher value, while the other has a lower one. Thus it seems that 
if there is something that must be inferred from these facts it is that the 
souls of the fixed stars live a life that is more in accord with the Same — 
though they would possess both [psychic] circles (since our souls have the 
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Same and the Different, as Plato in fact says, the stars’ souls have them 
too) — and because of this these souls cohabit more with the World Soul 
by virtue of being similar. By contrast, the souls of the planets live more 
in accord with the Different and it is for this reason that their bodies 
are moved with a variety of motions and they are inserted into the orbits 
of the Different. These facts would also provide a reason for those who 
only look to the motions of the heavenly bodies — which is, of course, the 
distinctive characteristic of physical theory. And the Theurgist teaches 
us to consider both the stars and planets in this manner too when he is 
speaking about the creation of the fixed stars on the one hand and says ‘he 
affixed a great crowd of unwandering stars — not by a tension laborious 
[or] onerous — but by means of a joint that has no need to wander’5>' 
(making clear through the word ‘affixed’, one presumes, the invariant 
motion they have in the same place), while when he is speaking about 
the planets, by contrast, he says that when he had established these six, 
‘he integrated the Sun’s fire in the middle as a seventh suspending their 
disorder upon the well ordered zones’. On the one hand, he says that the 
irregular motion that the planets possess is disorder, but on the other 
[he implies] that the dominant good order of the zones in which they 
have been arranged converts their [merely] relative disorder into order 
(for they are not moved in an irregular manner due to weakness, as is the 
case with things that lack soul, but rather due to the will of the things 
that are in command of them). He also said that it is through their own 
order that the various acts of cognition (noésis) which he called ‘zones’ 
convert the apparent disorder of the bodies into the suitable order that 
conducts them around [the heavens] when each of the planets has been 
conserved through its own powers. 


I. The Earth, Tim. 4ob8-c3 


He contrived the Earth to be, on the one hand, our nurse but, on the 
other hand, since it is concentrated (iAAovévnv)55* around the pole that 
has been extended through everything, it is guardian and creator of both 


55% émrn§e Sé kai TOAU SuIAov doTEpOo ATIAAVEdY UT] TAOEL ETTITTOVED TOVTPG, TIT) Eel SE TAG TV 
ovK éxovon xpapuéveov. Compare 124.34-125.2 émn€e Se Kal ToAWy Spidov doTtépwv 
aTrAavev, TO UP TrPds TO UP dvayKdous THEI TAdVTV OUK éxoUoT pépec@ar. Diehl 
and Lewy agree in regarding étritréve as a gloss and uh téoe1 Tovnp& as a remark 
intended to show that the stars do not move by any onerous exertion on their part 
(cf. Aristotle Cael. 2.1, 284a17). On this passage from Julian the Theurgist and Proclus’ 
various quotations of it, see the note on 63.21 above. 

59? This particular term is the basis for what Taylor (1928), 226 calls ‘the most famous con- 
troversy ever raised about the interpretation of the Timaeus’: does the Earth rotate on its 
own axis? Some manuscripts have ei//omenén (‘packed around’), while others (includ- 
ing Proclus) have i/omenén. One might most naturally render this ‘winds around’. 
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night and day — the first and most senior of all such gods as have come to 
be within the heavens. (Tim. 4ob8-c3) 


1. Order of exposition 
The physical account (physiologia) of Earth is woven in right next to the 
account of the motion of the stars. It is not the case that the dialogue 
introduces the Earth for the first time through the words at hand, for 
it was already established at the point at which he established the cos- 
mos from the universal elements — both the ones at the extremes and 
the intermediate ones.°>3 However, [it is discussed at this point] in as 
much as the account concerned with Earth contributes to the accounts 
of the passage of the planets and the fixed stars and to that which is 
concerned with time and the temporal periods, since Earth has come 
to be a guardian of night and day. The entirety of the heavens dances 
around it and revolves around it in a circle and it is the centre of the 
universe insofar as the centre is regarded as belonging to the class of 
physical bodies. After all, the indivisible centre is one thing (a//o), since it 
is within that which is most truly a sphere and which encompasses the full 
extent of the physical and sensible cosmos. This has the status of a middle 
and extends in all directions from the middle — a centre which, when it 
is arranged in proportion to the poles, is the power of the sphere. The 
physical centre, however, is something else (a//o) — something that nature 
has placed in the middle, around which all the stars are moved in a cir- 
cle, and toward which they send down their activities; something which 
we, of course, say is the Earth. Consequently, since he has discussed 
the circular motion of the things that are celestial, the account con- 
cerned with the Earth has been quite plausibly connected to what was said 
before. 

Furthermore, considered in another manner, the Earth’s nature occu- 
pies the role of mother in relation to the celestial order, for all such 


I have translated it as Proclus understands it. He is quite sure that Plato does not 
have a moving Earth. You can almost see the semantic association he is relying on in 
his interpretation of the term if you stress the notion of ‘centre’ in the English word 
‘concentrated’. For a brief overview of the issues, see Zeyl (2000), xliv—. 

553 Presumably Proclus has in mind the fact that the element of earth is introduced at 3 1b 
where the Demiurge makes the body of the cosmos. Recall that, since it is visible and 
tangible, it must be composed of fire and earth. In order for these opposed elements 
to comprise the cosmos’ body, they must be conjoined in a geometrical proportion by 
two intermediate elements: air and water. 

In what follows I will capitalise ‘earth’ where it seems clear that it is the planet that 
is at issue and leave it lower case where it seems likely that it is the element. When it 
seems clear that the goddess is meant, I’ll write ‘Gaia’. But this is something that has 
to be picked up from context. The uncial script in which Proclus’ texts would have 
been copied had no clear syntactic marker for these distinctions. 
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things as the heaven creates in a paternal fashion, these the Earth cre- 
ates in a maternal manner. Even all the meteorological phenomena>5+ 
through which the circle of generation is completed derive their sub- 
sistence from the heavens, like a father who governs from above all the 
enmattered substance that is carried about [in the region of the air]. On 
the other hand, the [meteorological phenomena also] derive from the 
Earth as from a mother, for it furnishes the matter from the exhalations 
that have jointly flowed into her and from herself, just as the heavens 
provide the form (eidos) or the shape (morphé). Therefore it is for these 
reasons that Plato has quite plausibly arranged the account that deals 
with the Earth along with that which deals with the heavens, since he 
is looking to the very nature of the things in question and considering 
their coherence and association as well as the innate connection [that 
exists] in their first principles. 

Moreover, he has made the power of proportion manifest through 
the order in which [he has gone about his] task since he undertakes the 
account of the planets first, and then in the middle, while giving that 
which deals with the Earth prior to the account of the other sub-lunary 
daemons. [This illustrates the power of proportion] for in this manner the 
extreme terms also become the first and the middle, while on the other 
hand the middle terms are substituted into the position of the extreme 
terms themselves. But ‘by nature this [bonding] is best accomplished by 
proportion’ (3 1¢3-4).°5> 

In every manner of looking at things, therefore, the physical account 
of the Earth is therefore innately connected to the theory that is con- 
cerned with the heavens. So much, then, concerning the order [of the 
dialogue]. 


2. What is the Earth? 

What, then, is the Earth? From whence does it proceed? How is it said 
to be our nurse? And how is it said to be the most senior and very 
first among the gods? Should we prove capable of understanding these 


554 Te petéwpa tavta refers to the subject matter of Aristotle’s Meteorologica. These 
include comets, meteors and the Milky Way (which are, I think, what Proclus prin- 
cipally has in mind here) as well as other affections that occur in air and water, such 
as clouds and winds. It is clear that this is what Proclus has in mind since he goes on 
to discuss the exhalations or &vo®upidcecs that figure in to Aristotle’s explanation of 
comets, the Milky Way and other such things as he supposes to take place just below 
the level of the Moon. Cf. Meteo. 341b6, ff. 

555 Proclus seems to suppose that the order of presentation somehow mimics the geo- 
metric proportion that is discussed at Timmaeus 31c-32a. So, for instance, 2, 4, 8 is a 
geometrical progression since 2:4 :: 4:8. The middle terms can become the extremes 
since 4:2 :: 8:4. 
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things, then we will have a theory about it that is surely sufficient for the 
purposes at hand. 

The Earth therefore proceeds in the primary manner from the intel- 
ligible Earth, which includes in a unitary manner the intelligible order 
(diakosmos) of the gods and which is established eternally in the Father, 
and from the intellectual Earth that has been made coordinate with the 
heavens and which receives all the productions of the heavens. It is 
analogous to these [intelligible and intellectual Earths] since it remains 
forever in the centre of the heavens. And since it is everywhere sur- 
rounded by the heavens, it is full of generative power and creative per- 
fection. Therefore that which is truly Earth is not this corporeal thing 
with its dense mass (pachus ongkos) (for then it would not be the most 
senior of the gods due to its mass, nor would it be first among the things 
that have been arranged within the heavens). Nor is what is truly Earth 
the soul of this body here (for then it would not have been arranged 
around the pole that runs through the universe, since soul is not the sort 
of thing [that gets arranged around such a pole], but rather the body of 
the Earth is). If it is necessary to say that which is truest about it, it is 
that the Earth is a living thing that is composed from divine soul and 
living body, because the whole [i.e. the universe] too is a living thing, as 
Plato says (32d1). After all, there exists in it an intellect that is imma- 
terial and separate that also maintains this mass in the same place; and 
there is a divine soul that dances around this intellect; and there is an 
aethereal body that is proximately dependent upon the soul; and finally 
there is this visible mass that is everywhere inspired and filled with life 
from the soul’s vehicle. [This filling with life, in turn] results in the 
Earth engendering and nourishing various living things, some of whom 
are planted in it, while others are moved about it. Seeing this fact, even 
Aristotle had qualms about not giving the Earth a physical life.5°° After 
all, from whence does it come about that when plants remain rooted in 
the Earth, they live, but when they have been up-rooted from it, they 
die, if it is not from the fact that even the Earth’s mass is filled with life? 
But it is in general necessary to assume that wholes have been animated 
prior to parts, for it would be ridiculous if man were to participate of 
rational soul and intellect but one were to give no soul to the earth or 
the air which might employ it as a vehicle and steer the elements or 
preserve them within their appropriate boundaries. After all, wholes are 
more authoritative than parts and the things that last forever are more 
authoritative than those that are destructible. But nothing which lacks 


55° What text of Aristotle might Proclus have in mind? Perhaps, in spite of his doubts 
about its authorship (111 272.21), he has in mind De Mundo 391b.13-4 * pepéoBios yA}, 


Travtodatrav Caav éotia Te oUoe Kal UNTNP. 
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soul is more honourable [than that which has it] as Theophrastus*57 too 
said. Therefore it is necessary to give soul and intellect to the Earth. The 
former makes it procreative (gonimos), while the latter maintains it in the 
middle of the universe. 

This Earth, therefore, is a plenum5>* of both intellectual and psychic 
substances, as well as immaterial powers since it is a divine living being; 
for if we say that the partial soul taken in conjunction with its specific 
vehicle participates in plurality by means of its enmattered body (as has 
been shown elsewhere), what must one think about a soul that is thus 
divine? That a fortiori there are visible bodies that hang down from the 
Earth through the intermediary of other vehicles — [vehicles] through 
which these [visible bodies] are able to receive illuminations. 


3. The sense in which the Earth is ‘our nurse’ 

In any event, since the Earth is this sort of thing, it is said to be our 
nurse. [This is so] because, in the first place, it possesses a power that is 
in a way equivalent to the heavens, since in the same manner in which 
the heavens were such as to include divine living things, so too the Earth 
itself likewise seems to include ‘earthy’ [i.e. terrestrial] living beings. 
Second, [it is said to be our nurse] because it breathes our lives into us 
from the life that is appropriate [to it], for the Earth does not merely 
make the corn spring up or nourish our bodies through these things, but 
also fills our sows with illuminations of its own. Since it is a divine living 


557 Proclus discusses the same quotation, which he draws from ‘what Theophrastus has 
written in On the Heavens’ above at 11 122.10-16. 

538 att udv ot 4 yi}, Gov Otioa Oeiov Kal TAN paoua voEpdov Te Kal WUXIKdV OvOIéV GUACOV TE 
Suvdueoov (ei yap Try YEpIKTV WUT} LETS TOU iSiou SyTUaTOS EVVAW OOPATI TAEOVaZEIV 
Paper, os év GAAoIs SESerkTaU, Ti XP) ofeoHa Trepi Oias OUT Wuyijs; Festugiére takes the 
sense of TAeovdeiv to be that individual human souls go beyond or ‘exceed’ the soul 
of the Earth in having an enmattered body. Thus he translates: ‘Car, si nous disons 
que l’4me humaine, bien que surabondant sur les ames divines par un corps matériel, 
est accompagnée du véhicule qui lui est propre, comme il a été montré ailleurs, que 
ne doit-on pas penser d’une Ame aussi divine?’ The dative here provides that by 
which the human soul goes beyond the Earth in its descent into plurality. However, 
trAcovéeiv also has a well-established sense in Proclus in which it means ‘participates 
in plurality’. This sense seems to me more apposite to the conclusion at hand. The 
conclusion that the parenthetical remark is meant to support is that the Earth itself 
is a TATpwopa. Proclus thinks that every soul is a wAtpwyc of life and intellect (Plat. 
Theol. 11 26.26). By means of the latter, souls are connected to what is prior, while 
by means of the latter they animate the bodies subsequent to them. The point of the 
parenthetical remark is that if each partial soul is such a TAN pwpa by dint of animating 
the individual enmattered body that it presides over, it is clear that the Earth will surely 
be such a TAtjpaua by the fact that it illuminates the multiple visible bodies that are 
dependent upon it — and in fact it does so, not directly, but through other, presumably 
more subtle, intermediate vehicles. 
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thing and we have been begotten as particular, generated living things, 
it nourishes and maintains the mass (ongkos) that belongs to us through 
its own body, while it perfects our souls from the soul appropriate to it. 
It also rouses up the intellect that is in us in accordance with the intellect 
that belongs to itself, and since it acts in this manner it surely has become, 
with the whole of itself, the nurse for our whole composition. It is as a 
result of this fact, it seems to me, that he referred to the Earth as our 
nurse, indicating its activity of providing intellectual nourishment. After 
all, if it is ovr nourishment that is at issue and we are really souls and 
intellects, then the Earth would be such as to perfect us in these respects 
in particular when it moves our intellect. 


4. The interpretation of iAAopévnv 

Since [the Earth] is a divine living being and such as to include many 
particular living things, it is said to be concentrated about the pole that 
has been extended through everything, doubtless because it has been 
confined and bound close together around the axis of the universe. The 
axis is the pole and it is now said to be a pole (polos) because the universe 
turns (pole?) around it.5°° But the axis is the pole taken in conjunction 
with extension, because the pole is something that has no parts, as if one 
were to say that the line is an individual point that flows. It is said to 
be stretched through everything (dia pantos) in as much as it runs right 
through the centre of the Earth (dia tou kentrou), for it is not said that it 
is stretched through everything in the sense that it is ‘stretched through 
the universe’ (dia tou pantos) since it is not possible to say it thus without 
stammering. 

Itis clear that concentrated (//omenén) means that the Earth is bound 
fast (sphiggomenén) or confined (synechomenén), for it is not the case, as 
Aristotle supposed (Cael. 11 13, 293b30), that it undergoes motion. Plato 
specifically preserves the Earth as something unmoved and the cause 
through which it has been made to stand motionless is added in the 
Phaedo. He says, then, that ‘when a thing which has equal tendencies is 
placed in the middle of something that is [everywhere] similar [to itself], 
it will have no inclination whatsoever toward one [place] rather than 
another’ (Phdo. 109a4-5). In addition to this, the meaning is one that 
is attested from Greek usage since it is clear that ‘concentrated’ means 
‘brought together’ (synagoumenén), and not ‘undergoing motion’, since 
they call an das a bond. In what follows, Timaeus himself has said that 
the hairs rooted over the head are concentrated (i/esthai) and sown into 


559 See below 139.7 where Proclus gives an explanation of this that he draws from 
Tamblichus. 
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the skin.°°° From these facts it is clear how he meant [the verb] ‘to be 
concentrated’ in the lemma to apply to the Earth. In addition, if it is the 
case that [the line at Phaedrus 24742 that says] ‘Hestia alone remains in 
the house of the gods’ refers to the Earth, then Plato would fall far short 
of having the Earth move. Even if we should not take Hestia there as the 
Earth, it must nonetheless be assumed she is the hearth-guarding power 
in it, for just as we say that, within the universe, the [celestial] poles 
are maintained by Hestia, so too we say that earth plays an analogous 
role among the elements, so that as the hypercosmic Hestia stands to the 
great leader of the twelve gods [sc. Zeus], so too, among the things within 
the cosmos, the Earth stands in this relation to the heavens. In addition, 
should we look toward the Pythagorean Timaeus*°' we would have yet 
another reason not to take the Earth to be undergoing motion, for he 
says on this point that the Earth has been situated in the middle. How 
then could it be reasonable for us to interpret ‘concentrated’ (Homenén) 
as ‘wound around’ (heiloumenén) and to make the Earth be turned around, 
as if we are saying things congenial to Plato [when we take it this way]?5 
Let Heraclides of Pontus5°} — who was no disciple of Plato — hold this 
view that the Earth moves in a circle. Plato, however, makes it stand 
motionless; or else he would not have made the Complete Year to be 
composed only from the eight periods, but would instead have added in 
that of the Earth as a ninth, reckoning the completion of its cycle in with 
the others and making a single cycle which is complete relative to the 
circle of the Same from all of them.5° Let us therefore interpret the pole 


560 epei SE Kai avTOS 6 Tivos év Tois ETTOEVOIS IAAEOBaI TAs THIXas ETT TV KEPaAtV PIGoULE- 
vas Kai ouoTreipapévas eiow tot Sépuatos. In fact, Proclus does not quote the line 
exactly. The OCT gives évtés U1rd 16 Sépuar eiAAUEVOV KaTeppILoUTo (Tim. 76b7-c1). 
No manuscript records the form iAAoyévov. 

561 This is the first reference in Book 3 to the work of ‘the Pythagorean Timaeus’. The 
work On the Nature of the Universe and the Soul attributed to Timaeus of Locrus is in 
fact among the pseudepigrapha of the Hellenistic period; cf. Thesleff (1965). Proclus, 
however, seems to regard it as a genuine work that Plato took over and expanded upon 
(in Tim. 1 7.19-21). The passage to which Proclus refers here is 97d. 

562 LSJ regards these as different forms of the same verb. Proclus obviously does not. 

5°3 Heraclides of Ponticus (c. 390-sometime post-322) was, in fact, personally associated 
with the Old Academy, having contested the leadership of the school with Xenocrates 
and lost out. When Proclus says that he was ov TlAdtovos ddbv ékouvorts this cannot 
mean that he was someone who had not heard Plato, for he is listed among those 
who attended the mysterious lecture on the Good (Simplicius, in Phys. 453.28-9). It 
seems more likely that he means that Heraclides was no disciple of Plato or is not to 
be counted among the Platonists. For Heraclides’ view that the Earth makes a daily 
rotation, see Heath (1981), 254-83. 

564 Proclus’ point is that the Platonic Great Year (Tim. 39d) is defined in relation to the 
time it takes for the sphere of the fixed stars and the seven planets (Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) to all come around to the same point again. If 
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or the axis and the claim that the Earth is confined in the middle around 
this [axis] in this manner. 

It is necessary, however, to pass from the word at hand to the case 
of nature and to consider that the poles are stabilising and sustaining 
powers that belong to the universe since, on the one hand, they rouse up 
the universal mass (holos ongkos) toward the love of the intelligibles, but, 
on the other hand, also sustain that which has parts in a manner that is 
partless, that which <has been pluralised>5°> in a manner that is unified, 
and that which is divisible in a manner that is indivisible. It is for this 
reason that in the Republic (616c7-8), he made ‘the staff and the hook’ [of 
the spindle of Necessity] ‘from adamant’ since their adamantine quality 
indicates the fact that they are invariant (to aklines), as was said.>°° It is also 
necessary to consider the axis as a single instance of divinity that is such 
as to bring together the centres [i.e. the four cardinal points]5°’ of the 
universe, such as sustain the whole cosmos, and such as to set in motion 
the revolutions of the things that are divine, since it is that around which 
the dance of wholes takes place (i.e. that around which the circulations 
occur), since it props up (anechein) the whole universe, which is why it has 
also been referred to as Atlas,5°° in as much as it possesses an activity that 
is like what is motionless and unwearied. In addition, the fact that he uses 
the word stretched indicates that this single power that stands guard 
over the circulation of wholes is Titanic.5°? But even if, as the divine 
Iamblichus5”° says, we choose to understand the words ‘the pole that has 


the Earth turned on its own axis, there would be another, ninth, cycle to bring it to 
completion. 

565 Reading 16 <tretAnOucépevov kai TO> with Diehl at line 21. If we do not do this, then 

we have three adverbial modes in which the poles sustain things but only two things 

that are thus sustained. An alternative would be to treat kai fvapévens as epexigetical for 
one of the other adverbs, but it is not clear that being unified is the same as being either 
partless or indivisible. Indeed, these two seem closer in meaning to one another than 
either does to *\voouéveos. Thus it seems better to provide a third object for cuvexovoas. 

Cf. in Remp. 11 208.26-207.29 on the composition of the spindle in the myth of Er. 

567 Cf. 1 260.15 and note ad loc. 

568 Cf. in Remp. 1 173.5 and Pausanius v 11.5 and vi 19.8 where the same verb is used to 
describe Atlas’ activity with respect to the celestial pole. 

569 This claim is based on the similarity between tetapévov and Titiwiov —a similarity for 
which I can devise no English equivalence. See below 144.9 where the connection is 
drawn again. 

57° Proclus, in Tim. 11 139.2—7 = Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 73 (Dillon). Dillon notes that the 
previous sentence which connects having been extended (tetamenon) with the Titans 
may well relate Iamblichus’ view too. Cf. Proclus, in Crat. §106.20-5: ‘in these lines 
perhaps Plato transmits to us two basic interpretations of the name of the Titans, 
which Iamblichus and Amelius have recorded: for the one says that the Titans have 
been named after the idea of “extending” (diateinein) their powers to all things’ (trans. 
Duvick, 2005). 
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been extended through everything’ as the heaven, we will not — even on 
this interpretation — deviate from the thought of Plato; for as he himself 
says in the Cratylus [405c8], the experts in astronomy call the heaven 
‘the pole’ from the fact that it goes around (peri-polein) harmoniously. 
In accordance with this conception one might say that when the pole 
is stretched through everything this is the heaven which has been made 
convex through the whole of itself since it lacks any angles (for it would 
thus present the appearance of a circle that has been stretched).57’ The 
Earth is concentrated (i/esthai) around this [pole], converging upon the 
centre, not spatially, but rather through a desire for similarity with it [sc. 
the heavens] in order that, by being confined to the centre in the same 
manner as the heavens are moved around the centre, it may come to be 
similar to what is essentially spherical since it has been concentrated>7* 
as much as possible. As the universe has been extended around it, in 
the same manner the Earth is bound fast (sphiggomené) in relation to>’3 
the heavens. Plato has provided the cause through which the Earth is 
confined or sustained (synechetai) in the middle [of the universe] in terms 
of either of the following two conceptions. It is either because the axis 
is the sustaining (synektikos) power of the Earth or else it is because it 
is confined (synechetai) on all sides by the revolution [of the heavens] and 
brought together in the centre of the universe. 


gy. The Earth is guardian and creator of both day and night 

Now, since the Earth is this kind of thing, what are the benefits that 
it therefore bestows upon the universe? This is made clear through 
‘Timaeus’ subsequent words when he calls it guardian and creator of 
both night and day. It is clear, in the first place, that it is such as to 
create night, for it produces the cone,>”* since its shadow is the cone and 
its size and shape give the shadow such a size and such a shape. But how 
is it the creator of day? Or is it that day in this sense is produced when 
it is taken in conjunction with night, for it is in relation to night that the 


57" Itseems that Proclus imagines a process in which a spherical shape is derived by pulling 
the centre of a circle from above and below and thus extending the surface in three 
dimensions. 

57? Kat& SUvaylv opaipwieioa. LSJ gives the passive the sense of ‘concentrated’, citing 
Damascius’ Pr. 400 (Ruelle). 

573 Reading trpds with s for trepi in the other manuscripts. For a similar use of the former 
preposition with this verb, see Damascius in Phdo. 72.5 where the Good ogiyyai tiv 
yi\v TpOs EauTT. 

574 i.e. the conically shaped shadow of the Earth that is identified with night. Cf. Aristotle, 
Meteo. 1.8, 345b6-8 tis yf\s 6 Kavos 6 dtd Tow HAiou cUUBAAAOI Tas aKTivas... 4 
koAoupévn VUE. By the second century, this idea is a standard part of astronomical 
handbooks. See the references provided by Festugiére in his note on Proclus, in Remp. 
1 189.10. 
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risings and settings are observed? The fact that Plato has used the term 
‘day’ as equivalent to what is brought about in opposition to night has 
been made clear by the fact that his word order puts ‘day’ after ‘night’, 
just as he did earlier in the line where he said ‘night and day, therefore, 
have both come to be thus’ (39bcr). The Earth, therefore, is the creator 
for both when it jointly produces these things that are so conjoined in 
collaboration with the Sun — though the Sun is to a greater extent the 
cause of day, while Earth is the cause of night. 

Since the Earth is their creator, it is also the guardian for them [sc. 
night and day]: preserving their boundaries and the balance they have in 
relation to one another, as well as guarding their growth and diminution— 
[something it does], of course, in accordance with a certain propor- 
tion, which is doubtless why some people also call it Isis in so far as 
it equal-Ises575 the inequality [between the hours of daylight and dark- 
ness] and brings the waxing and waning of both into proportion. Oth- 
ers, however, who looked to the Earth’s procreative [power] address 
it as Demeter, just as Plotinus too has done when he calls the Earth’s 
intellect ‘Hestia’ but its soul ‘Demeter’.5”° For our part, though, we say 
that the most primary causes of these goddesses are themselves Intel- 
lectual, Leading and Liberated. [We say] they have sent down illu- 
minations and powers from themselves to the Earth and that there 
exists a terrestrial Demeter, a terrestrial Hestia, and a terrestrial Isis, 
just as there is a terrestrial Zeus or a terrestrial Hermes. These [ter- 
restrial goddesses] have been stationed around the single divinity of 
the Earth in the same manner in which the plurality of celestial gods 
have proceeded around the single divinity of the heavens, for proces- 
sions toward the Earth and the terminating stages [of such processions] 
(apoperatésis) have come about for all the gods in the heavens, and all 
such things as exist in the heavens in a celestial manner, exist in the 
Earth in a terrestrial manner. The Intellectual Earth receives in turn 
all the paternal powers of the heavens and has everything in a manner 
that is procreative (gennétikés). In the same manner, therefore, we also 
speak of a terrestrial Dionysius or a terrestrial Apollo who issues forth 


575 I can think of no means apart from this sort of post-modernist cliché (that has been 
so often parodied) to convey the association that Proclus finds in 816 87 Kai “low 
avtiy Tpoonydpevody TivEs, ds ETravicotcay Ti aviodtnta. Ideally I need a second 
Isis-quasi-cognate in ‘inequality’ to capture the double-barrelled force of Proclus’ 
justification (such as it is) for connecting the Earth with Isis. Festugiére suggests that 
the ‘some’ who call the Earth Isis may include Porphyry; cf. Peri Agalmatén 10.24- 
25 (Bidez) Tis 8& ovpavias yijs Kai Tis xBovias Thy SUvauiv ‘low TpocEitrov Sic Ty 
iooTtnTa, aq fis TO Sikaiov- 

576 Enn.tw 4.27, 15-17 eita Thy GAANV wuxty kai vouy, fv 61) Eotiav kai Ajuntpav étrovouc- 
Covoi vOpootro1 Sei PTUT Kai PUEL ATTOVAVTEVOLEVT] TA TOIAUTA YPaoEVOL. 
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prophetic waters in many parts of the Earth and foretells the future 
at the openings in the ground.‘”’ The purificatory powers, the powers 
associated with Paeon, and the critical powers5”* [that proceed into the 
Earth from the heavens] produce in it different places that are purifica- 
tory or judgemental57? or medicinal. But to go through all the terrestrial 
powers is impossible, for while the divine [powers] are innumerable, the 
orders of those angels and daemons that follow from them are yet more 
numerous. [These orders] have been allocated circularly throughout the 
entire Earth and dance around its single divinity and [its] one intellect 
and single divinity. 


6. The Earth is most senior among the gods 

Itremains to consider how the Earth is said to be the most senior among 
the gods and the very first of those that are within the heavens, for to 
those who are accustomed to look to the Earth’s enmattered [character] — 
its density and darkness — this will seem to have been a remark made in 
a straightforward way (baplés). For our part, however, though we will 
admit that there is something like what they are talking about in the 
mass (ongkos) of the Earth,>*° nonetheless we will also demand that they 


577 Cf. Iamblichus, Myst. 1 11.16 where Iamblichus gives as examples the priest of Clarius 
in Colophon who uses prophetic water and oi S& otopiois TrapaKoOrpevol, as ai év 
AcaAgois SeottiGouoat. 

578 GAAous SE TOTTOUS AUTISs KaBapPTIKOUS 7) KPITIKOUS 7) iaTIKOUs &troTeAOUOW ai eis aUTIV 
Kor}KoVoaI Traldviol Kai KpITIKai Suvéuers. Diehl gives no comma after kaO7)Kouoa and 
thus takes traicvio1 to modify it, i.e. the purificatory-medicinal powers. (Proclus con- 
sistently uses masculine endings even when this adjective modifies a feminine noun, 
though it has feminine endings that are attested in other writers and listed in LSJ; cf. 
in Tim. 11 63.9—10 Tis Matoviou oeipas; 111 262.26-27 Tis Talwviou Suvdues; in Remp. 
IL 153.26 6001 Tais Tro1dviors Suvdpeot but contrast Olympiodorus, in Grg. 47.2.19-20 
gotiv otv Tp~TN SUvauis voEpd, Eita T Gwootroids Kal 1) Travia.) Diehl’s choice, how- 
ever, gives us two powers which generate three kinds of places endowed with different 
qualities. Festugiére translates: ‘En outre les Puissances guérisseuses et séparatives qui 
descendent en elle rendent certains lieux de la Terre doués de vertus purificatrices, 
séparatives et médicales.’ He supposes that the medical powers with which a place is 
endowed are somehow a matter of the impure being separated from the pure. I think 
that since we have three kinds of places it is better to supply a comma after Ka®}Kouoo1 
and understand some Suvdueis that are KaOtyKouoa, some that are Traidvio1, and some 
that are kpitixai. Given Proclus’ great affection for triadic schemes, this seems much 
more probable to me. 

579 [lamblichus] Theol. Arith. 69.24 glosses kpitikés as Sokipaotikés. I suspect that Proclus 

has in mind places that are sanctified for testing or rendering judgements upon a 

person. An example might be the tétrov t1v& Scapdviov in Rep. 614cr where Er reports 

that the souls of the dead were judged. 

The Earth, like every other divinity in Proclus’ metaphysics, manifests itself differently 

in the different hypostases. The fact that the Earth is thus plural leads him quite 

naturally to the concluding part of the Phaedo where Socrates distinguishes between 
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look at the other good things that belong to the Earth — goods through 
which the remaining elements gain some advantage. [I mean] stability, 
procreation, concord in relation to the heavens, and its position in the 
centre of the universe. The centre has the greatest power in the universe, 
since it is such as to sustain the entire revolution. It is for this reason 
that the Pythagoreans too called the centre the ‘Watch-tower of Zeus’, 
insofar as the Demiurgic Watch has been stationed in it.5°' We will also 
remind our opponents of the Platonic hypotheses about the Earth and its 
functions (ergon) as Socrates relates them in the Phaedo (1 10a1-111¢3). 
This Earth which is home to us is thus a hollow that is dark and [its 
contents] have been corroded by sea water.5°* The ‘true Earth’ (Phdo. 
110a1), however, is something different, possessing the living-quarters of 
the gods, sacred groves,5*} and a beauty that is fitting and appropriate for 
the heavens. It is thus unnecessary to be amazed if the Earth should now 
be said to be the ‘most senior’ of the gods and the ‘very first among those 
that have come to be within the heavens’ since it possesses a grandeur 
so elevated and beauty of such a sort. It has come to resemble those 
‘balls that are constructed from twelve [pieces of leather]’ (110b7) in 
the same manner in which heaven has received from the Demiurge its 
decoration by the dodecahedron, as he himself says in what follows (Tim. 
55c4—6).°°4 Let us also reflect upon the fact that it is only the Earth that 


what we call the Earth and the ‘true Earth’. The former is a hollow in the true Earth 
whose features provide very little indication of the glories of the latter. 

581 Cf. in Tim. 0 106.21 and Aristotle fr. 204. 

582 KoIAdv éoTl Kal OkOTEIVoV Kal UTd GAuNs KaTeSnSeopuévov. Contrast the jewels that are 

found in the true Earth above us in Phdo. 110e2—4: éxeivoi of Ai8o1 ici KaBapoi Kai ov 

KaTedSeouévoi ovSE SiepOapuévor Dortrep of EvOd5e UTrd ontreSdvos Kal GAuns. For the 

mythological effects of corrosion by the sea, consider also Glaucos at Rep. 611d. 

583 Qgdv UTroBoyds ExouCA Kai &Aon. Cf. Phdo 111b6—7 Kai Si) Kai Osdv SAon Te Kai tepe 
auTois eivat, év ois TH SvTi OiKNTAs HEoUs Elvan. 

584 Tt is difficult to know what to make of Proclus’ cotrep 6 opavds TH SeoBeKxaéSpop Tapa 
tot Snuloupyou SieZwypdapntoai. The reference to the Timaeus is to 55c4—6 which 
reads: é11 8 oVons cuoTd&oEws WSs TEUTITNS, ETT] TO TEV 6 Eds AUTH KATEXPT|TAaTO ExEIVo 
Siotwypagpdyv. This line, however, is one that both modern and ancient interpreters 
have found puzzling. 

One line of interpretation supposes some affinity between the shape of the dodec- 
ahedron and the universe. Just what sort of affinity is hard to say, however. In the 
Phaedo, it is the Earth that is supposed to have the shape of a ball stitched together 
from twelve pieces of leather, while in the Timaeus it seems clear that the universe has 
a spherical shape. Thus it seems unlikely that the universe really is, like the Earth, a 
sort of soccer ball unless the moral to be drawn from the compromise with necessity 
is that the universe’s shape only approximates to that of the sphere. Timaeus Locrus 
(98d) seems to suggest some sort of connection between the shape of the dodecahedron 
and the universe when he says that the dodecahedron is the image of the universe since 
it is closest to being a sphere (16 8 SwSexceSpov eikdva Ta TravTds éoTdoatTo, éyylota 
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has been allowed to have all of the elements in a manner separate [from 
one another] — a fact that renders it a whole cosmos since it has been 
decorated in a manner analogous to the heavens, for there is a river of 
fire in it, as well as one of air, one of water, and [a river] of different 
[sort of] earth which would have the same relation to it that [Earth] itself 
has in relation to the universe, as Socrates says in the Phaedo.5*5 But 
if this is so, then earth has a great superiority with respect to the other 


585 


opaipg éév). But this falls short of saying that the universe is a soccer ball — only that 
there is some sort of connection between the two. 

Such a symbolic relationship between the shapes, however, would leave Plato’s use 
of SiaZwypapev as a bit of a mystery — at least if LSJ is right to define it as ‘to paint 
in diverse colours’. It is true that in the Phaedo the soccer ball Earth has its faces 
painted different colours (110b). But it is difficult to imagine that Plato intends us to 
understand that the heavens have a similarly multi-chromatic paint job. Thus it seems 
more plausible to take it in the sense of ‘decorated’ with the number twelve: twelve 
faces on the dodecahedron and twelve signs of the Zodiac. This line of thought is taken 
up in Plutarch’s Platonic Questions (1003c—-d). 

Never a man to minimise the meaning inherent in Plato’s every word, Proclus 
seems to endorse both understandings, though the symbolism of shape is more fully 
attested. The text at in Remp. 1 45.6-9 where he alludes to Timaeus 5 5c4 is somewhat 
fraught. However, it appears to say that the number twelve ‘describes the figure of the 
heaven in its entirety’ cxnuatoypagel Tavta Tov [ovpavdv, LEA]Aov SE Siot@ypage;i, 
Kadatrep pnoiv 6 Tivaios on the grounds that tiv pév Tod SwSexaleSpou trepi]uetpov 
OUUTIANPOI Tois SUdSE[Ka TeVTAY ovis]. This is ‘mediately followed by the observation 
that there are twelve signs in the Zodiac. 

Yet we should hesitate to ascribe to him the view that the heaven really is a dodeca- 
hedron, inflated or otherwise, since it appears that uaA]Aov 8é SiaGaoy page is supposed 
to qualify the sense of oyxnuatoypagei. This, of course, is frustrating if we don’t under- 
stand what S10@ypagei is supposed to mean in the first place. Proclus is clear, however, 
that we are not meant to understand Timaeus 55c literally as the Demiurge painting 
or decorating the universe with the dodecahedron (in Parm. 842.5). That there is a 
symbolic relationship between the shape of the heavens and the dodecahedron is con- 
firmed by the report of ‘the commentator’s view’ (i.e. that of Proclus) in the second set 
of notes on Damascius’ lectures on the Phaedo (Damasc. 11 §132). There the note-taker 
records: “O11 16 SeSexdeSpov oikeiov oyf|ya ToU ovpavot, pnolv 6 enyntrs, ws THis 
yi\s 6 KUBos. The fact that this figure is oixeiov to the heaven does not mean that the 
heaven really has that shape, as Damascius’ lecture went on to point out: Kaito & 
TOV Teco dpwv oTolyeiov Kai 6 oUpaves, WoTE OMaipa: ci SE UP UOvoV, TrUPANIs dv Ein. 
Since this remark is followed by a different interpretation provided by ‘our professor’ 
it seems likely that it reflects Proclus’ own qualification to the first statement. There 
is a merely symbolic association of ‘appropriateness’ between the shape of the heavens 
and the dodecahedron. 

As Festugiére correctly points out, the exact passage in the Phaedo that Proclus means 
to point to is mysterious. Diehl gives 112e. There we find a discussion of ‘four streams’, 
one of which (Pyriphlegethon) indeed is fiery, since it gives rise to lava flows, but is 
also described as ‘muddy’. So the four rivers in the Phaedo don’t seem to be readily 
assigned to the four elements. Nonetheless — and this is the point that escaped his 
notice — the rivers were so assigned to the terrestrial elements according to the Orphic 
tradition (Damascius, in Phdo 1 §541 and  §145). The Commentator (i.e. Proclus) is 
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elements insofar as it imitates the heavens and has everything in itself in a 
terrestrial manner. Let us add to this also that the Demiurge introduced 
these two elements first (earth and fire) and that the other [elements] are 
introduced for the sake of these, in order that they might have the role 
of bonds in relation to them (3 1b8). [Let us also add] that though the 
four [elements] are in the heavens and in the sub-lunary region, they are 
up there [in the heavens] in a fiery manner (for what is up there, as we 
said, has its substance composed for the most part from fire [Tim. 41at]), 
while down here [all the elements are present] in a terrestrial way (for 
the layer of the air has embraced the earth and the mass (ongkos) of the 
water has been poured over it and [each] has an earthy character because 
by their own nature they are dark). Therefore in the heavens there is a 
predominance of fire, while below the Moon there is a predominance 
of earth. But since Becoming has been connected with the heavens in 
a manner that is naturally interrelated (sympbyés), the [final] limit of 
the heavens is earth, (in as much as earth is in the heavens), while the 
starting point of the realm of Becoming is fire (in as much as fire is in 
Becoming). After all, itis customary to call the Moon ‘earth’ since it plays 
the same sort of role in relation to the Sun that the Earth plays in relation 
to fire. 


Another limitless Earth he resolved to make 
Which immortals laud as Selene, but mortal men the Moon. 


as Orpheus says.5°° The highest point of Becoming is fire, as Aristotle 
[indicates] when he names the aether ‘fire’.5°7 Elsewhere, however, he 
does not think it proper to call it ‘fire’ but instead calls it ‘pyro-form’, 
as has been frequently noted [129.1]. The [final] limit of the heavens, 
therefore is not entirely such as to have no share in change as it comes 
closer to Becoming. On the other hand, the starting point of Becoming 
is moved in a circle in imitation of the heavens. 

Further to this, let us adopt the principle (/ogos) that it is necessary 
to judge the value of things, not by the position that they occupy, but 
rather by their powers and by their substance — which is just what has been 


credited with identifying Okeanus with water, while it is implied that the other corre- 

lations are part of the Orphic tradition. Damascius’ criticism of the Orphic/Proclean 

identifications and his alternative reading of the Phaedo passage are provided in 

1 §145. 

Orph. fr. gt (Kern) quoted at greater length at 1 48.15 and mentioned at 11 282.11. See 

below m 172.21. 

587 Diehl supposes that Proclus has in mind Meteo. 2.9, 369b14 and Cuel. 3.3, 302b4. 
In each case, however, Aristotle is reporting the usage of Anaxagoras who called the 
aether ‘fire’. 
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shown in other cases. By what property is it necessary to judge 
superiority? Well, what else except those properties which exhibit the 
divine orders (taxis)? After all, genuine superiority rests with the gods. It 
remains, therefore, to determine superiority from the orders of gods: the 
monadic, the stable, the all-perfect, the procreative, the sustaining, the 
perfective, that which is stretched through everything, that which makes 
things alive, that which places things in order, the assimilative, and the 
inclusive. ‘These are the properties that are specific to all of the divine 
orders (diakosmésis). With respect to them, however, the earth gets a 
greater share than all the other elements. As a result it would quite plau- 
sibly be said to be both the most senior and the very first among the 
gods. 

Furthermore, one must consider the nature of things in a two-fold 
way. First, in terms of the procession that the inferior things that have 
been ranked second always make from the things that are prior to them. 
Second, in terms of the reversion through which the last terms [in the 
procession] are connected through similarity with the first terms and 
[thus] complete one cycle of universal production. Since the cosmos is 
indeed spherical, and this sort of shape is a distinctive characteristic for 
things that relate to reversion, one must connect the Earth that is in it 
[sc. the cosmos] to the heavens through one circle and a single similarity, 
for this is the way in which the centre has the strongest similarity with 
the poles. After all, the heaven everywhere surrounds the things that 
are wholes,>** moving itself around the poles. But it has been allotted 
to the Earth alone to be at rest in the centre, for it was fitting for the 
realm of Becoming that what is unmoved be more senior than that which 
undergoes motion. Now surely you would say that, with respect to all 
these concepts, the Earth is the most senior of all the gods within the 
heavens since it is coordinate with the heavens. It is, after all, inside 
the heavens insofar as it is surrounded on all sides by it, for just as [the 
Demiurge] ‘framed all that is corporeal inside of the soul’ (Tim. 36d8- 
er), so too he has created the Earth inside of the heaven, since it is bound 
fast (sphiggein) and confined by it (synechein)>*? and the things that are 
wholes [sc. the elements] were created along with it. With respect to 
[Earth being] the very first [among the gods within the heavens], you 


588 +4 Sda here are, I believe, the ‘whole or universal parts’ that are introduced in the 


second Demiurgic foundation of the cosmos (in Tim. 11 2.12-14). These will include 
the psychic circles, the spheres of the heavens, as well as the elements considered in 
their entirety or as wholes. 

589 Recall that these are verbs that Proclus uses to gloss the meaning of the much disputed 
term ‘illomenén’ which occurs in the first part of the lemma that is currently under 
discussion. See above 136.32. 
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have>°° your indication of its superiority in terms of its essence, while the 
fact that it is the most senior [is evident] from the prerogatives which the 
Earth has been granted. For how could you deny that what has within it 
the Watch-tower of Zeus (141.11) and the procession of Kronos obtains 
the greatest share of the spoils in the cosmos and is that which is greatly 
honoured? For it is not merely Tartarus (in the sense of the final stage of 
the Earth) that has been possessed by Kronos and the power of Kronos, 
but also if there is anything that one ought to suppose to be below this, 
[it too has been possessed by Kronos]. After all, Homer says that this [sc. 
‘Tartarus] is contained through the ‘sub-Tartarian gods’ (I/. 14.279) — not 
that the gods are ranked beyond Tartarus, as the words indicate, but that 
‘Tartarus itself has been surrounded on all sides by them.5% 
Furthermore, one must consider the analogy that holds between the 
Earth and the intellectual Earth, for in the same manner in which the 
one established and included the perfective, guardian and ‘Titanic orders 
of the gods — things about which the Orphic Theologians are full [of 
information] — so too the Earth has a variety of powers. Thus Earth is a 
nurse in as much as [it has a power] that imitates the perfective order 
of gods — a power on account of which it is traditional for Athenians 
to sing hymns to the Earth as ‘Nourisher of Youth’>°* — and as the 
‘one who sends up gifts’>?} since Earth sends up plants and nourishes 
animals. Earth is a guard in as much as [it has a power that imitates] the 
guardian [order of gods]. It is extended (etamené) around the pole that 
[runs through] everything in as much as [it imitates] the Titanic [order 
of gods].°°* Moreover, since the intellectual Earth gave birth to [the 


59° Reading éyeis for the mss’ éye1 in éye1 Sé KaT& Yév TO TIPATIOTOV Ty THs KAT’ OUCIaV 
Utrepoxiis évderiv. Festugiére acutely notes that the next sentence (tds yap ovK dv 
eltrois...) continues a line of argument directed to Proclus’ audience. 

Proclus glosses the évep6e in Homer’s of évepOe coi Kpdvov as ouvéxetar 51a Tédv UTroTAp- 
Tapio Gedv and Travtay dev UT avTédv TrepieiAnTITAI Kai aUTOs 6 Téptapos. The gods 
below Tartarus are the Titans. Proclus’ now-lost commentary on the Phaedo provided 
an allegorical reading of Tartarus, as he tells us at in Remp. 0 183.16-25. Some traces of 
this reading can be discerned through the two versions of Damascius’ lectures on the 
Phaedo. Proclus is sometimes identified as ‘the Commentator’, but since Proclus him- 
self says in his Republic Commentary that his reading related the words of Plato’s texts 
to the beliefs of the theologians, we may reasonably regard the material in Damascius’ 
lectures that draw on Orphic texts, Homer and Hesiod as stemming from Proclus’ 
exegesis. 


= 


59 


59? Cf. Pausanius Grammaticus, K.40.1-2 (Erbse) koupotpdgos yi}; TavTH St Bical pact 
TIpaTov EpiyGdviov év GKpoTTOAE! Kai Bayov iSpUcacbal yapIv caTOsiS6vtTa Ti yi) Tv 
Tpogeiov. 

593 “éunoiSapav”, as Kai dvicioav TK puTAa. Cf. 136.16. 

594 See note above on 138.30. Note that here Proclus has shifted the gender of the partici- 
ple in Plato’s text (iAAopévny Sé Trepi TOV 1c TravTds TISAOV TeTAUEvOV) to the feminine 
so that it now describes the Earth (or perhaps a power of the Earth) rather than the 
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Hesperides], Aegle and Erytheia Hesperethousa,°°> prior to the others, 
so too Earth is the creator of day and night. The analogy between the 
former and the latter is clear. Enough on these matters. 

If, however, you wanted to interpret the claim that the Earth is the 
very first and most senior of the gods in another manner, as [indicating 
the fact that] the Earth is made to exist as a result of the very first and most 
senior among the causes, this account too would have plausibility due to 
the fact that the [causes that are] very first send forth their own activities 
to a greater extent.5”° The things that come last also often preserve the 
proportion that obtains among the first [causes], since these final things 
have their existence (byparxis) only as a result of these [first causes].597 
As a result, Plato’s statement is true at every level, whether you should 
care to look to the Earth’s mass or to the powers that are in it. 


7. What it means to say the Demiurge ‘contrived’ the Earth 

Is it necessary to think that the word contrived provides evidence of the 
extent of the intellectual power that is present in the creation? After all, 
the Sun is incapable of creating night and day on its own and so too is 
the Earth (for the absence of light is one thing, but night is another). To 
discover how these things [sc. night and day] might be brought about 
through both [the Sun and the Earth] together is truly a task for Demi- 
urgic contrivance, for it was the position of the Earth in the middle, and 
the dance of the Sun around it, and the rotation of the sphere of the fixed 


masculine celestial pole. This move is necessitated by the fact that the previous terms 
(Nurse, Guardian) in his correlations between terrestrial powers and divine orders 
have been epithets applied to the Earth in the lemma under discussion. 

595 Reading AiyAnv te kai tiv éotrepPoucav EpvOciav with Festugiére. The names of the 
Hesperides admit of many spellings, but none such as we find here. The Hesperides 
are nymphs who are daughters either of Night or of Atlas in different accounts. Either 
could suit Proclus’ purposes, since Night has good Orphic credentials and Atlas has 
already been associated with the celestial pole. Aegle means ‘bright’ and so Proclus 
takes her to be the intellectual analogue of the day that the Earth guards. The name 
Hesperides is related to evening, so presumably any of them other than Aegle will do 
as an intellectual correlate of night. 

596 Cf. ET prop. 56: higher causes produce the things that are secondary to them, as well as 
the things that the secondary things themselves produce. Thus at in Tim. m1 222.7-25 
Proclus explains how the mortal living things are caused by the encosmic gods, as well 
as by the Demiurge who, in turn, causes them. The mortal living creatures are also 
caused by the Paradigm or the Living Being Itself, though all these causes operate in 
different ways. 

597 Higher causes not only have an influence that runs down through their products, their 
influence keeps going — so to speak — even after the causal influence of their products 
has left off. Hence it is that matter is solely a product of the Good, while enformed 
things are the product of both the Good and the Paradigm. Cf. in Tim. 1 387.20-388.6 
and ET 57. 
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stars around the Earth that produced night and day. Furthermore, the 
position of the Earth in the centre makes the alternation of night and 
day proportional, which would not be the case had someone removed it 
from the middle and positioned it elsewhere. These are things that it is 
possible to infer from the word contrived, though there are, of course, 
further things that could be added. 


J. The dances of the stars, Tim. 40c3—-d4. 


Now,5°* to describe the dances (choreia) of these very beings and their 
conjunctions (parabolé) with one another, or [about]5”? the cycling back 
(anakuklesis) of their circles upon themselves and their approaches 


598 There are a number of textual issues here, so it may be best to have the text of Proclus’ 
lemma as well as that of Plato as it is printed in the OCT right at the beginning. 

Proclus: yopeias 5 TOUTaV avTédv Kai TAPABOAdS GAATACov Kal Trepi TAs TOV KUKAGY 
TIPOs EXUTOUS GVAKUKATIOEIS Kal THOT KWPTIOEIS, Ev TE TAS OUVaEOIV STrOIO! TddV BEdv KAT” 
dAAT|AOus yivouevol kai do01 Kat’ dvTiKpU, Ned” OVOTIVaS TE ETTITTPOOHEV GAAT/AOIS TV TE 
KATH XPOvousS OVOTIVAS EKATTOL KATAKAAUTITOVTA kal TAY &vapaivoyEvol PoBous Kai 
ONMEIA TOV PETA TAUTA yevtnoopévoeov Tois Suvapévois AoyiZeo8au TeUTTOVOI, TO A€yelv 
aveu S1dyews TOUTOV aU Tv LILNNaTOV, UaTalos dv Ein TOVvos. 

Plato: Tim. 40c3-d3 yopeias 8 ToUTwY avTdav Kal TapaBords GAATAy, Kai [Trepi] 
TAS TOV KUKADV TIPOS EXUTOUS ETTAVAKUKATOEIS Kal TIPOXWPT|OEIS, EV TE TAIS CUVaECIV 
otroiol THv Fedv KaT GAANAOUS ylyvouEvo! Kal Sool KaTavTIKpU, YE OUOTIVaS TE 
émrittpoodev GAATAOIs tiv Te KATA yYPOVOUS OVOTIVAS EKAOTOL KATAKAAUTTTOVTOL Kai 
TIAAIV dvaPpaivoyEvol POBous Kai ONLEIA TV WETS TATA yevroopEevoov ToIs OU SUVALEVOIS 
AoyiGeo8a1 TrépTrOVOIY, TO Aéyelv Gveu Bi Ses TOUTOV aU Tdv LIUNLaTOV UdTalos dv 
ein Trdvos. 

599 It is customary now to bracket tepi in line cq. Taylor (1928) regards it as presenting 
‘grave gammatical difficulties’. Deleting it lets the accusatives that follow be governed 
by 16 Aéyelv just as yopeias and trapaBoAds are. Proclus’ quotation of the lemma and his 
treatment of it (146.915) retains the trepi, so it is interesting to ask how he understands 
it. Taylor thinks that he writes it, but largely ignores it, explaining it as if it were <t&> 
trepi —a case of periphrasis like that which occurs in Tim. 39b3: 1& Trepi Tas OKTO Popads 
Festugiére seems to think that Taylor drew this conclusion from the way in which 
Proclus introduces the discussion of the lexis: t& 5 Tepi Tas TV KUKACDV TrPds ExUTOUS 
QVAKUKATOEIS Kal TAS TIPO KWPTOEIS TOUS TIPOTTOSIOLOUs SNAoi Kai TOUS UTTOTTOSIOpOUSs. 
Festugiére rightly notes that t& here means ‘the words tepi tds tédv KUKAov etc.’. It 
is unclear to me that this was the basis of Taylor’s claim that Proclus treats the trepi 
as mere periphrasis parallel to t& Trepi tds KT Popas at Tim. 39b3-4. Festugiére’s 
own solution is that Proclus gives 16 Aéyeiv a double construction. On the one hand 
we have infinitive verb + accusative of direct object (Aéyeiv xopeias and trapaBoAds, 
and then in addition infinitive verb + trepi + accusative (Aéyelv Trepi Tas AvoKUKATCEIS 
kai Tas TPOGYwprEIS). This is, I suppose, possible, but it would be somewhat unusual 
for trepi to take an accusative with Aéyeiv where the meaning is ‘to talk about some 
subject matter’. In such contexts, Tepi typically takes a genitive and there is no other 
example of Aégyeiv + trepi + accusative that I can locate in the Proclean corpus. So it 
appears that Proclus either more or less ignores the trepi and treats tds dvaKuKAToEIs 
Kai Tas TPOTYwprisEls as accusatives governed by Aéyetv (Taylor) or he attends to the 
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(proschérésis);°°° to say which gods come [into line] with one another at 
their alignments (synapsis) and how many of them are in opposition (kat’ 
antikru), and in what order and at which times they screen one another 
relative to us, and at what times they are severally hidden and, appearing 
again, bring with them fears and signs of the things to come to those who 


are 


601 able to reason — to describe [all these things] without the use of 


imitations of these [celestial] phenomena®”’ themselves, would be labour 
spent in vain. (Tim. 40c3—-d3) 


presence of the tepi but ignores its usual grammar (Festugiére). It is not clear that 
there is much to recommend one of these alternatives over the other. 

Trpooxwproeis with Proclus or teoywproeis with the editor of the OCT? (And it 
is the editor’s decision, for all the good manuscripts have tpooywproeis.) The dif- 
ference is that teocywpnois connotes ‘an approach’, typically by one thing toward 
another (in the dative), while tpoxapnois connotes a ‘going forth’ like the advance of 
the tide or ‘forward progress’. Taylor (1928) argues that, whatever text Proclus had 
before him, his explanation is suitable only for teoyapnots since he explains whatever 
term he is looking at in opposition to éavaxkukAnoels, equating their opposition to 
that of potroSicpds to UTroTroSicyds. But the former is the direct or forward motion 
of the planets, so only the notion of ‘advance’ will fit — not that of ‘approach’. So 
Taylor thinks it likely that the manuscripts of Proclus’ text should be corrected to 
Tpoxwpnols. But Festugiére, by looking closely at exactly what Proclus says, tries to 
show how the sense of ‘approach’ can be made to fit with Proclus’ identification with 
TrpoTrodiopds. At 146.12—13 Proclus writes: tpotrodiZovtes uév yop TPG XwpoUl Tas 
éouTév étrokataotéceoty, which Festugiére takes to mean ‘par leur motions en avant 
ils s’'approchent de leurs points de retour au méme lieu’. But it is unclear to me what 
justifies Festugiére’s inclusion of the words ‘en avant’ unless we are already justified 
in merging the meaning of tpooyapnois with that of teoyapnots. I think that, in 
some sense, Taylor’s point stands: it is hard to see how Proclus could have equated the 
meaning of tpooyapnois with that of teotrodicpds. The alternative teoywpnors has a 
meaning that is more appropriate to such an equation. But, on the other hand, Taylor 
has failed to notice that Proclus’ text has avoxukAnoeis rather than the étravaxuKAnoeis 
that we find in the OCT, so the equation with GtrotroSi0y6s is not as clear as it might 
otherwise be for him. He can use the term to describe a backward turning, as he does 
when the reversal in the myth of the Statesman (269e3 Th &vakUKAnow) is before his 
mind (in Tim. 11 96.3), but more frequently it simply means ‘rotation’. Thus if there is 
any correction of Proclus’ text that is warranted, it could just as easily be from évokuk- 
Ajels to étravokuKAnoeis. In general, it seems to me that nothing very clear about the 
original words of Plato’s follows from Proclus’ text. 

The OCT prints ov (‘not’) here on the evidence of Cicero and A. It was not read by 
Chalcidius and so disappeared sometime between the first century Bc and the fourth 
century ce. Archer-Hind (1888) notes ad /oc that ‘the ov would very readily be omitted 
by a copyist living at a time when astrology had become prevalent, and recourse was had 
to the professional astrologer for the interpretation of signs of the heavens’. Certainly 
Proclus believes that there are signs in the heavens to be read by those who can calculate 
their meanings. Thus we should expect exactly what we get in his version of the lemma. 
There are two questions here about dividing words. First, dveu 81’ Sweos as in the text 
of the OCT or &veu Sides? Second, should we have toUtov at Tav pipnctov or 
atrtéov? In &veu S1deos we have the genitive form of a noun that literally means ‘a view 
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1. The scope of this discussion 

The business at hand for Plato right now is not to smuggle in a theory 
based on astronomy, nor to refute the arguments which some people 
make so badly concerning [astronomical] hypotheses as to lose track 
of the astrological observations — nor would those who follow along 
with Plato [deal with] this [subject matter] intrinsically,°°} for surely the 
philosopher has declined the invitation to do so at the present moment 
(‘for at the moment there is a lot of work that has yet to be done’, 
I. 19.150) and it is not necessary to spend time over these things. After 
all, astronomy is one thing, but study of nature is another, since Aristotle 
too distinguished between them in the second [book of his] lectures on 
the Physics (2.2, 193b26). Furthermore, it is necessary to have a lot of 
leisure in the first place in order to look at these things in images [i.e. in 
models] and to go on to give an account of them thusly, for as Plato says 
it would be labour spent in vain to speak about these things without 
visible imitations. One must set about the task of giving a theory of the 
constituent parts of the universe (ta hola)°°+ [only] when one has thus 
examined them in the presence of the abacus, the armillary sphere, a 
model, and the astrolabe. And then there is the necessity of observations 
which the instruments [just discussed] provide to those who spend time 
over these matters. It is for these reasons, then, that the philosopher has 
declined the invitation to give an account of these matters. 


through’ but is accorded the metaphorical meaning ‘consideration’ in LSJ on the basis 
of this very passage in Plato (if indeed this word is in Plato). So taking this as a noun 
and dividing to read at tév we get: ‘without further consideration of models of these 
things’. On the other hand, 81’ Sweos gives us a preposition with the noun for sight 
which most translators take as modifying winyuctoov : ‘without visible models of these 
very things’ (<td&v> 81’ dyes, Cornford) or ‘without the use of visible models’ (no 
emendation noted, Zeyl). Now the manuscripts of Proclus have 81 dwews throughout 
and his quotation of the lemma has owtév rather than at tév. Yet Diehl has corrected 
this to dveu Sides and at tév. Festugiére agrees with Taylor that the latter change 
on Diehl’s part is clearly unwarranted. The question of S1dyews or 51’ Sweos is less 
easy. Festugiére argues that the latter reading is required at 145.23 and 149.21 since 
in each case we have just the addition of the article that Cornford proposes. However, 
150.21 is another story. Here there is no article after Gveuv and thus it seems that it 
must mean ‘without consideration’. But it is not unprecedented for Proclus to treat 
the wording of a line in Plato in different ways, without announcing this fact, when it 
suits his purposes. See above at 144.8. Here again it seems to me that no very reliable 
inferences may be drawn about the best reading of Plato’s text from what Proclus has 
to say. 

undé Kat’ att ToUTO TH TAdtoovi cuvetrouevor. The exact sense is unclear, but recall 
65.7-12 where Iamblichus dismisses such speculation as ‘foreign to the spirit of Plato’. 
604 The heavens are among the ‘universal parts’ of the cosmos; cf. 1 2.22-3.2. These 

‘whole parts’ fill up or essentially constitute (sympléroun) the cosmos. 
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The very things which he does now say, however, one must understand 
in two different ways: both mathematically and philosophically, for [what 
is said] pertains to the corporeal motions and to the psychic motions of 
the stars. 


2. Mathematical interpretation 

If prior [to the philosophical interpretation that begins at 149.23] you 
wish to proceed in the mathematical [mode of interpretation], let us 
interpret their dances as their well-ordered and harmonised revolutions. 
And since he added words of these very beings [after dances], it means 
the dance of the stars for whose sake the account that deals with the Earth 
has been inserted. He did not say that the Earth, which is concentrated 
(illomenén), dances, but rather that the stars dance around the Earth, for 
they ‘dance’ when they undergo a single and concordant motion around 
the same thing. 

Let us interpret conjunctions (parabolé) as their being arranged at 
the same longitude when they differ with respect to latitude or distance 
from the Earth (bathos) — I mean when they rise together or set together. 

The [words] cycling back (anakuklésis) of their circles upon them- 
selves and their approaches (proschérésis) make clear their forward 
(propodismos) and retrograde (hypopodismos) motion, for they exhibit pro- 
gression when by their own motions they approach their complete 
cycles (apokatastasis), but they exhibit retrogradation when they cycle 
back toward themselves. Here he means the circles to be the spheres 
in accordance with which the stars undergo motion, but he does not 
mean the epicycles, for he made no mention of the latter anywhere. In 
the same vein, he has not said that there are eccentrics for the circles. It 
would be ridiculous either to make some little circles in the case of each 
sphere which undergo a motion that is opposite to its motion — whether 
these little circles are parts of the sphere or have some other sort of 
composition — or to have a situation where the eccentric spheres enclose 
the centre, but nonetheless don’t get moved around it. This [latter alter- 
native] destroys the common axiom for natural things: that all simple 
motion is either around the centre of the universe or away from the 
centre or toward the centre. The former [alternative] either divides the 
sphere into arches that are carried [around] in opposite ways and does 
away with the continuity (synecheia) of each sphere or else it introduces 
circles among the celestial [spheres] that have a different nature and 
strings together motions from things that are dissimilar and which lack a 
natural community (asympathés) with one another due to their dissimilar 
composition. 
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If this is how matters stand, then it is necessary to attend [carefully 
to the following possiblity]°°> — for since these are matters that demand 
great attention, our views must be stated once again — might it not be 
that Plato attributes motion to the very stars themselves first and fore- 
most (diaphorés), having no need of these contrivances [of epicycles or 
eccentrics], since these are unworthy of the divine essence? It is [in fact] 
necessary for the very variety in their motions to be dependent upon the 
souls [that animate the stars] so that the bodies that undergo motion do so 
swiftly or slowly in accordance with the will of these souls. But this [varia- 
tion] does not occur through any weakness [on the part of these souls], as 
many who make excuses for this difference or irregularity suppose. And 
this [difference or irregularity] comes about in regular temporal periods 
when the stars themselves undergo motion around their own centres 
and also variously undertake journeys through their own spheres. [This 
happens] in order that they might have a motion that is mixed, since 
they are intermediaries between the fixed stars [that have only regular, 
circular motion] and the things [in the sub-lunary realm] that undergo 
motion in a straight line.°°° They are carried to the heights and the 
depths; and they exhibit progression and retrogradation; and they do all 
these things in an orderly manner in time, for he said earlier that the 
heavenly bodies ‘have turnings as they undergo their journeys through 
the heavens’ (39d8). (After all, if they undertake a journey through the 
heavens, then it is clear that they are moved in various ways through 
the depths of the spheres, for things that undertake a journey through 
something do not remain in the same [place] but make a transition from 
one part of that through which they travel into another part of it. If 
these things [that are undertaking a journey] also have turnings, then 
the various sorts of transitions that belong to them are turned around 
in the spheres [through which the journeys take place] with respect to 
both breadth and depth.) The spheres, of course, undergo only a motion 
to the east, although this motion does not take place around the same 
fixed poles, for in the Republic he made the single origin for them the 
axis, [calling it] the spindle, and the poles of the eight spheres [he called] 
the hooks, and he said that for these [spheres] there is a single and sim- 
ple motion around the hooks, just as there is for the sphere of the fixed 
stars.°°’ But, going on from this, he says there too that the Fates preside 


605 | have taken significant liberties in breaking the following into distinct sentences. As 
is often the case when Proclus gets particularly passionate about a topic, the syntax 
becomes somewhat jumbled. In what follows, we have not so much as a semicolon for 
nearly r5 lines. 

606 Cf. in Remp. 11 233-6-21 where this intermediate status is more fully elaborated. 

607 Cf. in Remp. 11 94-12-13 where the same identification is made. The terms ‘hooks’, 
‘spindle’ and ‘whorls’ are drawn from Plato’s analogy with a spindle or device used for 
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over the circles and move [each] different [sphere] in a different manner. 
Here [in the Timaeus], however, he has made one [sc. the sphere of the 
fixed stars] go around at a right angle, while the other [sc. that which 
corresponds to the Different] goes along the diagonal.°° This is parallel 
to the case of the circles of the soul in which he placed the causes of the 
universal spheres themselves (this is why he moved them ‘ecliptically°” 
along the diagonal), as well as [the causes of] the wandering stars (which 
is why he said of these [psychic circles] that some undergo motion in a 
manner similar or dissimilar to others (Tim. 36d6), just as the planets do 
(Tim. 38d4-5)).°'° Therefore the difference between [the motion of] the 


608 


spinning wool. The hooks that hold the wool that is to be spun would extend out at an 
angle from the top of the spindle. The spindle corresponds to the celestial pole that 
defines the rotation of the sphere of the fixed stars around the diameter of the universe. 
Since the path of the ecliptic sits at an angle to this, the hooks must correspond to the 
(plural?) poles around which the planets run their course through the ecliptic. 
évtatOa Sé Thv pév KAT TAEUpay TrepiTyyarye, Thy Sé KaTe Siduetpov. Cf. Tim. 36c5—-7 
Thy ev St) TAUTOU KATH TrAEUpa Etri Se€1& Trepinyayev, Tiv SE Patépou KATA SidyETPOV 
ét’ &plotepa. 

atvrtous éxivnoe Aogds. The adjective’s basic meaning is ‘oblique’ or ‘at an angle’ but the 
phrase 6 Ao§ds KUKAos comes to mean the path of the ecliptic; cf. Aristotle, Metaphys. 
12.5, 1o71a16. 

@S TOUS KUKAOUS Tis WUX i]s, év Cis Kai AUTAV THV GAwY CPaipdv Tas aitias EET, 510 
KaTae Sicuetpov avtous ékivnoe AoEds, Kai THV TAavapevav KoTPwV, 510 Kai TOUTOUS 
eitrev dyolas TIvds Kal GAAOUS dvouoiass Kiveiofa1, KabdtrEp éxeiva. Proclus does not 
make it particularly easy to see his point. We must understand kai Té&v TAavaopéveov 
&otpev with év ois Kal adTaév THV 6AwV cpaipdyv Tas aitias eto, so that what we 
are discussing is the causes of the motions of universal spheres, on the one hand, and 
of the planets themselves on the other. This would make sense given that Proclus 
has opened this extended rant against the evils of epicycles and ecliptics with the 
claim that the planets move through their spheres due to their own will. Thomas 
Taylor takes it this way: ‘in which he established the causes of the whole spheres 
and the planets’. However, he does not go on to coordinate the two clauses that 
follow each instance of 816, so his translation gives no indication that we have a cause 
of the motion of the planetary sphere, on the one hand, and of the planet on the 
other. This is understandable since Proclus has not used particles to coordinate them. 
Instead the reader must draw the connection from the position of the words in the 
sentence. Festugiére preserves Proclus’ sentence structure: ‘comme il avait fait pour les 
cercles de l’Ame, la 07 il a exposé les causes et des sphéres entiéres elles-mémes — c’est 
pourquoi il a fait se mouvoir les cercles de l’Ame (se. les cercles de l’Autre) obliquement 
selon la diagonale — et des astres errants, c’est pourquoi il a dit, de ces cercles de 
lAme, que les uns se meuvent de fagon semblable, d’autres de fagon dissemblable, 
comme les astres errants.’ Of course, this leaves the reader groping around for a way 
to understand the continuation at ‘et des astres errants’. I have tried to make the 
argument somewhat clearer. The movements that planets have through the spheres 
(which of course carry them along as the planets themselves move autonomously) and 
the autonomous planetary movements each have their causal origin in distinct facts 
about the construction of the World Soul. 
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planetary spheres and that of the fixed stars is in virtue of these [factors] 
and also in virtue of whether it is [motion] toward the right or toward 
the left. 

In any case, the creation of the spheres is, according to Plato, of this 
sort: the seven spheres have the same pole, and they possess a difference 
in relation to the single [sphere of the fixed stars], as we said. While the 
fixed stars are moved solely around their own centres, the planets, by 
contrast, go around their own centres but also undertake their journeys 
through the depths of the spheres in which each one exists, variously 
undergoing turns toward the top or the bottom, forward or backward. 
These planets are moved around their poles and each one around its 
individual ecliptic circle. The spheres in which the planets are [situated], 
however, are all moved in a similar manner to the sphere of the fixed 
stars; that is, with a motion around the same pole — [a pole] which is single 
for all of them. While the sphere of the fixed stars undergoes a single 
motion that is intrinsic to it, the sphere [of each individual] planet has a 
motion that is two-fold: there is its own motion which takes place along 
the ecliptic and then there is the motion where it is led around together 
with the sphere of the fixed stars. The stars that are fixed also have a 
motion that is around their own centre as well as the fact that they are 
carried forward with the sphere of the fixed stars. The planets, however, 
get carried around together with the sphere of the fixed stars; and each 
of the planets is also <carried around along with>°"' its own sphere 
with a motion toward the East; and [each planet also has motion that 
is] intrinsic to it [with which it moves] with respect to breadth [latitude] 
and depth [i.e. distance from the Earth], as well as moving around its 
own individual centre. After all, it is necessary for each of them to be 
moved in this way: since each [planet] is spherical, it imitates its own 
wholeness [i.e. the planetary sphere that is its home] in just the same 
manner that the fixed stars have been rendered coordinate <with their 
own wholeness>.°’* And in addition, when each of the planets undertake 
their various journeys through the heavens, each retains its ‘turning’, as 
he said (Tim. 39d8). 

Now, although these [criticisms of reading current astronomical theo- 
ries into Plato’s text] are true, as we have presumably indicated [here] and 
previously (96.27-32), nonetheless the hypotheses about epicycles and 


611 
612 


Reading ouptrepipéo801 in the lacuna at line 17 with Kroll. 

Reading tn éoutév 6AdT T1 in the lacuna at line 21 with Festugiére to parallel piyou- 
uevov Ti oikeiav 6AOTHTA in the previous line. Plato says explicitly that each of the 
fixed stars rotates on its axis (40a9); cf. 128.8 above. Proclus connects this with the 
fact that all the celestial gods have been made well rounded in imitation of the whole 
universe (40a4). 
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eccentrics are not pointless. Instead they analyse the complex motions 
[of the planets] into simple ones so that through them we might more 
easily get a hold of the points at which these complex motions make 
a complete cycle (apokatastasis) since the grasp [of these facts] doesn’t 
come about easily from the motions themselves but is built up only from 
simplifications.°'3 Therefore it is a useful mechanism to discover what 
simple [motions are sufficient to] make the complex [resultant motions] 
and to track down the measures of the complex ones through the for- 
mer. It is as if someone who was unable to measure the spiral around a 
cylinder were then to take a line that is moved around it at a right angle 
[to the axis of the cylinder] and a point on a [vertical] straight line that 
measures motions of these things [sc. the distance between the lines and 
the number of turns] to discover what the quantity is for the motion 
around the helix and the amount of time it takes.°'4 In any case, the peo- 
ple who use counter-rolling [spheres] or epicycles and eccentrics look to 
this [sort of case] and discover the complex motion through the simple 
motions that make it up. But these matters are worthy of much greater 
attention and it is because of this fact that I tender them to the lovers 
of spectacle®'5 for investigation and I awaken in them more accurate 
intellections concerning these things. 

One must consider the alignments (syzapsis) to be their conjunc- 
tions (synodos) and the configurations (schématismos) which they make in 
relation to one another, whether [they make these configurations] in a 
manner that is triangular, rectangular, hexagonal, along a diagonal; for 
when he assumes only conjunction and opposition (kat antikru) among 
them as extreme terms, he [thereby implicitly] includes all the remaining 
shapes [as falling between these extremes]. 

The screenings are [the situations]°"® whereby one heavenly body 
comes in front of another from our point of view, for when one thing 


613 Reading ék tév émAdv with Schneider for the manuscripts’ étAavév. 

614 The description is very compressed, but I suspect that Proclus means to break the 
length of the helix down into three simple components: the circumference of the 
cylinder, the vertical distance between turns, and the number of turns. The calcu- 
lation of the time that it would take to traverse the length of the helix requires the 
assumption of a constant rate of speed. Given what Proclus thinks really happens with 
the planets, this assumption is not in fact met. Perhaps he thinks that the hypothesis 
of epicycles moving at a constant speed compensates for this, trading a constant plan- 
etary speed for a purely fictional extra distance travelled on the epicycle, so as to yield 
a correct calculation of the time it takes for a planet to come back around to the same 
point. 

6t5 Cf. 108.7 above. 

616 ra¢ SE “erritpooOroeis”, Ka® &s Aiv Te Kal GAATAoIs ét1TTPooPoUON refers to the words 

ued’ oboTIvas Te étrittpoofev SAATAOIs Hiv in the lemma and explains the somewhat 

pedantic treatment of ‘behind’ in the following sentence. 
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has been arranged behind something else relative to us, the latter comes 
to be in front of that which is behind it. When [the heavenly bod- 
ies] intercept one another they screen [the one that is behind] relative 
to us. 

One must think that the words at what times they are hidden and 
appear again refer to the disappearances [of the planets] brought about 
by the Sun and their risings°’? — both of which those who are expert in 
these matters say are productive and significant of great events. 

In any event, to describe all these things in separation from 
them — and by ‘them’ he means visible imitations which are of course 
[astronomical] instruments — would be labour spent in vain. 


3. Philosophical interpretation 

Now after the mathematical [interpretation], let us consider each of the 
things that have been said in a philosophical manner.°'® Surely then the 
dances of the souls are the Bacchic ones that they make around the intel- 
ligible, and the intellectual periods and complete cycles (apokatastasis), 
for they [sc. souls] also dance when they are following the more divine 
among their leaders, as Socrates says in the Phaedrus.°' 

The conjunctions are the understandings (gvosis) that they have of 
one another, for up there everything is brightness and they see one 
another, and one soul is not ignorant of what belongs to another. Fur- 
thermore, they make their own forms conform, like traces or impres- 
sions, to the intelligibles that are their own paradigms. 

The cycling back of the circles and the approaches are rever- 
sions that take place from them toward intellect and again from intellect 
toward them, for both make the eternal time and they know intellect 
from themselves and know themselves from intellect. 


617 Compare Tas KpUyels Tas UTTO Tov fAlov Kal Tas Pdoels, &s GUPOTEpas EYGACV TIVddV 
eivor TrointiKds Kal onuavTiKas Agéyouol of tatta Sevoi with 1 51.33-152.2 TWOTE Uev 
KOAUTITETOL UTIO TUS AUY OS THV TyyEVOvoov Heddy, TrOTE SE &VAPaIvoyEVa PoBous Kai onLEIa 
Troii To Tov WEAASVTOOV. Exactly what is being hidden or appearing in the latter passage 
is a matter of interpretation. Siorvanes (1996) thinks that it may be the otherwise 
invisible satellites of the planets. 

Proclus now gives a second reading of most of the words in the lemma, interpreting 
them — not with reference to the motions of the visible gods in the heavens — but in 
relation to the divine souls that animate these bodies. Cf. 145.30 above. 

Cf. 252d1: ob tw Kad’ Exaotov Oedv, of ExaoTtos Fv XopeuTts. Plato’s metaphor, in which 
the soul that imitates and follows after the god is like a member of a chorus, gets 
solidified into a literal meaning for yopeutis so that a follower of a philospher is a 
xopeutis; cf. Plat. Theol. 16.24. The connection between the dance of the stars here in 
the Timaeus and the chorus line of souls in the Phaedrus seems to be the only textual 
grounding for Proclus’ campaign to re-read the lemma at the level of souls. 


618 


254 


The tenth gift of the Demiurge: living being 

The alignments and the ‘diametrical oppositions’®*° are the recipro- 
cal unions they have in relation to the intelligible, since when they are 
reciprocally connected with respect to the intelligible, then their pro- 
cessions also take place. When their own ‘one’ connects with the ‘one’ 
that belongs to intellect, there is a conjunction (synodos) between both, 
for in these conjunctions it is necessary for the centres of the things that 
are moving together to come to be ina straight line. But when they pro- 
ceed from there into exercising providence over secondary things, they 
withdraw into [a position that stands] in opposition to this [prior] uni- 
fication. But since they are always invariant, simultaneously proceeding 
and remaining, they are also simultaneously kept together and diamet- 
rically [opposed]. 

‘The screenings of one [heavenly body] by another relative to us are 
the intermediates that are between the divine souls and our own, for it 
is not the case that all things are united with all things in a manner that 
lacks mediation. Instead some are united to others, whether superior or 
inferior, through intermediates. 

The words at what times they are hidden and appear [refer to] 
both the starting points of the periods and the points at which the cycle 
is completed (apokatastasis), for it is in relation to these in particular that 
the things in the cosmos ‘turn’ and transform, bringing total ruin and 
great changes, as Plato says in the Statesman.°*' 

In any case, to describe all these things without consideration® 
of imitations of these things which are observed about the heavens 
would be labour spent in vain. After all, it is necessary to return to the 
recollection of invisible things from the things that are visible, for just 
as we have brought ourselves at first to the understanding of celestial 
things from the instruments and shadows down here, so too we must 


22 


620 As becomes clear at line 10, Proclus thinks that SidpEeTpo1 oT does is synonymous with 
the kat’ évtixpv in the lemma. 

©r Katdé yap TavTas UdAIOTA TpéTTOVG! Ta év TH KOON Kai HeTABEAAOUOIY, dOpdas éTTd- 
youcai pbopas Kai peydAas YeTABOASS, dds PNOIV avTdos év TH TloAiTIKG. Proclus has in 
mind the passage from this dialogue upon which the Neoplatonists lavished the most 
attention: the story of the cosmic reversal at 270a. In the present context, he connects 
appearances and disappearences of the planets with the ‘turnings’ that the planets are 
said to make (Tim. 3948, cited above at 147.13 in this connection). This notion of turn- 
ing is then connected to the language of reversal of the Statesman 270b10-c2: Towtnv 
Thy petaBoAny tyyeio8a1 Sei Tddv Trepi TOV OUPAVoV ylyVOLEVWV TpOTTOV Tracdv Eivat 
yeyiotnv Kai teAcwTathv tpoTnv. When the reversal occurs, this results in the great- 
est transformations 270c4—5 Meyiotas toivuv kai petaBoAds xpt) vouiZev yi yveobar 
TOTE TOIs EvTOs Hiv OikOUoIW avo. In addition to the alliteration of peydAas yetaPords 
which echoes Plato’s text, Proclus is also very fond of &0pda pOopé; cf. in Tim. 1 106.14, 
293 107.21; 114.27; 116.2. 


622 See note 602 above. 
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likewise bring ourselves to the recollection of revolutions of things that 
are invisible from the former [celestial things]. The heaven, after all, 
is intermediate between things that are generated and those that are 
intelligible. 

Now, since he said that the configurations and motions of celestial 
things bring fear and afford signs of the things that are coming to 
those who are able to reason one must also see that it is not enough to 
think merely that they signify those things, but that, they are signifiers of 
things that have come to be, being things that are significant (sémantikos) 
of specific things. It is for this reason that he deliberately noted the 
signifying activities that are in them.°’} Theophrastus said that in his time 
the theory of the Chaldeans around these matters was most remarkable. 
Among other things, they predicted the lifestyles and deaths in the lives 
of individuals. And [they did] not merely [predict] common occurrences — 
for example, storms or fine weather — but he refers to them [the specific 
prediction that] if Mercury appears in the winter, this signifies that cold 
is coming, while if in summer, heat. In any event, in his book On Signs, 
Theophrastus said that they predict everything — both individual and 
common occurrences — from celestial things. 


K. Conclusion of the discourse on the visible gods, Tim. 4od4—5 


Let these things be sufficient for us on this matter, and let what has been 
said be the end concerning the nature of the visible and generated 
gods. (Tim. 40d4-5) 


One task for science is this: to apply a fitting measure to discourses and 
to give them as much [space] as what is conveyed is able to contribute 
toward the theory at hand. This is surely what Plato does in these words. 
He puts an end to the discourses about the living things that are celestial 
and astral — discourses for the sake of which he provided the account 
of the Earth, for it doubtless contributes toward the making of time 
in conjunction with the celestial revolutions. Here the things that have 
been discussed can be concluded, for the things that concern the visible 
and generated gods have an end according to him — beings which we, 
of course, call ‘astral gods’ or, in general, ‘celestial gods’. He says they 
are visible because they are doubtless encosmic and have something that 
belongs among the things that are sensible [sc. the visible star] dependent 
upon their intellectual essence. On the other hand, he also says that they 
are generated since they have soul -which he refers to as the very first 


3 Reading Schneider’s év ovtois for autos in line 33 with Festugiére. 
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among the things that are generated (Tim. 37a2) — for they are not 
entirely visible just insofar as they are, but there is something in them that 
is generated, but invisible nonetheless. Moreover, that the account of the 
Earth is for the sake of the account that is about the stars he has shown by 
the fact that, right after he added the account of the Earth, the account 
of the dance [of the stars] was undertaken. [That is,] ‘the dances (choreia) 
of these very beings and their conjunctions (parabolé) with one another’ 
and the words that follow through which he has obviously shown (I think) 
that the task for him is to speak about the celestial gods and the genera of 
beings that attend upon them — things which, when they are concealed 
by the brightness of the gods’ leaders at one moment and then reappear 
at another, surely ‘bring fear’ and are made to be signs of the future, for 
he will make what is said fit these too to the limited extent that is proper 
to them. 


IV. THE TRADITIONAL GODS 
A. Sub-lunary gods and daemons, Tim. 40d6—7 


To speak about the other daemons and to know their genesis is a task 
greater than ourselves. (Tim. 40d6-7) 


1. How these beings are known 
Since he intends to pursue an account concerned with the sub-lunary 
gods, he says that this is remarkable and a task greater than ourselves, 
perhaps in as much as these matters go beyond tradition that belongs 
to us, should we propose both to discover their genesis and to show it 
to others. After all, what he said earlier about the Demiurge — that it is 
‘quite a task both to find him and to declare him to all’ (28c3—5) — surely 
applies now to [speaking] about the sub-lunary gods: that to know their 
genesis and to speak [about them] is a task greater than ourselves. 
What, then, does the manner of this indication that is used by him 
mean? After all, since he has given accounts that are numerous and 
remarkable about the entire heaven and about the intelligible Paradigm, 
how can he say that the account that deals with the generation-producing 
(genesiourgos) gods®*+ is a task too great for him? Or perhaps it is pos- 
sible [for him] to say these things because these [generation-producing 
gods] were thought by many among the physiologists to be soul-less 


64 in Crat. §158.2 informs us that the generation-producing order of gods is headed by 
Poseidon. in Remp. 1 174.16-22 grants to them functions analogous to those which 
human parents perform for their children. See also 11 344.24 for the fluid terminology 
that is about to be discussed: U1rd ceAvnv Saipdveov 7 Oedv yeverioupyav. 
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things that are just randomly carried along, without exercising prov- 
idential care, i.e. the elements. While agreeing that the things in the 
heavens participate in intellect and the gods due to the order among 
them, they abandoned the realm of Becoming as something subject to 
great change, indefinite and without providential care — things of the 
kind that Aristotle too subsequently believed them to be, since he estab- 
lished unmoved causes only for the celestial revolutions (whether there 
were eight or more) but abandoned these elements [down here] to be 
soul-less.°’5 Lest we should be afflicted with the same [errors] as these 
people, Plato right at the beginning celebrated and announced the gen- 
eration of the sub-/unary gods as divine and intellectual, there being no 
need whatsoever of any such [corresponding] indication in the case of 
the celestial gods.°°° And perhaps one might say this too: that souls more 
easily forget those things that are nearer to them, while they remember 
more readily the first principles [or rulers (archén)] that are superior to 
them, for [the latter] have a greater effect upon them because of their 
superior power and they seem to be present to these souls through activ- 
ity — which is doubtless also what comes about in the case of our sight, 
for there are many things situated right on Earth that we do not see, 
yet we nonetheless seem to see the sphere of the fixed stars or the stars 
themselves because they shine their light upon our sight. Thus the eye 
of the soul is more inclined toward forgetfulness or blindness in the case 
of the things that are nearer than it is in the case of the principles [or 
rulers] that are higher up and more divine. In the same way, every cult or 
sect agrees that there is the principle that is the very first, and all people 
call upon a god who aids, but not everyone is convinced that there are 
gods who come after this first principle or that providence exercised by 
them within the universe, for the One is revealed to them more clearly 
than the plurality.°°’? Other sects believe that there are gods, and they 


5 The attribution to Aristotle of a view about the extent of providence makes more 
sense if we think of Aristotle being mediated to Proclus and the other Neoplatonists 
through the filter of Alexander of Aphrodisias. Alexander was concerned with this 
issue which is taken up briefly in the Quaestiones and at greater length in a work 
entitled ‘On Providence’ which is preserved in an Arabic version by Abia Bishr Matta. 
For translations of key passages and discussion, see Sorabji (2005), vol 2, 80-2. In 
Alexander’s hands, the Aristotelian position is more subtle than Proclus allows. Though 
there is no providential agent present in the sub-lunary realm, as there is in the celestial 
region, nonetheless an indirect providential care for species (though not individuals) 
results from the motions of the heavens. 

The unspoken assumption is that in Plato’s day, all right-thinking people would have 
acknowledged the celestial gods as divinities and would not have needed to be reminded 
of this fact. 

©7 ‘This is plausibly interpreted as an oblique criticism of the Christian sect; cf. Saffrey 

(1975), 558-9. 
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place the daemonic genus after gods, but are unaware of the order of 
heroes.°** This is, generally speaking, the greatest task for science: to 
put the finishing touches on the procession of beings and the [roles of] 
intermediate [stages in that procession]. Now, if we have stated things 
correctly, then, when discussing the celestial gods, Plato quite reason- 
ably gives no indication of the difficulty of the account that concerns 
them, but when he intends to speak about the sub-lunary gods, he says it 
to be a task greater than himself, for the account that is concerned with 
these matters is more difficult. This is because it is not possible to draw 
conclusions about them from what is manifest but it is instead necessary 
[to reason] solely on the basis of inspired and intellectual conceptions. 
Let these things serve as the answer to this puzzle. 


2. Why are the sub-lunary gods called daemons? 
Once more, someone might raise a puzzle about the reason why he has 
referred to them [sc. the sub-lunary gods] as daemons. Some people 
placed the gods in the heavens but have been motivated by these words 
to place daemons in charge of the sub-lunary realm. However, the fact 
that Plato thought these [daemons] to be gods is easy to infer from what 
comes next, for he says ‘Let us thus accept the genesis concerning these 
gods given by those [who claim to be their offspring] and let us say [etc.]’ 
(40e3-4). In general, it appears that he is not speaking specifically about 
the things that are specifically denoted by the word ‘daemons’, since 
there would not be a physical first principle for them that derives from 
sense perception which must be the point from which physical accounts 
originate. In addition,°’? the word ‘daemon’ is only mentioned twice [in 
the dialogue]: once where he says that our rational soul is a daemon of 
the living being (goa), and [a second time] where he calls the generation- 
producing gods daemons as he does in these [words in the lemma]. 
Now, someone might well ask, ‘So why in the world has no mention 
been made of the beings that are essentially daemons?’ — for one must 
solve this problem first. Or was this not something that was implied by 
Socrates in what he said to the same audience the previous day about 
those who are in charge of the lifestyles of the souls and those who 
punish their sins in Hades?°3° Therefore he declines to mention these 


68 For the role of heroes or heroic souls as intermediaries between daemons and human 
souls, see in Crat. §§ 117 and 128. 

9 Festugiére is right to retain the te following dAws in line 29. Accordingly I have 
translated Sis 5¢ wéuvqtai with ‘in addition’ to show the coordination, while nonetheless 
breaking Proclus’ single sentence into two in order to make it read more easily. 

Cf. the beings who are in charge of punishments (Rep. 10 614e4 &vpes... &ypiol, 
Sidcrupot iSeiv) are daemons according to Proclus (in Remp. u 181.8). The other dae- 
mons in the myth of Er are those who correspond to the lives that souls choose rather 
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things since they are already evident, but from what he has said here, 
he has led [his audience] to a deeper understanding (hyponoia) of those 
daemons too that were celebrated by him [on the previous day]. In the 
same manner he also passed over the individual animations of the eight 
spheres themselves, as well as the animation of the circle of the fixed 
stars — [treating it] all as one with [the animation] of the stars that are 
included within it and [treating the animation of the circle] of [each] 
planet as one with [the animation] of the planets [that are in them], on 
the grounds that had been given previously by Socrates.°>" 

But this [reply to the previous question] provides a plausible jus- 
tification. Coming back to the previous inquiry, let us discuss these 
generation-producing gods with which the passage is concerned and 
explain the reason why he has referred to them by means of the word 
‘daemon’. 

Theodore, who deals otherwise with these matters,°3? says that he 
[sc. Plato] calls them ‘daemons’ insofar as they stand in a relation (és en 
schesi), but calls them ‘gods’ insofar as they are unrelated (és aschetos). 
[He does this] insofar as he ranks them among the parts of the entire 
cosmos below the Moon, where they animate various things in different 
manners.°33 


than have allotted to them (Rep. 10, 617e1: ob Upas Saipoov AN§eta, AAA’ UyEIs Saipova 

aiprjoeobe). Proclus argues that neither Lachesis nor her prophet belong to the class 

of daemons but rather belong to the class of angels since they announce to the souls 

what rules of Fate involve; cf. in Remp. 11 255.16-20. 

The thought seems to be that it would be pointless now for Timaeus to mention that 

these spheres — as well as the divinities that reside within them — are living beings. 

After all, in Proclus’ mind all this would have been implicit in what Socrates said about 

the whorls in the myth of Er on the previous day. 

II 154.19-24 = Theodore of Asine T27 (Deuse). 6 uév otv Oed8apos GAAOV TpdTrOV 

totta uetaxerpiZouevos.... Festugiére translates “Theodore, qui entreprend de traiter 

ce probleme d’une maniére bien 4 lui...’ on the basis of Proclus’ earlier remark (in 

Tim. 11 215.29) that Theodore interprets Plato in his own peculiar manner. This is 

certainly possible. But it could also convey that Theodore deals with the question of 

the contextual relativity of the term ‘daemon’ or ‘god’ in his work On Names. 

633 In his notes Festugiére relates this passage to Theodore T30 (ur 187.16-24). There 
the ‘relational souls’ of the three major divisions of the universe are related to the 
gods Phorkys, Kronos and Rhea. The starless sphere beyond the sphere of the fixed 
stars is related to Phorkys, while Kronos corresponds to the stars, and Rhea to the 
material realm. Presumably Festugiére has in mind that Rhea will be identified with 
(a) a relational soul; (b) a daemon in as much as she is related to the sub-lunary realm 
and (c) a god in as much as she is considered absent this relation. But this leaves it a 
bit mysterious what one should say about Phorkys and Kronos since this information 
about relational daemons and unrelated gods concerns (only?) those below the level 
of the Moon. 
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Our teacher [Syrianus],°3+ however, first of all deemed it worthwhile 
to interpret them as daemons in relation to the celestial gods, for they 
are dependent upon them and exercise providence in conjunction with 
them over their appropriate regions. And this arrangement is itself Pla- 
tonic, for in the Symposium (202e, 203b) he refers to the daemon Eros as 
the attendant of Aphrodite and as one who has proceeded from Resource 
who is truly a god. Yet in the Phaedrus he surely posits Eros as himself a 
god in as much [as we consider Eros] in relation to the elevated life that 
comes from him. 

Next, according to an alternative conception, he says that there are 
daemons among the celestial beings as well as gods among the things in 
the sub-lunary realm. But all [the members of] the genus up there are 
called ‘gods’ (which is why he called the form (idea) of the celestial gods 
a genus (genos), even though daemons too have been brought in through 
this term).°35 Down here, however, the entire class (to pan pléthos) are 
called daemons, since up there the property that is distinctive of divinity 
predominates, while down here it is the property that is distinctive of 
daemons — a fact which, when looked upon in isolation, led some people 
to separate the divine and the daemonic in terms of the celestial and 
the realm of Becoming. But it is requisite to station both [kinds] in 
both [places], and although the divine [kind] abounds up there and the 
daemonic down here, nonetheless the divine [sort] does exist down here. 
After all, if the whole cosmos is a blessed god, then none of the constituent 
parts is itself devoid of god or of providential care. But if all things 
participate in god and providence, then each has been allotted a divine 
nature. But if this is so, then appropriate orders of gods preside over 
them; for if the heavens participate in a single soul and one intellection 
through intermediate souls and intellects, then what must one think 
about these elements? How is it not the case that to an even greater 
extent these [elements] should have a share in the single divinity of the 
cosmos precisely through some intermediate order of gods? 

In addition, there would be the following absurdity [if one were to 
claim that there are no gods in the sub-lunary region]: on the one hand, 
we have the art of theurgy (te/estiké) or that of oracles or that of animating 
statues of the gods — [all arts] which have been established on Earth 


$34 154.15-156.3 = Syrianus in Tim. fr. 20 (Klitenic Wear). 

635 It seems to me unlikely that Plato’s use of the terms genos, idea and eidos is sufficiently 
subject to terminological discipline for the evidence to support Syrianus’ claim. The 
claim that there are daemons among the celestial beings is supposed to be justified 
by what Plato writes about the four kinds of living being at Tim 39e10-qoa1: eioiv 51) 
teTTapes [sc. iSéai], ui ev oUpdviov Gedv yévos, GAAN SE TTNHVOVv Kai &epoTrdpov, TpiTH 
5é EvUBpov eiSos. Because Plato speaks of a celestial genos in contrast to the aquatic eidos, 
we should understand that daemons as well as gods have been introduced. 
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[wherein] things that have been composed from matter that is partial and 
destructible attain through certain symbols a receptivity for participation 
in god or being moved by god or foretelling the future. On the other 
hand, [according to the view being criticised] the creator of things that 
are universal would not put divine souls or intellects or gods in charge of 
the universal, indestructible elements that constitute the cosmos. Is this 
because he did not want to? And how could he not want to, since he wants 
to make ‘all things like unto himself (Tim. 29e3)? Is he otherwise unable? 
Well, what is preventing him? After all, we see from the works of theurgy 
that this [sc. putting divine souls in charge of material bodies] is possible. 
But if he wants to and is able to, then it is obvious that he established 
gods to oversee the realm of Becoming, with portions assigned by lot. But 
since the daemonic genus is everywhere one that is attendant upon the 
gods, there are also generation-producing daemons. Some of them are 
in charge of the universal elements, while others are guardians of regions 
(klima).°3° Yet others are in charge of peoples, others of cities, others of 
individual genera, while others are overseers for individual things, for 
the guardianship of the daemons descends to the final level of division. 
Let this be our investigation into one problem about what Plato intends 
to say. 


3. Where does the daemonic order fall? 
Second after the topic concerning the manner of existence (byparxis) 
enjoyed by daemons, there is another problem about their order (taxis). 
For let them count as gods and let them be called ‘daemons’ on account 
of the reason we have just given. Where then are we to rank them? Will 
it be, as mentioned beforehand (154.24) below the Moon or prior to the 
[celestial] gods? This latter view [that daemons are prior to the celestial 
gods] might seem to be the case for two reasons. One reason is that 
Plato indicates that he is going up to a higher order when he says that 
to speak about them [sc. the daemons] is a task that is beyond us, given 
that there has already been a [previous] discussion of the celestial gods. 
Another reason is that he says that he is going to set forth the account 
following (Tim. 40e2) those who hand down the genealogies of the gods. 
But it was, prior to the cosmos and the creator, that those people have 
handed down these generations of these gods — I mean those that have 
proceeded from Heaven (Ouranos) and Earth (Gaia). 

We [reply] that he introduced them [sc. daemons] after the celestial 
gods and it is because of this that they are the result of Heaven and Earth, 


636 This term has a very broad sense and can connote (a) terrestrial regions in a general 
sense; (b) the seven latitudes that make up the habitable part of the Earth (cf. 125.13 
above); and (c) the astrological zones that correspond to the terrestrial klima. 
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about whom he spoke previously (for it is also for this reason that he said 
Earth is the most senior of the gods within the heaven (Tim. 40c3), since 
he intends to introduce the other gods that are within the heaven from 
both the former and from Heaven). In any case, we will show this — that 
the address from the Demiurge to both these and all the other [gods] is 
made on the assumption that they have been produced within the All by 
him (4147-8). We will attribute the explanation for why he says that he 
follows the genealogies of the gods, and also the explanation for why he 
announced in advance that he would decline to speak about them, to the 
fact that there is no clear sign of the hypostasis of these beings which 
can be derived from the appearances as there is in the parallel case of 
the heavens, where the order of their periods is a conspicuous sign of 
the governance of the gods. It is beyond the study of nature (physioloia) 
to undertake discussion about matters where the physical facts (physika 
pragmata) give us no basis for belief. It is for this reason that he said, as a 
physiologist, that it was beyond him to give an account concerning these 
matters. If he says that he is following divinely inspired people and gives 
a similar genealogy of gods when he is speaking about the gods below the 
heaven as when they are talking about the gods above the heaven, there’s 
nothing remarkable in that. Plato, after all, knew that all the orders of 
gods — from whichever level they might originate — advance as far as the 
last stages, giving rise to series from themselves which are everywhere 
analogous to themselves. As a result, even if those among these orders 
of gods who are celebrated by the Theologians would indeed be above 
the cosmos, still they are also im this universe here. As this heaven is akin 
to that one and the Earth here to Earth up there, so too the orders that 
owe their existence to the one are akin to those that proceed from the 
other. 

From these facts one must surely conclude that, according to Plato — 
just like according to the other Theologians — the things that proceed 
first produce the things that come next in conjunction with their own 
causes.°37 After all, since these [sub-lunary] gods proceed from the Demi- 
urge and also from the first things that have proceeded from him, they 
are said to be engendered by Earth (Gaia) and Heaven (Ouranos). In 
any event, the Demiurge speaks to all of them when he obliges them to 
create mortal creatures, imitating the power that he himself exercised in 
their genesis. Therefore all of them have proceeded from one [cause], 
even if the secondary things a/so come from those that come [immedi- 
ately] before them. It follows from this, of course, that not everything 


637 The mechanics of procession mean that in the series A, B, C, A produces B and B 
produces C in conjunction with A. A causes C in a superior more general way, while 
B fills in some of the details. 
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that is produced by the young gods is mortal, if in fact some among 
these [products of the young gods] proceed from others [above them] — 
rather, only the contrary is true: all mortal beings have been produced 
by the young gods. This, in turn, has the consequence that the young 
gods also produce some things in accordance with their own motionless 
[kind of] existence (Ayparxis), while producing other things in accordance 
with [the kind of existence] that undergoes motion, for they would not 
be included among the causes of immortal things if they produced all 
[their products] exclusively in accordance with [the kind of existence] 
that undergoes motion — that is, if it is in fact true that everything that 
is derived from a movable cause is essentially such as to change. 


4. Are there irrational daemons? 

On the basis of these conceptions, let us resolve the following question: if 
there are indeed irrational daemons, as the Theurgists say, from whence 
have they been established? If they are, on the one hand, derived from 
the young gods, one must inquire how are these daemons immortal (for 
these [younger] gods are the fathers of mortal creatures)? If, on the 
other hand, they are the result of the Demiurge, then how can they be 
irrational (for the Demiurge is in every case the father [of his products] in 
conjunction with intellect)? The solution of this question, then, is as follows: 
the [irrational daemons] have been established from the young gods and 
are not mortal through this fact, since some of the younger [gods] actually 
generate others. Perhaps itis due to this fact that the beings that are [thus] 
engendered have been called ‘daemons’ so that we might apprehend that 
the things that truly count as daemons were established from the same 
things. But furthermore, they also proceeded from the one Demiurge 
for he is the cause of all immortal beings, as Timaeus himself says (41¢2- 
5). If the one Demiurge gives everything a share in intellect, then there 
is some final trace (ichnos) of the defining intellectual characteristic in 
irrational daemons to the extent that they they have a ready capacity 
for imagination (euphantastos) (for this is the final echo of intellect, and 
the capacity for imagination is called the passive intellect for this reason 
even by others and this usage is not wrong).°3* Consequently the “semi- 
mortals” are [one class] among those beings that are specifically called 
daemons. 

Plato has previously implanted in us the starting points for a solution 
in relation to our inquiry into the final genus among the class of daemons. 
If there is some [member] of the daemonic genus that uses reason, it is 
then obvious how we shall trace it back to the one Demiurge: either 


638 Cf. in Euc. 51.20-52.20; in Remp. 11 52.6-8 and 77.16-18. On passive intellect as 
phantasia in the commentary tradition, see Sorabji (20052) vol. 1, 121-3. 
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as something produced from him [directly], or as something produced 
through the intermediary of gods that have been produced by him — by 
the celestial gods if it is a celestial daemon or by the sub-lunary gods if it 
is a sub-lunary daemon (since some of the sub-lunary gods are the fathers 
of others as Plato taught, following [in this teaching] the genealogies of 
the gods). Consequently it would be nothing remarkable if these [sub- 
lunary] gods, since they were parents of [other] gods, also engendered 
daemons that were on the same level with themselves — not only irrational 
ones, but rational ones too — just as the celestial [gods are the parents] of 
celestial daemons. Thus, the issue concerning daemons gets decided on 
the basis of these things in a manner that follows the guidance provided 
by the Platonic doctrines,°3? for from what Plato has said on the subject 
of the generation-producing gods, it becomes clear what he would say if 
he were asked about the genesis of daemons in the true sense. But since 
he knew in general terms the relational genus (kata schesin) of daemons,°*° 
he would surely have been even more knowledgeable about the beings 
that are daemons by virtue of their very being (kath’ hyparxin) [and] 
who fill the universe down here. How could he not agree that there 
is a relational genus of daemons when he himself says that our soul is 
allotted the status of a daemon (77m. goa4) in relation to the mortal living 
creature by those who made mortal things? It is therefore necessary that, 
prior to the daemonic life that is relational, there is [a daemonic life] that 
is essential (ousiédés) and [it is also necessary] for things that have given 
the relational [life] to the one to give the essence to the other. But since 
Plato established the rulers of the universe, he supposed them to have 
their own everlasting attendants who come after them and take their 
existence (ypostasis) from them. 


One must heed those who spoke [about them] earlier, since they are 
offspring of the gods, as they say, and doubtless clearly know their own 
parents. Therefore it is impossible to mistrust the children of gods, even 
though they speak without demonstrations that are either plausible or 
necessary. (Tim. 40d7-e2) 


639 Etopéveos Tas TAatoviKois vpnytgeoiv. Not, as Festugiére would have it, ‘avec les 
enseignements de Platon’. I suspect Taylor’s ‘conformably to Platonic doctrines’ ima- 
gines that the feminine plural dative goes with an implicit doxai. Not even Proclus can 
pretend that the fw// details of the daemonology that he is elaborating can be drawn 
from Plato’s Timaeus. He says, honestly, that this resolution conforms with the general 
direction set by the Platonic tradition and he argues that what Plato does say in the 
Timaeus shows that he would give the same answers if he were asked. 

64° Cf. in Tim. 177.5 = Porphyry in Tim. 1.10 (Sodano) = Numenius fr. 37 (Des Places). 
According to this account of daemons, there are three kinds: those that are genuinely 
divine; human souls that are daemons kata schesin; and soul polluters. Festugiére also 
refers the reader to in Tim. ut 219.5-18 = Iamblichus in Tim. fr. 80 (Dillon). 
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Even amid matters that seem difficult to understand or puzzling, the 
person who simply knows takes the easy path to divine understanding 
(gnésis) — retracing [a path that runs via] the divinely inspired cognition 
(entheos noésis) through which things become clear and familiar (gnérimos), 
for all things are in the gods. The one who has antecedently compre- 
hended all things is able to fill others with his own understanding. This is 
precisely what Timaeus has done here when he refers us to the authority 
of the Theologians and the generation of the gods celebrated by them. 
Who, then, are these people and what is the understanding (gvésis) 
that belongs to them? Well, in the first place, they are offspring of 
the gods and clearly know their own parents. ‘They are offspring and 
children of the gods in as much as they conserve the form of the god who 
presides over them through their current way of life, for Apollonian souls 
are called ‘offspring and children of Apollo’ when they choose a life that 
is prophetic or dedicated to mystic rites (telestikos bios).°+' These souls 
are called ‘children’ of Apollo to the extent that they belong to this god 
in particular and are adapted to that series down here. By contrast, they 
are called ‘offspring’ of Apollo because their present lifestyle displays 
them as such. All souls are therefore children of god, but not all of them 
have recognised the gods whose children they are. Those who recognise 
[their leading gods] and choose a similar life are called ‘children of gods’. 
This is why Plato added the words as they say, for these souls [sc. those 
of the people to whose authority Timaeus proposes to defer] reveal the 
order from which they come — as in the case of the Sibyl who delivered 
oracles from the moment of her birth®!* or Heracles who appeared at 
his birth together with Demiurgic symbols.°#} When souls of this sort 


641 Tt is important to keep in mind the Phaedrus myth wherein different souls follow 
different gods in their tour of the forms. Having a particular god as one’s leading god 
makes your soul apt for certain functions once it has descended into a body (cf. 252cq— 
253c1). Thus those souls that were followers of Apollo — and thus form part of his series 
or chain — are naturally apt for prophecy or mystic arts. Note that 248d7-e1 refers 
to a mantic or telestic life-style. By contrast, those belonging to the series of Helios 
should choose a life dedicated to the priesthood or healing (cf. in Tim. 111 279.14-19). 
In what follows, Proclus distinguishes between belonging to a series (being a child of 

Apollo) and living a life that is fitting to persons who belong to that series (i.e. being 

an offspring). The theologians who are able to relate to us the facts about the genesis 

of their gods will be doth children and offspring of the relevant gods. 

Cf. in Tim. 11 282.4 and Hermias, in Phdr. 94.26. 

643 Tt is not clear what Proclus is referring to here. Festugiére suspects some Orphic 
connection in which Heracles — identified with Cronos or Time — is born with the 
body of a snake and three heads: that of a bull, a lion and a god. Cf. Kern, Orph. frs. 54, 
57 and 58. What is clear is that Proclus supposes that Heracles belongs to the order 
of Zeus (in Tim. 1 179.29) who is, in turn, identified with the Demiurge. 
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revert upon their parents, they are filled by them with divinely inspired 
cognition (entheos noésis). Their understanding (gnésis) is a matter of 
divine possession since they are connected to the god through the divine 
light and [this sort of understanding] transcends all other [kinds of] 
understanding — both that achieved through [reasoning through] what 
is likely (di’ eikotén), as well as that which is demonstrative (apodeiktikos). 
The former deals with nature and the universals that are in the partic- 
ulars, while the latter deals with incorporeal essence (ousia) and things 
that are objects of knowledge. But divinely inspired understanding alone 
is connected to the gods themselves. 


But since they claim to report matters of intimate concern to them 
(oikeia) we should follow custom (nomos) and heed them (pisteuein). 
So let it be [the case], then, that the genesis concerning these gods 
accords with their [account] and also let us say [what this account 
is].°4+ (Tim. 40e2-4) 


Considering the words of Plato strictly (akribés), one might conclude 
many things from them. For instance, that divinely inspired under- 
standing (entheos gnosis) gets completed through intimacy (oékeiotétos) 
with the gods (for the Sun is seen through light that is solar-in-form 
(bélioeidés), and the divine is revealed through divine illumination). [Or, 
for instance,] that the divine law (nomos) defines the divine orders — a 
law which the divinely possessed cognitive acts (entheastikos noésis) of the 
ancients reveal and in accordance with which souls which are in a state 
of activity (though not themselves divinely possessed) give heed to those 
souls that are divinely possessed. Heeding this law himself in the pro- 
logue (27c1), he said to invoke the gods and goddesses, so that when 
all kingdoms — both the ones in the heaven and those in the sub-lunary 
region — have been ordered in terms of the most primary and intellectual 
first principles, and all things everywhere stand in an analogous relation, 
[then] the order of the things might serve as a guide [for the order] 
of our thoughts. In any case, the words let it be come before let us 
say — an order that leads from the things to the words. Such, then, are 
the conclusions that one might draw from the words at hand. But it is 
also a Pythagorean [practice] to follow the Orphic genealogies [of the 


644 otos OV KaT’ éxeivous Hiv 7 yéveois Trepl TOUTE Tav OEddv ExéTO TE Kal AeyéoOoo. This 
is not the most natural translation of this sentence from Plato, but Proclus goes on 
(160.3 1-161.1) to invest the word order éxétw... AeyéoOw with significance, treating 
the former as something that corresponds to facts or things (pragmata), while the latter 
corresponds with words (/ogo/). I have tried to give a translation that conveys the way 
in which Proclus wants his audience to hear the lemma. 
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gods], for when the science of the gods proceeded, it [descended] from 
the Orphic tradition, through Pythagoras, to the Greeks, as Pythagoras 


himself says in the Sacred Discourse.°*5 


645 See in Tim. 11 168.9-16 which is also included by Kern among the testimonia con- 
cerning those taught by Orpheus (§255). 
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English ‘Transliteration Greek 
abacus abakion &Pdxiov 
able dynatos Suvatds 
absence sterésis oTEPNOIS 
accidental property symbebékos oupP_eBnKds 
account logos Adyos 
accurate akribés &KpiBr|s 
accurate kyrios KUP105 
action poiesis Toinols 
activities, in terms of (their) kat? energeian Kat’ évépyelov 
activity energeia évéoyela 
actuality entelecheia EVTEAEXELO 
adamant adamantos &Sayuavtos 
add prostithenai Tipo TIBEVO 
admit of epidechesthai éTr1SéxE08cn 
advance, progression (astron.) propodizein TrpoTrosiZeiv 
advantage, to gain pleonektein TAEOveKTEIV 
Aegle (Hesperides) Aiglé AiyaAn 
aerial aerios déplos 
aether aithér alone 
aetherial aitherios aibépios 
affection pathos mine lel 
aggregate athroizein dOpoiZew 
air aer arp 

akin homogonos dudyovos 
akin syngenés ouyyevn)s 
all at once athroos &8pdo5 
all-perfect pantelés TAVTEATS 
alteration exallagé BEaAAary1| 
always aei det 

Amelius Amelios AUEALOS 
analysis analysis &vaAuois 
Anaxagoras Anaxagoras Avafaydpas 
ancient palaios TrOAAads 
angel angelos &yyeAos 
angelic angelikos ay yEAiKds 
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angles, lack of 
animal 

animate, v. 
antecedently comprehend 
Aphrodite (goddess) 
apogee 

Apollo 

apparent 
apprehension 
appropriate 
aquatic 
archangelic 
Aristotle 
arithmetic 
armillary sphere 
arrange 
arrangement 
arrangement (orderly) 
arrive at the truth 
Artemis 
articulation 
assimilate 
assimilation 
assimilation 
association 
astrolabe 
astrological 
astronomer 
astronomy 

at a loss, be 
atemporal 

Atlas 

Atticus 

author 
authoritative 
authoritative 
authority 

awaken 

axis 


Bacchic 
beautiful 
beautify 

Beauty (goddess) 
become 
Becoming 
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agonios 
z010n 
psychoun 
prolambanein 
Aphrodité 
apogeios 
Apollon 
phainomenos 
katalépsis 
otkeios 
enydrios 
archangelikos 
Aristotelés 
arithmétikos 
krikoté sphaira 
diakosmein 
diakosmos 
diakosmésis 
alétheuein 
Artemis 
anelixis 
homoioun 
aphomoiosis 
homoiosis 
koinonia 
astrolabos 
astrologikos 
astronomos 
astronomia 
aporein 
achronos 
Atlas 
Attikos 
potétes 
hegemonikos 
kyrios 
epikrateia 
egeirein 
axon 


bakcheia 
kallos 
aglaizein 
Aglaia 
gignesthai 
genesis 
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Sry Oov1os 

Ga@ov 

wuxotv 
TrpoAaUBavelv 
Agpoditn 
QTrOYElOS 
AtTroAAcov 
PalvouEvos 
KATOATWIS 
OiKEIos 
EVUSP105 
ApKayyeAlKkos 
AplototéAns 
&p18untiKos 
KPIKWTT) OPaipa 
SiaKoousiv 
SidKOoUOS 
Siakooynols 
GAnSevev 
ApTEnIS 

QveAl E15 
é6yuo1oUv 
APOLoiwols 
OUOIWO1S 
KoIvavian 
G&oTPOAGBoS 
GOTPOAOY1KOS 
GOTPOVOLOS 
coTpovouia 
ccropeiv 

ox povos 
AtAas 
AtT1KOS 
TroIntts 
TYYEUOVIKOS 
KUPIOS 
ETTIKDATELA 
eysipeiv 

a&€oov 


Baxyxeia 
KGAAOS 
oyAaieiv 
AyAata 
yiyveotar 
YEVEOIS 


before 
beginning 
being 
beneficent 

best 

bind together 
blessed 
blessedness 
body 

bond 

book 

book 

breadth 

breathe into 
brightness 
bring forth 
bring forth together 
bring/lead forth 
by nature, be 


calculate 

Cancer 

Canopus 

captain 

causal efficacy, lacking in 
cause, n. 

caused, that which is 
celebrate 
celestial 

centre 
Chaldeans 
change 

change 
changeless 
changeless 
channel 
character 
character, ethical 
charioteer 

circle 

circular 
circulation 
city-state 
co-establish 
co-exist 

cognise 


English-Greek glossary 


proteron 
arché 

on, to 
agathourgos 
ariston 
synereidein 
eudaimén 
muakariotés 
soma 
desmos 
biblion 
biblos 

platos 
empnein 
auge 
proagein 
symparagein 
paragein 
phyein 


logizesthai 
Karkinos 
Kanéobos 
agelarchés 
adranés 
aitia 
aitiaton 
bymnein 
ouranios 
kentron 
Chaldaioi 
kinésis 
metabolé 
akinétos 
ametabatos 
ochetos 
charaktér 
éthos 
heniochos 
kyklos 
kyklikos 
anakyklesis 
politeia 
synyphistanai 
synyparchein 


noein 
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TTPOTEPOV 
&pXT 

dv, TO 
oyaboupyos 
&ploTtov 
ouvepeldelv 
eUSaiucov 
aKap1oTns 
oa 
Seouds 
BiBAiov 
BipAos 
TAATOS 
éuTrveiv 
ouyn} 
TIPOcyElV 
OUUTTAPaYELV 
Trapayelv 
gueiv 


AoyiGeo8a 
Kapkivos 
KavaoBos 
cyedapxns 
&Spavris 
aitin 
aitiatov 
Uuveiv 
oupav1os 
KEVTPOV 
XaAdaio1 
Kivnols 
ueTaBoAn 
&kivytos 
GueTaBatos 
OXETOS 
XapaKtnp 
7805 
Tyioxos 
KUKAOS 
KUKAIKOS 
&vakuKAnols 
TOAITEIX 
OuUVUPIOTaVaL 
ouvuUTTapXElv 
voeiv 


cognition, act of 
collection 
combination 

come into being 
come to be 

come to be in 
come/go forth 
coming to be 
commensurability 
common 
communion 
complete, adj. 
complete, such as to make 
complete, to make 
complete, v. 
completely and perfectly 
completeness 
completion of cycle 
complex 

compose 
composite 
composition 
composition 
comprehension 
concentrate 
conception 
conception 
conception 
concord 

concrete particular 
cone 

configuration 
conjoin 
conjunction (astonomy) 
connect 
connective 
Connector (Chald. Or.) 
conserve 
continuation 
continuous 
conviction 
coordinate 
corporeal 
corporeal in form 
corruption 

cosmic 


English-Greek glossary 


noésis 
athroisma 
diaploké 
gignesthai 
gennan 
enginesthai 
proerchesthai 
genesis 
symmetria 
koinos 
koinonia 
teleios 
telesiourgos 
teleioun 
apotelein 
teleds 
teleiotés 
apokatastasis 
potkilos 
sympléroun 
synthetos 
symplerosis 
systasis 
perioché 
iMesthai 
ennoia 
epibolé 
noema 
sympbonia 
atomos 
kénon 
schéma 
synaptein 
parabolé 
synaptein 
synektikos 
synocheus 
soizein 
diamoné 
synechés 
pistis 
systoichos 
somatikos 
somatoeides 
phthora 
kosmikos 
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VvoOnOIs 

a8 poioua 
SiatrAoKn 
yiyveobai 
yevvay (pass.) 
eyyiveotat 
TIPOEPXEO PAL 
YEVEOIS 
OULLETPICA 
KO1VOS 
KOIVOVIA 
TEAELOS 
TeAEo1OUPY OS 
TEAELOUV 
CTTOTEAEIV 
TEAEOS 
TEAELOTNS 
A&TOKATAOTACIS 
TTOIKIAOS 
OuUTTANpoUy 
ouvOetos 
OUUTTAT|PWO1S 
OUOTAOIS 
TTEP1OXT} 

iA 8a 
Evvola 
éTt1BoAT| 
VOnNUa 
OULPOVvin 
&TOUOS 
K@VOVv 
oxTa 
OUVATITELV 
TrApaBoAn 
OUVAaTITELV 
OUVEKTIKOS 
OUVOXEUS 
ow, Celv 
Siapovn 
OuvEXT|S 
TIOTIS 
OUOTOLKOS 
OWUATIKOS 
owpatosidns 
plopa 
KOOUIKOS 


cosmos 
count (v) 

countable 
craftsman 

Cratylus 

create 

creation 

creation (object created) 
creative 

creative process 
creator 

custom 


cycle 
cylinder 


daemon 

dance (v.) 

dark 

day 

death 

define 

defining (characteristic) 
defining characteristic 
definite article (gramm.) 
definition 
definition 

degree (astronomy) 
Demeter 
demi-god 
Demiurge 
Demiurgic 
demonstrate 
demonstration 
dense 

depend 

depend upon 
depth 

desire 

destructible 
deterioration 
dialectician 
dialogue 
Difference 
different 

different 
dimension 


English-Greek glossary 


kosmos 
arithmein 
arithmétos 
technités 
Kratylos 
démiourgein 
potéesis 
démiourgéma 
démiourgikos 
démiourgia 
démiourgos 
nomos 
periodos 
kylindros 


daim6on 
choreuein 
skoteinos 
hémera 
thanatos 
aphorizein 
idios 
idiotés 
arthron 
aphorismos 
logos 
moira 
Démétér 
hémitheos 
démiourgos 
démiourgikos 
apodeiknuein 
apodeixis 
pachys 
exaptein 
exértésthai 
bathos 
orexis 
phthartos 
bhyphesis 
dialektikos 
logos 
heterotés 
heteros 
thateros 
paratasis 
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KOOUOS 
api6ueiv 
&p18untos 
TeXviTns 
KpatuAos 
Snuloupyeiv 
TroINnols 
SnulovUpy nua 
STUIOUPY KOS 
Sruloupyia 
SUIoupyos 
vOuos 
Trepiodos 
KUAIVvdpos 


Saivoov 
Xopevelv 
OKOTELVOS 
TUES 
PdvaTtos 
&popigeiv 
18105 
id160TNS 
&pbpov 
A&POPIOYOS 
Aoyos 

Loipa 
Anuntne 
TyiBEos 
SnuIoupyos 
STLIOUEY KOS 
a&trodeikvveiv 
&rdde1€15 
TTAXUS 
eCQtrtelv 
e€netiovai 
Bados 
dpe€is 
plapTos 
Upeois 
SIGAEKTIKOS 
Aoyos 
étepotns (opp. TauTdtns) 
ETEPOS 
OaTEpos 
TAPATAGIS 


Dionysius 
discordent 
discourse 
discursive 
discursive 
discursive thought 
disorder 
disorderly 
disposition 
dissimilar 
dissimilarity 
dissolution 
dissolve 
distance 
distinguish 
divide 

divine in form 
divine, to make 
divinely inspired 
divinity 
divisibility 
divisible 
divisible 
division 
dodocahedron 
dog 

dual in form 


dyad 


earth 

East 

eccentric 

ecliptic 

ecliptic (circle/path of the) 
effect 

effect 

Eiréné (Peace) 
element 

empyrian 

encompass, such as to 
encosmic 

engender 
enlightened 
enmattered 

ensoul 

ensouled 


English-Greek glossary 


Dionysos 
plémmeles 
logos 
dianoétikos 
metabatikos 
dianoia 
ataxia 
ataktos 
hexis 
anomoios 
anomoiotés 
lysis 

lyein 
apostéma 
diakrinein 
merizein 
theoeidés 
ektheoun 
entheos 
theotés 
merismos 
merizomienos 
meristos 
diairesis 
dédekaedron 
kyon 
dyoeidés 
dyas 


ge 
anatolikos 
ekkentros 
loxos 
zoidiakos 
aitiaton 
apotelesma 
Eiréné 
stoicheion 
empyrios 
periléptikos 
enkosmtios 
gennan 
epoptikos 
enylos 
psychoun 
empsychos 
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Aidvucos 
TAT UUEAT|S 
Aoyos 
Siavontikos 
LEeTAPATIKOS 
Siavoia 
a&tafia 
G&TOAKTOS 
é€15 
&VOUOLOS 
&VvopoloTns 
AvoIs 

Avelv 
&troo THO 
Siakpiveiv 
uepideiv 
Oe0e1515 
éKOEoUV 
évOeos 
8eoTN5 
UEPIO LOS 
uepiGouevos 
UEPLOTOS 
diaipeois 
Saodexaedpov 
KUOOV 
Su0e1515 
Suds 


yi 
AVATOAIKOS 
EKKEVTPOS 
Aogds 
GwdiaKos 
aiTlaTtov 
TTOTEAEO UO 
Eiptvn 
OTO1XEiov 
EUTTUPLOS 
TEPIATNTITIKOS 
€YKOOUIOS 
yevvan 
ETTOTTTIKOS 
EVUAOS 
wuxouv 
EUWUKOS 


ensoulment 
epicycle 
Epinomis 
equality 
equator 
equinox 
essentially constitute 
eternal 
eternity 
eternity 
Eudemus 
Eudoxos 
Eunomia (Good 
Governance) 
Euphrosyné (Good Cheer) 
even (number) 
everlasting 
everlastingness 
evident 
excellence 
exegesis, to provide an 
exhalation 
exhalation 
existence 
explanation 
extend 
extended 
extension 
extension 
extensionless 
exterior discourse 
extreme term 


fact 

false 

familiar 
fastest 

fate 

fate 

father 
father-begotten 
female 
female Titan 
fiery 

fill in/out/up 
final 


final cause 


English-Greek glossary 


psychosis 
epikyklos 
Epinomis 
isotés 
isémerinos 
isémeria 
sympléroun 
aidios 
aidiotés 
aion 
Eudémos 
Eudoxos 
Eunomia 


Eupbrosyné 
artios 

aidios 
aidiotés 
phaneros 
areté 
exégeisthai 
anathymiasis 
aporroia 
hyparxis 
aitia 
diateinein 
diastatos 
diastasis 
diastéma 
adiastatos 
prophorikos (logos) 
akrotés 


pragma 
pseudeés 
gnorimos 
tachistos 
heimarmené 
moira 
pater 
patrogeneés 
thélys 
Titanis 
empyrios 
sympléroun 
eschatos 
teliké aitia 
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WUX wos 
éTriKUKAOS 
*Etrivouis 
iootns 
ionuEpivos 
ionuepia 
OUUTTAT| POUV 
&id105 
GadioT Ns 
aicv 
Ev8nuos 
EUSo0&os 
Etvouia 


Evgpoouvn 
GPTIOS 
a&id10¢5 
&iS1oT Ns 
PavEepos 
&peTr 
e€nyeiovar 
avabupiaols 
a&Troppoia 
Utrap€is 
aitin 
Siateiverv 
SiaoTtatés 
Sido TACIS 
Sido TH Ya 
&S1GOTATOS 
TPOPopIKds (Adyos) 
&KPOTNS 


TIPO y Ua 
peudns 
YVOPILOS 
TAXIOTOS 
eluapuevTy 
Loipa 
TATTP 
TATPOYEVTIS 
OT)Aus 
Titavis 
EUTTUPIOS 
OUUTTANpOUV 
EOXATOS 
TEAIKT] aiTia 


fine 


finishing touches, to put on 


fire 

first 

first principle 
fit 

fixed (stars) 
font 

Fontal 
footed, having feet 
forgetting 
form 

form 

form 
formless 
foundation 
fraction 


friendship 


Gaia or Earth 
genealogy 
genealogy of the gods 
generate 
generated 
generation 
generation 
generation-producing 
genesis 

genuine substance 
genuinely 

genus 

gift 

gift 

goal 

god 

goddess 

godless 

good 

good in form 
goodness 

Graces 

growth principle 
guardian 


Hades 
happiness 


English-Greek glossary 


kalos 
leptourgein 
pur 

protos 
arché 
epharmozein 
aplanés 
pege 
péegatios 
pezos 

léthé 

eidos 

idea 
morphé 
aneideos 
hypostasis 
morion 


philia 


ge 
genealogia 
theogonia 
gennan 
genétos 
apogennesis 
genesis 
genesiourgos 
genesis 

he ontos ousia 
ontos 

genos 

déron 

dosis 

telos 

theos 

thea 

atheos 
agathos 
agathoeidés 
agathotés 
Charites 
phytikon 
phroura 


Haideés 
eudaimonia 
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KOAOS 
AgtTrTOUpyEiv 
Trp 

TEPC TOS 
&pXT| 
EQAPLOCEIV 
&trAavns 
™myN 

TIN yaios 
TreCOsS 
Anon 

€1505 

iSéa 

Lopgn 
&veidSeos 
UTTOOTAOIS 
UopIOV 
@lAia 


ya 
yeveaAoyia 
Beoyovia 
yevvav 
YEVNTOS 
croyevv ols 
YEVEOIS 
yeveoioupy os 
YEVEOIS 

1 6vTws OvoIAX 
OVTWS 

yéevos 

Sapov 

S015 

TEAOS 

8ed5 

Bec 

&Oeos 
oyabds 
&yaboed15 
&yabortns 
Xapites 
@UTIKOV 
ppoupa 


Aidns 
eUSalpovia 


English-Greek glossary 


harmonised 
harmony 

health 

hear 

heart 

Hearth 

heaven 
hebdomadic 
Hebe 

Hecate 

helical 

helix 

helmsman 

henad 
Hephaestus 

Hera 

Heracles 
Heraclides (of Pontus) 
herd 

Hermes 

hero 

hexad 

hidden 

highest form 
highest gradation 
Hipparchus (astronomer) 
holy 

Homer 
homocentric 
hook of spindle (myth of Er) 
horoscope 
human 

human 
hypercosmic 
hypostasis 
hypothesis 
hypothetical 


Jamblichus 
idea 
ignorance 
illuminate 
illuminate 
illumination 
illumination 
image 


enarmonios 
harmonia 
bygeia 
akouein 
kardia 
Hestia 
ouranos 
hebdomadikos 
Heébé 
Hecate 
helikoeidés 
helix 
kubernétés 
henas 
Hephaistos 
Hera 
Herakles 
Heérakeidés 
agelé 
Hermés 
héros 

hexas 
kryphios 
akrotés 
akrotés 
Hipparchos 
hagnos 
Homeéros 
homokentros 
agkistron 
héroskopos 
anthropikos 
anthropinos 
hyperkosmios 
hypostasis 
hypothesis 
hypothetikos 


Tamblichos 
idea 
agnoia 
ellampein 
epilampein 
eklampsis 
ellampsis 
agalma 
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EVAPLOVIOS 
&pyovia 
Uysia 
&Kouvelv 
Kapdia 
Eotia 
oupaves 
EBSOUASIKOS 
HBn 

Exatn 
EAIKOE1S1)5 
EAE 
KuBepyntns 
Eva 
“Heaiotos 
“Hoa 
Heakatis 
Heakasidns 
ayéeAn 
Epuijs 

pws 

eed 
KpU@IOS 
o&KpOoTN5 
&KpoT Ns 
ImTrapxos 
ayvos 
“Ounpos 
OUOKEVTPOS 
&yKIOTPOV 
GPOOKOTIOS 
avOpcoTrikds 
&vOperTtivos 
UTTEPKOOUIOS 
UTTOOTAOIS 
uTroBEoIs 
uTro8_eTIKOS 


TauBAlKos 
id€ax 
&yvoia 
EAAGUTTELV 
éTTIAGUTTELV 
EKAQUYIS 
EAAAUWIS 
oyaAya 


image 

image 

image 
imagination 
imitate 

imitate 
imitation 
imitation 
immaculate 
immaterial 
immobile 
immortal 
imperfect 
impossible 
impression 
inaccessible 
inactive 
inanimate 
incidental property 
include, such as to 
incommensurable 
incomplete 
incorporeal 
incorporeal 
indefinite 
indestructible 
indestructible 
indestructible 
indicate 
indication, sure 
individual 
individual 
indivisible 
indivisible 
ineffable 
ineffable 
inequality 
inexpressible 
inferior 
inferiority 
infinite 

infinite in power 
infinity 

inhere 

innate 

innate 


English-Greek glossary 


eidélon 
eikoén 
indalma 
phantasia 
apomimeisthai 
mimeisthai 
miméma 
mimesis 
achrantos 
aulos 
akinétos 
athanatos 
atelés 
adynatos 
typos 

abatos 
anenergétos 
apsychos 
symbebékos 
periektikos 
asymmetros 
atelés 
asomatos 
aulos 
aoristos 
alytos 

an olethros 
aphthartos 
endeikynai 
tekmérion 
idios 
merikos 
amereés 
ameristos 
aporrétos 
arretos 
anisotes 
aphrastos 
katadeesteros 
hyphesis 
apeiros 
apeirodynamos 
apeiria 
enyparchein 
homophyés 
symphyés 
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eiS@Aov 
eikoov 
ivSaAya 
pavTacia 
ATrouIEIOBa 
uleio8oa 
wipnua 
uipnots 

&X pavTos 
&uAos 
&kivntos 
&OdvaTOS 
&TEAT|S 
&SUvatos 
TUTTOS 
&Patos 
cvevepyTT0s 
Gyuxos 
oupBeBnkds 
TIEPIEKTIKOS 
GOULNETPOS 
&teAT/5 
AOWUATOS 
&uAos 
KOPIOTOS 
GAUTOS 
cvadebpos 
&pdaptos 
évSelkUva1 
TEKUT) P1OV 
{S105 
LEPIKOS 
&uepns 
&UEPLOTOS 
croppntos 
&ppntos 
a&viodT 5 
&ppaotos 
KATASEEOTEPOS 
Upeois 
&re1p0s 
crre1poSuvayos 
aTreipia 
EVUTTAPXEIV 
Ovo@uT|s 
ouRpUns 


innumerable 
inscribe 
inseparable 
inseparable 
inseparable 
instrument 
instrumental 
intellect 
intellect, endowed with 
intellection 
intellectual 
intelligible 
intermediary 
intermediary 
intermediate 
intermediate 
interpenetrate 
interpret 
interpret 
interpret 
interpreter 
interval 
invariant 
invariant 
invisible 
invisible 
invocation 
irrational 
irrefutable 
irregular 

Isis 


Julian (the Theurgist) 
Jupiter (planet) 
Justice (goddess) 


kind 

kindle 

king 

know 

known, capable of being 
Kronos 


latitude 
latitude 
law 


English-Greek glossary 


aperiégétos 
engraphein 
achoristos 
adiazeuktos 
anekphoitétos 
organon 
organikos 
nous 
ennous 
noésis 
noeros 
noétos 
mesos 
mesoteés 
mesos 
mesotes 
phoitan 
akouein 
akroasthai 
exégeisthai 
exégetés 
diastéma 
aklinés 
aplaneés 
aoratos 
aphanés 
agoge 
alogos 
anelengktos 
anomalos 
Isis 


Hioulianos 
Dis 
Diké 


genos 
anaptein 
basileus 
gignoskein 
gnorimos 
Kronos 


platos 


topos 
nomos 
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carepinyntos 
eyy pagelv 
SX @PIOTOS 
&510CEUKTOS 
dvexpoitntos 
dpyavov 
opyavikos 
vous 

Evvous 
Vvonols 
VOEPOS 
vonTtos 
UEoOS 
YEoOTNS 
UETOS 
YEoOTNS 
oiTav 
&Kouvelv 
oKpocobar 
e€nysiovai 
e€nyntns 
SicoTHYVa 
GKAIVT)S 
a&trAavns 
GKOPATOS 
&povns 
ayoyn 
dAoyos 
vEAEYKTOS 
AVOUAAOS 


“lois 


JouAlaves 
Ais 
Aixn 


Yéevos 

ava tev 
Baoileus 
ylyvooxelv 
YVOPINOS 
Kepdvos 


TTAATOS 
TOTTOS 
VOUOS 


English-Greek glossary 


law, sacred 

lawful 

Laws (Plato’s) 
leader 

leading gods 
leisure 

Leo (constellation) 
level 

liberated 

life 

life giving/engendering 
life, way of 
lifespan 

light 

light 

limit (opp. &ctteipov) 
limitation 

living being 
Living Being Itself 
longitude 

love 

lover of spectacles 
lunar 

lunar 


male 
masculine, be 
mass 

master 
material 
material things 
mathematical 
mathematics 
matter 
measure 
measure, lacking 
measure, to 
middle 
mixture 
monad 

month 

Moon 

Moon (full) 
Moon (Oracles and Orphics) 
mortal 

mother 


thesmos 
themis 
Nomoi 
hegemén 
hégemones (theot) 
scholé 
leén 

taxis 
apolytos 
20 
zOlogonos 
bios 

bios 
phaos 
phos 
peras 
peratosis 
z010n 
autozdion 
mekos 
eros 
philotheamén 
ménaios 
seléniakos 


arren 
arrenousthai 
ongkos 
despotés 
hylaios 

ta enyla 
mathématikos 
mathémata 
hylé 
metron 
ametros 
metrein 
mesos 
mixis 
monas 

mén 

seléné 
panselénos 
mén 
thnétos 
méter 
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8equds 
OéuIs 

Nouo1 
TYEUOv 
Tryeudves (B01) 
OXOAT| 
AEwv 

TaEls 
&TOAUTOS 
Gon 
Gwoydovos 
Bios 

Bios 

@aos 

pers 

TTEDAS 
TEPATWOIS 
CGaov 
auToGaov 
UTKoS 
EPUS 
plAovecuaov 
UTVvaios 
OEANVIAKOS 


cppnv 
&ppevotioba1 
oyKos 
SeotroT Ns 
UWAaios 

TH EVUAa 
padnpatiKos 
pabpata 
vAn 

UETPOV 
G&ueTpos 
ueTtpEiv 
UECOS 

uigis 

yovas 

tv 

oeANvn 
TTAVOEATVOS 
tv 

8vnTtos 
untnp 


English-Greek glossary 


motion 

motion 
motionless 
movable 

moved by another 
moved by itself 
multi-formed 
multiplication 
multiply 
multitude 

Muse 

mystic rites, he who practises 
mystical 


name 
name-giver 
nativities (astrology) 
natural 

nature 

nature, study of 
necessity 

next to 

Night 
night-and-a-day 
North 

nourishment 
number 

number (v) 
Number Itself 
number six 
Numenius 
numerable 

nurse 


obvious 
obvious 
occultation 
odd (number) 
odd (number) 


One, the 
one-of-a-kind 
opinion 
opposite 
opposition 
Oracle 


kinésis 

phora 

akinétos 
kinéton, to 
heterokinétos 
autokinétos 
polyeidés 
pollaplasiasmos 
pollaplasiazein 
pléthos 

Mousa 
telestikos 
mystikos 


onoma 
onomatothetés 
genethlialogia 
physikos 
physis 
physiologia 
ananké 
prosechés 

Nyx 
nychthémeron 
boreios 

trophé 
arithmos 
arithmein 
autoarithmos 
hexas 
Nouménios 
arithmétos 
trophos 


enarges 
phaneros 
epiprosthésis 
perissos 
perittos 


hen, to 
monogeneés 
doxa 
antithesis 
enantiosis 
logion 
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kivnols 

popa 

&kivntos 

KIVTOV, TO 
ETEPOKIVT|TOS 
avutoKivntos 
TroAuEl515 
TTOAAATIAQO LAO UOS 
TrOAAaTIAGOIGCElV 
TIAT|805 

Motioa 
TEAEOTIKOS 
UWUOTIKOS 


dvoua 
dvopaTtovEeTns 
yevedAlaroyia 
@UOIKOS 

Quols 
puoloAoyia 
avayKn 
TEPODEX TIS 
Nvé 
vuxOUEpov 
Bopstos 
pogt 
&p18yos 
a&pidueiv 
auToapi6uos 
EEdS 
Nouytwvios 
&pi8untos 
TPOPOS 


tvapynis 
PavEpos 
eTTITIPOOONOIS 
TTEPIOO OS 
TTEpITTOs, Opp. 
GPTIOS 

év, TO 
MovoyevT|s 
80Ea 
avTtibeois 
EVAVTIWOIS 
Adylov 


oracle 
orbit 
order 
organ 
organise 
origin 
original 
originary 
Orpheus 
Orphic 
Osiris 


Pan 

paradigm 

part 

part 

part 

partial or particular 

participant 

participant 

participate 

participated 

participated (in) 

participation 

participation 

partless 

paternal 

perceptible 

perception 

perceptual 

perfect, adj. 

perfect, such as to 

perfect, to 

perfection 

Peripatetic 

permeate 

perpetual 

Phaedo (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

Phaedrus (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

Phanes 

Philebus (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

philosopher 

physical 


English-Greek glossary 


chrésméidia 
periphora 
taxis 
organon 
diakosmein 
arché 
protos 
archégikos 
Orpheus 
Orphikos 


Osiris 


Pan 
paradeigma 
meros 
moira 
morion 
merikos 
methektos 
metochos 
metechein 
methektos 
metechomenos 
methexis 
metousia 
ameres 
patrikos 
aisthétos 
aisthanesthai, to 
aisthétikos 
teleios 
telesiourgos 
teleioun 
teleiotés 
Peripatétikos 
phoitan 
aidios 
Phaidon 


Phaidros 


Phanés 
Philébos 


philosophos 
physikos 
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XPNOV@SIa 
TIEPIPOPG 
TaEIs 
dpyavov 
SiaKoousiv 
exh 
TIPGOTOS 
Spxny Kos 
‘Opes 
‘OpeiKds 
*Ooipis 


lov 
TrAapadery ua 
LEPOS 

poipa 

UoploVv 
MEPIKOS 

yeBeK TOs 
UETOXOS 
UETEXELV 
uebeKTOs 
UETEXOLEVOS 
yedeEis 
UETOUTIA 
cuepr)s 

TAT PIKOS 
aio8ntds 
aiobaveo8ai, TO 
aio8ntiKds 
TEAELOS 
TeAEo1OUPY OS 
TEAELOUV 
TEAELOTNS 
Tlepitrat tikes 
PolTtav 
a&id105 
DMatidav 


Doaidpos 


Odvns 
DiAnBos 


@lAdoogos 
QUO1KOS 


English-Greek glossary 


physics 

place 

planet 

planet Jupiter 
planet Mars 
plant 

Plato 

Platonist 
pleasure 

plenum 

Plotinus 

plural, make 
plurality 

pneuma 

point 

pole 

Porphyry 
portion 
Poseidonius 
possible 
potentially 
power 

predicate (v) 
predominance 
pre-exist 
pre-exist 
pre-exist 
pre-existence 
prefigure 
preliminary causal manner, in a 
preservation 
preserve 
primary-effective 
principle 

prior 

privation 
probable 
proceed 
procession 
product 

product of activity 
production 
proof 

property 
property (distinctive) 
property (unique or specific) 


ta physika 
topos 
planétés 
Zeus 

Arés 

phyton 
Platon 
Platonikos 
hédoné 
pléréma 
Pl6tinos 
pléthyein 
pléthos 
pneuma 
sémeion 
polos 
Porphyrios 
morion 
Poseidénios 
dynatos 
dynamei 
dynamis 
katégorein 
epikrateia 
proeinai 
protiparchein 
protiphistanai 
protipostasis 
prolambanein 
kat? aitian 
soteria 
phrourein 
protourgos 
arché 
proteron 
sterésis 
pithanos 
proerchesthai 
parodos 
gennéma 
energéma 
apogennésis 
tekmérion 
pototes 
idiotés 
idiéma 
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TH PUTIKK 
TOTTOS 
TrAavTTNS 
Zeus 

Apns 

@uUTOV 
TIA&toov 
TlAatoovikds 
T/Sovn 

TTAT| POONA 
TIAw Tivos 
TrAnOvev 
TIAT805 
TrveU 
OT|MEIOV 
TTOAOS 
Tlop@upios 
Uoplov 
Tlooe1Saov105 
Suvatdos 
Suvauer 
SUVauIs 
KaTnyopeiv 
ETTIKDATELO 
TIPOEIVaL 
TIPOUTTAPYXElV 
TPOUPIOTAVAL 
TTPOUTTOOTACIS 
TIpoAauBavelv 
Kat’ aitiav 
owTnpia 
ppoupsiv 
TIPWTOUPY OS 
dpxh 
TIPOTEPOV 
OTEPT|OIS 
TrIBavds 
TIPOEPXEO PAL 
TAPOSOS 
yevvnua 
evepy NLA 
atroyevv ois 
TEKUT|PIOV 
TIOLOTNS 
id160TNS 
iSicoua 


prophetic 
proportion 
providence 
providential 
providential care, lacking 
proximate 
psychic 
Ptolemy 
pure 

pure 
purpose 
puzzle 
puzzled, be 


Pythagorean 


rank 

rank 

ratio 

rational 

rational-forming principle 

reason (v) 

reasonable 

reasoning, faculty of 

receive 

receptacle 

receptive 

recollection 

rectilinear motion, to 
undergo 

region 

regular 

regularity 

re-kindle 

relation 

remain (in a place or state) 

represent 

Republic (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

resolve (a question) 

Resource (cf. Symposium) 

Rest (opp. Motion) 

retrogradation 

retrogradation 


return to same point (v) 
return to same/original 
point/position (n) 


English-Greek glossary 


muantikos 
analogia 
pronoia 
pronoétikos 
a-pronoétos 
prosechés 
psychikos 
Ptolemaios 
hagnos 
katharos 
proairesis 
aporia 
aporein 
Pythagoreios 


systoichia 

taxis 

logos 

logikos 

logos 
logizesthai 
eulogos 
logizomenon 
hypodechesthai 
hypodoché 
epitédeios 
anamneéesis 
euthyporeisthai 


klima 
homalos 
homolotés 
anazopyrein 
schesis 
menein 
apeikazein 
Politeia 


lyein 

Poros 

stasis 
aphairesis 
hypopodismos 


apokathistasthai 
apokatastasis 
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LQAVTIKOS 
avaroyia 
TIPOVOLA 
TIPOVOTTIKOS 
ITPOVONTOS 
TIPOOEXT|S 
WUX1KOS 
TItoAeuatos 
ayvos 
Kabapds 
TIPpOaipEcls 
atropia 
c&tropeiv 
Tlu8aydpstos 


OUOTOIXIa 
TaEIs 

Aoyos 

Aoy kos 
Aoyos 
AoyiGeoba 
eVAOYOS 
Aoy1Gouevov 
UTrodéxeo8a1 
UTrodoxn 
ETTITTSELOS 
avauvnois 
euBuTropEio ba 


KAipa 
6uaAds 
OparoTns 
evaGooTrupeiv 
OXEOIS 

Uévelv 
a&rerkaCeiv 
TloArteia 


Avelv 

Tld6pos 

otdois (opp. Kivjats) 

APAIPEoIS 

UtroTroS10 yds (opp. 
TPOTTOS1O NOs) 

a&troKabiotacba1 

ATOKATAOTACIS 


English-Greek glossary 


revelation 

reversion 

revert 

rising (of planet) 

rites, sacred 

rotation 

rotation 

rotation 

Ruler of the Cosmos (planet) 


Sabazios 

sacred 

sacrifice 

Same (opp. Difference, the 
Different) 

Sameness 

Saturn 

Saturn (planet) 

science 

scientific 

season 

second 

secondary 

secondary by-product 

secondary way or manner, ina 

sect 

seer 

self-manifestation 

self-motive 

self-revealing 

senior 

sense faculty (opp. intellectual) 

sense perception 

sensible 

sensible particulars 

separable 

sequence 

series 

shape 

shape 

share, to have a 

share, to have a 

shine 

sight 

similar, make 

similarity 


ekphansis 
epistrophé 
epistrephein 
phasis 
teletes 
kyklesis 
periagogé 
periphora 
kosmokrator 


Sabazios 
hieros 
thysia 
tauto(n) 


tautotés 
phainon 
Kronos 
epistémé 
epistémonikos 
hora 

deuteros 
deuteros 
hysterogenés 
deuteros 
hairesis 
mantis 
autophaneia 
autokinétos 
autoptos 
presbyteros 
aisthétikos 
aisthésis 
aisthétos 

ta gignomena 
choristos 
proégesis 
Sera 

morphé 
schéma 
metalambanein 
metalanchanein 
epilampein 
opsis 
homoioun 
homoiosis 
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EKPAVOIS 
ETIOTPOMT 
ETTIOTPEGEIV 
Pacis 

TEAETES 
KUKANO1S 
TIEPIAYWYT| 
TIEPIPOPG 
KOOUOKPATOP 


ZaBaClos 

igpds 

Buoia 

TauTd(v), TavTd(v), TO 


TAUTOTNS 
paivoov 
Kedvos 
ETLOTTUN 
ETTIOTTUOVIKOS 
copa 

SeUTEpOS 
SeUTEPOS 
UoTepoyevnys 
SEUTEPCOS 
aipeois 

UAVTIS 
auUTOPavEra 
avutoKivntos 
QUTOTITOS 
TIPEOPUTEPOS 
aic8nTtiKds 
aio8nots 
aic8ntds 
ylyvoueva, TX 
XKOPIOTOS 
TIPOTNY NOIS 
OE1Pa 

Hopgn 

oxTua 
peToAauBavelv 
yeToAay Xavelv 
éTTIAGUTTELV 
Sys 

6yoO1oUV 
6YLOIWO1S 


simplicity 

sin (v) 

singularity 

Sirens 

Socrates 

solar 

solid (number, proportion, 
thing) 

solstice (time) 

solution 

Sophist (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

Sosicrates 

soul 

soul of the universe 

soul of the universe 

soulless 

source 

south 

special 

species 

speech 

sphere 

spherical 

spherical in form 

spindle (myth of Er) 

spirited part of soul 

stable 

star 

star 

Statesman (title of Platonic 
dialogue) 

station (astron.) 

statue 

statue-making 

stimulate 

Stoics 

Strato of Lampsacus 

strength 

sub-celestial 

subject 

sub-lunary 

subsistence 

substrate 

subtraction 

summer (solstice) 


English-Greek glossary 


haplotées 
hamartanein 
monosis 
Seirénes 
Sékratées 
héliakos 


stereos 


tropikon 
lysis 
Sopbistés 


Sdsikratés 
psyché 

be holé psyché 
he tou pantos psyché 
apsychos 

pege 

notios 
exairetos 
eidos 

logos 

sphaira 
sphairikos 
sphairoeidés 
atraktos 
thymoeides 
monimos 
aster 

astron 
Politikos 


sterigmos 
agalma 
agalmatopoios 
egeirein 
Stoas, hoi apo tés 
Straton 
sthenos 
hypouranios 
hypokeimenon 
hyposelénos 
hyparxis 
hypokeimenon 
aphairesis 
therinos 
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aTrAOTNS 
cuaptaveiv 
LOVOOIS 
DElpTivEs 
DoKeaTns 
TALAKOS 
OTEPEOS 


TPOTTIKOV 
AvoIs 
LOPlOT TS 


ZOOIKEaATNS 
yuxn 

4 OA WuxXT 
T| TOU TravTos WUT 
oyuxos 
myn 
VOTIOS 
e€aipeTos 
i505 

Aoyos 
opaipa 
OPALPIKOS 
opaiposidr)s 
O&TPAKTOS 
8upoe1d1)5 
UOVILOS 
coTTNp 
G&oTpov 
TIoAit1Kés 


OTNPLY HOS 
o&yanua 

OY AAUATOTTOLOS 
eysipeiv 

ZTOGS, Of ATO TIS 
ZTPATOOV 
o8évos 
Utroupavios 
UTTOKEILEVOV 
UTTOOEATVOS 
Utrap€is 
UTTOKEIEVOV 
Apaipecis 
Oepivos 


summon 
Sun 
superiority 
supervene 
sustaining 
Sybil 
symbol 
symmetry 
sympathetic 
Symposium 


Tartarus 

teach 

teacher 

temporal 

temporal 

terminating stage 
(of procession) 

terrestrial 

tetrachtys 

tetrad 

tetradic 

Thaleia 

Theaetetus 

Theodore (of Asine) 

theologian 

Theophrastus 

theoretical 

theory 

theosopher 

theurgist 

theurgist 

theurgy 

thing 

think 

through participation 

throughout eternity 

Timaeus 

time 

Titan 

token 

totality 

trace 

tradition 

tradition 

tradition 


English-Greek glossary 


prokalein 
hélios 
hyperoché 
epigignesthai 
synektikos 
Sibylla 
symbolon 
symmetria 
sympathés 
Symposion 


Tartara 
didaskein 
kathégemon 
chronikos 
egchronos 
apoperatosis 


chthonios 
tetraktys 
tetras 
tetradikos 
Thaleia 
Theaitétos 
Theodoros 
theologos 
Theophrastos 
theorétikos 
theoria 
theosophos 
telestés 
theourgos 
telestiké 
pragma 
noein 

kata methexin 
diaionios 
Timaios 
chronos 
Titan 
endeigma 
pantotés 
ichnos 
akoé 
paradosis 
phemé 
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TIPOKAAEIV 
TAlos 
UTrepoyxn) 
etttyiyveo8at 
OUVEKTIKOS 
ZIPUAAG 
oULBoAov 
OUMMETPIA 
oupTraérs 
DUUTTOOLOV 


Tdaptapa 
dS1ScoKelv 
KadnyEUov 
XPOviKds 


EYXPOVOS 
QTOTTEPATWOIS 


XOdvios 
TETPOKTUS 
TETPAS 
TETPASIKOS 
Odreira 
Oeaitntos 
Oed8wpos 
BeoAoyos 
Oedppaotos 
Oewpntikos 
Bewopia 
8edcogos 
TEAEOTNS 
Beoupyos 
TEAEOTIKT) 
TIPS y Ua 
voeiv 

Kata pedeElv 
Sialavicos 
Tipaios 
XPOvos 
Titdav 
Evdelryua 
TAVTOTNS 
ixvos 

&kon) 
TrApadoo1s 
gnen 


transcend 
transcendent 
transition 
triad 

true 

truth 


unchangeable 
unchanging 
unclear 
understanding 
understanding, act of 
undifferentiated 
undivided 
unequal 
unfolding 
ungenerated 
unification 
unified 
uni-form 
uni-form 
unify 
union 
unitary 
universal 
universal 
universal 
universal soul 
universals 
universals 
universe 
unknowable 
unlimited 
unmediated 
unparticipated 
unrelated 
up there (in the realm of 
intelligibles) 
uplifting 
Ursa major 


varied 

vehicle 

Venus (planet) 

verb 

vestibule (cf. Philebus 64c) 


English-Greek glossary 


extirésthai 
exéirémenos 
metabasis 
trias 

aléthés 
alétheia 


anexallaktos 
akinétos 
amydros 
gnosis 
gnosis 
adiaphoros 
ameristos 
anisos 
anelixis 
agenétos 
hendsis 
heniaios 
henoeidés 
monoeides 
henoun 
henosis 
heniaios 
holikos 
holos 
katholou 
he holé psyché 
ta hola 

ta katholou 
pan, to 
agnostos 
apeiros 
amesos 
amethektos 
aschetos 
ekei 


anagogos 
Arktos 


potkilos 
ochéma 
Aphrodité 
rhéma 
prothyron 
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e€nerjodar 
e€TIPTLEVOS 
LEeTaBaols 
TPIAOS 

aA Ors 
GANPELH 


a&veFaAAakTos 
&kivntos 
GuUdspos 
YVvaois 
YVvaois 
&S1cpopos 
QUEPIOTOS 
&vioos 
QveAl€15 
oyév tos 
EVWOIS 
EVIATOS 
évoeld1)5 
povoeidn5 
évouv 
EVWOIS 
EVIAIOS 
6A1KOS 

6AOS 
KadoAou 

7 OAN uxt 
Ta OAM 

Ta KAaBOAOU 
Tav, TO 
S&yVaotos 
Grrelpos 
&UETOS 
&uedeKTOS 
OOXETOS 
éKei 


avay wy os 
ApKtos 


TTOIKIAOS 
OX TUa 
Agpoditn 
PTya 
TIpdofUpoOV 


virtue 

visible 

visible, highly 
vital 

void 


wandering [planetary bodies] 


water 
well-ordered 
West 

whole 


whole, in a manner that is 


wholeness 

wholly-complete 

whorl (cf. myth of Er) 

will 

winged 

wings, shedding of 
(cf. Phaedrus) 

wisdom 

word 

word 

word 

word 

World Soul 

worship 


year 
young 


Zeus 

Zeus 

Zodiac 

Zodiac, sign of 
Zodiac, sign of 
zone-free (Or. Chald.) 
zoo-ogony 


English-Greek glossary 


areté 
horatos 
enarges 
z6tikos 
kenon 


planémenos 
hydor 
eutaktos 
dysis 

holos 
holikos 
holotés 
holotelés 
sphondylos 
boulésis 
pténon 
pterorryésis 


phronésis 
lexis 

logos 

onoma 

rhéma 

he hole psyché 
thréskeia 


eniautos 
neos 


Dis 

Zeus 
zoidiakos 
zoidion 
sémeion 
azonikos 
zoiogonia 


&peTh 
OpaTos 
tvapyris 
Gootikds 
KEVvOv 


TTAQVGOUEVOS 
Udap 
EUTAKTOOS 
SUvo1s 

6A0S 

OAIKOS 
OAOTNS 
OAOTEATS 
OpovduAos 
BovAnots 
TTNVOv 
TITEPOPEUNOIS 


Ppovnols 
AéE1s 

Aoyos 
Svoua 

PT\pax 

7 SAN wuxh 
OpnoxKeia 


EVIAUTOS 
vEOS 


Ais 

Zeus 
Gwd1akes 
Gwdiov 
OTMEIOV 
A&Caovikos 
Gwoyovia 
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Greek word index 


A 


&Bdxiov, abacus 145.24. 

&Patos, inaccessible 14.14. 

&yaGoeiS1)s, boniform 6.27 

a&yabds, good 14.24; 16.14; 16.15; 71.15; 
105.13 

TO &yaddv, a good 3.25; 4.6; 6.3; 6.29; 

7:63 7.83 7.123 7-143, 7-183. 7:243 17.145 
20.21} 22.7; 25.10; 49.133 71.223 
81.33; 82.6; 82.26; 98.18; 141.7; 
benefit 89.24; goodness 124.11; the 
Good 12.10; 12.22; 14.18; 14.28; 
29.2; 66.15; 69.14; 83.2; 83.10; the 
good 10.26; 14.25; 71.20; 116.13 

a&yabdtns, goodness 44.25; 52.12; 114.22 

&ya®oupyia, beneficence 2.24 

a&yaboupyés, beneficent 6.28 

&yoaua, image 1.5; 3.3; 4.18; 4.19; 4.235 
4-315 5-15 5-165; 5.253 5-293 5.303 5-325 
6.7; 6.23; 6.24; 41.31; 41.32; 69.3; 
69.3; 69.16; statue 6.14; 89.21; 155.19 

&yoANaToTrolds, statue-making 6.10 

ayyeAikds, angelic 108.10; &. yévn, angels 
126.21 

&yyeAros, angel 109.18; 109.22; 140.31; 
that which informs 104.31 

ayeddpyns, ‘captain’ 132.3 

&yéAn, herd 131.21 

&yévntos, ungenerated 16.30; 38.5; 38.7; 
38.7; 47-16; incapable of generation 
50.1; 51.10 

&yxiotpov, hook (of spindle) 138.22; 
147-24 

Ayaata, Beauty (Aglaia) 119.3 

ayaaivev, beautify 119.3 

ayvos, pure 107.17; holy 131.30 

&yvoeiv, fail to know 78.6; be ignorant of 
149.30; be unaware of 153.13 

&yvoia, ignorance 41.19; 44.5 

&yvwortos, unknowable 101.7 


é&ywyn, invocation 20.23 

&yoovios, lacking angles 139.9 

&Saudvtivos, adamantine 1 38.24 

&Sauavtos, adamant 138.23 

&Sextos, unable to receive 42.12; lacking 
receptivity 84.22 

&81dZeuktos, inseparable 73.10 

&S1aoTdtws, in a manner that is indivisible 
138.21 

&814p80pos, indestructible 43.27 

&Sid@opos, undifferentiated 30.12; 38.11; 
40-9 

&Spavis, lacking causal efficacy 95.13 

&Suvateiv, be unable 155.26 

&SUvatos, impossible 5.14; 18.21; 18.315 
32.10; 32.13; 37.28; 37.31; 100.20; 
140.29; 159.10 

dei, always 3.9; 7-173 7-193 7-233 8.19; 9.45 
9-63 9-93 9-95 9-10; 9-10; 9.12; 9.145 
9-153 9-153 9-20; 9.203 9.293 9.305 9.325 
ET:273. 15. LO} 19.125. 05.135 15.223 
15.233 15.243 15.25; 15.29; 15.30; 
15.31; 16.15; 16.16; 17.4; 18.9; 18.30; 
O029% 2214s 29.93' 23.10) 29.2 73 
28.173 34-93 35-93 40.13; 40.24; 42.21; 
42.30; 44.21; 44.28; 47.6; 47.6; 47.6; 
49-8; 57-11; 57-133 57-14; 66.3; 67.17; 
74-7; 74.10; 79.27; 81.9; 81.13; 81.14; 
83.9; 84.32; 85.18; 86.29; 86.31; 87.2; 
88.31; 88.32; 90.26; 94.173 95-345 
96.10; 96.12; 96.25; 97.5; 100.21; 
100.22; 102.273 111.8; 111.17; 
118.243. ILO. 15 11912; 120:225 121.2; 
121.3} 121.0} 120.12; 121.13; 126.8} 
126.153; 126.24; 126.25; 127.4; 127.5} 
130.20; 143.5; 150.11; constant 54.1; 
invariably 14.12; 26.9 

6 del xpdvos, all time 72.27; eternal time 
150.2 
TO dei, Eternity 105.32 
ceiBaAt\s, evergreen 119.7 
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Greek word index 


éeikivnoia, motion of an eternal character 
9.12; (the property of being) always in 
motion 129.19 

&itroAos, having an eternal orbit 61.25 

deipavis, always visible 125.8; 125.14 

dépios, aerial 4.29; 61.30; 109.1; 109.23; 
110.23; 110.24; 110.26; 111.21; airy 
61.14; 61.19 

depioss, in an aerial manner 98.1 

é&epotropeiv, move around in the air 110.2 

&epotrdépos, traversing the air 104.24; 
106.25; 108.10; 109.23; 109.26; 
109.29; IIO.1 

depadns, having the form of air 128.20 

aCwia, lifelessness 124.12 

&Cowvikds, zone-free 127.15; 127.16 

&Zovos, independent of the zones 43.13 

&np, air 4.28; 34.28; 34.30; 61.10; 61.16; 
61.22; 61.24; 61.27; 68.1; 98.1; 108.4; 
108.11; 108.12; 108.13; 109.26; 
110.2; LII.9; LLI.13; 111.25; 111.29; 
112.75 112.0; T12.05} 113.19; 128.22; 
128.27; 135.30; 141.28; 142.6 

dOdvatos, immortal 36.32; 72.26; 110.18; 
110.23; I10.26; 142.16; 157.233 
157.293 158.4 

&Oeos, devoid of god 155.11 

&@eteiv, refuse to assent to 130.4 

&Opdos, all at once 2.15; condensed 112.11; 
simultaneous 7.1; total 150.19 

dOpoizeiv, aggregate 12.19 

&@poioua, collection 11.34 

dOpdeos, all at once 1.10; 6.3; 21.93 22.55 
50.28; 104.31 

AiyAn, Aegle 144.10 

&iB10s, eternal 1.8; 1.40; 3.6; 3.7; 4.18; 5.45 
5-73 5-16; 5.18; 6.24; 7.29; 7.32; 8.2; 
9-33 9-29; 9-29; 18.14; 18.28; 41.12; 
41.21; 41.25; 41.293 41.32; 43-10; 
52.8; 68.25; 69.1; 81.27; 117.15; 
being forever 135.6; everlasting 5.23; 
50-235 75-25 94.295 94.315 95-35 
119.28; 159.6; going on forever 
130.21; lasting forever 136.1 

é€ cu8iou, from the point of view of what 

always is 2.23 

GuSidT Ns, eternity 7.30; 8.2; 8.3; 8.6; 12.8; 
24.2; 24.12; 38.31; continuation 
forever 22.12; eternality 41.22; 
everlastingness 18.15; 75.6; 126.25 


audios, eternally 23.24; 41.1; 68.17 
Aidns, Hades 154.8 
aiei, forever 14.10 
aidépios, aetherial 43.14; 43.16; 61.12; 
67.30; 135.19 
aiOrp, aether 61.16; 61.21; 61.32; 62.1; 
62.3; 112.15; 130.17; 142.18 
aifpn, aether 61.21 
aiviooec8a, speak somewhat cryptically 
19.17 
aipeots, sect 153.7 
aipeiv, choose 159.25; 159.31; determine 
89.11; grasp 22.15 
aio®nols, perception 69.17; 69.19; 129.29; 
129.30; sense perception 4.12; 
100.29; 100.30; 131.16; 153.31 
Te év aicrjoel pepdueva, sensible things 
45-2 
aio®ntds, perceptible 13.13; 81.31; 
sensible 17.1; 33.25; 33-273 33-273 
33-325 34-45 35-235 36.95 48.7; 51-20; 
98.23; 116.1; 122.11; 133.27; 
151.24 
16 aioOnTé6v, visible universe 7.30 
aloyos, ugliness 114.19; deformity 
122.19 
aioxpds, shameful 78.3 
aioypotns, ugliness 114.18 
aioyUveoba, have qualms 135.24. 
aitia, cause 4.16; 7.6; 12.18; 13.32; 13.335 
17.133 17.16; 20.8; 21.31; 24.15; 
30.223 31.25; 31.323 31-33; 36.15 36.6; 
39-45 41-25 50.115 54.65 54-145 55-75 
56.28; 61.6; 63.26; 63.31; 64.8; 68.19; 
68.28; 69.6; 69.9; 74.4; 74.28; 80.11; 
80.31; 85.9; 88.11; 88.33; 89.2; 90.5; 
90.7; 99.10; 99.23; 100.1; IOI.7; 
IOI.12; 102.23; 105.30; 105.34; 
106.19; 107.9; 107.19; 108.23; 116.7; 
119.22; 122.7; 126.6; 126.11; 130.26; 
134.17; 137.9; 139.17; 140.2; 140.12; 
144.15; 147.29; 152.26; 157.25; 
explanation 84.4; 156.22; reason 3.24; 
50.21; 100.18; 112.11; 153.23; 156.6; 
that which is responsible for 66.18; 
69.15 
kat’ aitiav, causal-preparatory 50.14; 
98.17 
aiticacbai, blame 48.1; make the cause of 
3°33 
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aitios, being a cause 12.4; 15.1; 20.15; 
22.20; 25.10; 26.6; 26.9; 36.19; 67.24; 
69.8; 69.18; 89.17; 100.23; 106.6; 
108.17; 108.22; 108.24; 109.9; 
157.23; 158.4; being an explanation 
62.14; 78.32; responsible 3.25; 9.10; 
9-12; 65.30; 66.5; 66.19; IOI.19 

TO aitiov, cause 15.9; 15.26; 15.32; 17.4; 
22.26; 23.30; 24.15; 26.22; 28.30; 
32:03 30:43 41-225 43.93 51-73 61.55 
68.28; 69.24; 69.27; 74.28; 77.28; 
89.2; 99-11; 99.16; 99.17; 102.23; 
103.8; 106.6; 117.153; 144.15; 157-10 

a. Kivytikov, kinetic cause 117.17 

a. TroinTikoy, efficient cause 7.9; 28.31 

Kat’ aitiov trponynois, causal sequence 
31.25 

aicy, eternity 5.12; 8.15; 8.16; 8.225 9.2; 
9-16; 9.19; 9.31; 10.3; 10.5; 10.8; 
10.13; 10.18; 10.19; 10.19; 10.21; 
T¥.25 11.95 PLO} TT-133, 11.17; 11:083 
11.20; 11.23} 11.253 11.273 £1.30; 

ET 30} 10.335 12.3}, 0256} 12.8)3.12.15 
12.12; 12.14; 12.31; 13.2; 13.3; 13-6; 
13.6; 13.9; 13.12; 13-15; 13.18; 13.30; 
14.173 14-175 14.273 14.295 14.305 
15-73 15-9} 15-11; 15.133; 15.19; 15.19; 
15.223 15.29; 15.31; 16.1; 16.4; 16.9; 
16.10; 16.12; 16.24; 17.1; 17.23; 17.3; 
17.5; 17-11; 17.143 17-17; 17.18; 
17.233 17.27; 18.3; 18.4; 18.7; 18.20; 
18.30; 20.7; 20.26; 22.10; 24.8; 24.11; 
24.153 24.24; 24.26; 25.1; 25.3; 25.6; 
25.16; 25.31; 25.32; 27.4; 27-13; 
27.153:27-19; 27:10}; 27-21; 29.223 
27.24; 28.11; 28.14; 28.26; 28.32; 
29.16; 29.28; 29.29; 29.303 31.95 
31.10; 31.16; 32.333 33.23 33-8) 33.10; 
33-125 33-295 34-85 34-95 34-125 34.215 
34-215 37-275 40-245 42-133 44-55 45-35 
46.5; 46.30; 48.17; 48.18; 49.24; 
50.27; 51.23; 52-6; 54.3; 58.28; 58.30; 
81.13; 92.20; 93-20; 94.28; 94.29; 
94-333 97-12; 100.12; 100.20; 100.25 

aidvios, eternal 3.9; 8.12; 8.16; 9.13; 9.15; 
10.12; 10.18; 10.19; 10.21; 11.8; 11.8; 
TE.14} L1.243 11.275, 12.143 13-1; 13.23 
T3533 THSh L567) 15-30} LO.E1;: 16.275 
16.30; 16.32; 17.12; 20.10; 20.26; 
2522 25 EAs 2500132502 79: 252305 
25.32; 26.1; 26.1; 26.1; 26.3; 26.4; 


26.30; 27.4; 27.26; 28.18; 31.15; 
37-28; 40.3; 40.22; 42.29; 42.315 
44.18; 45.22; 48.5; 49.93 51-19; 59.23 
59.10; 59.11; 59.13; 94-125 94.173 
94-195 94-293 97-73 97-93 97-11 

aicvies, eternally 20.27 

dKauaTos, unWwearying 107.17 

éKaprys, a minute 7.33 

aKatdAnktos, ceaseless 89.2; 126.27 

axnpatos, undefiled 107.14; 107.18 

axivnoia, motionlessness 124.6; 124.11 

axivntos, changeless 53.10; 74.13; 
immobile 26.11; 26.13; 26.13; 26.23; 
26.25; 42.18; immovable 26.8; 
motionless 9.11; 9.13; 36.8; 94.245 
119.153 124.53 137.10; 138.11; 
157.22; unmoveable 25.25; unmoved 
9-73 41-2; 41.6; 41.22; 88.33; 89.1; 
119.27; 137.9; 143.14; 152.26; 
without motion 31.11 

éxivtytos, changelessly 44.28; in a manner 
free from change 59.3; in a manner 
that is motionless 88.31; in a manner 
involving no change 32.15 

akAivis, invariant 74.24; 138.23 

&kAivéds, in a manner that is invariant 
F230 

&kyaios, in its prime 47.6 

éxon, tradition 152.9 

é&KdAou8es, that which follows as a 
consequence 157.21 

éxodovbeiv, follow 62.18; 108.3 

éxovelv, hear 25.1; 70.20; interpret 84.17; 
107.24; 138.7; 144.14; 146.2; 154.25; 
take (words) in a certain sense 38.18; 
take to mean 85.17; understand 139.4. 

&xouoTéos, to be interpreted as 113.8 

éxouoTns, disciple 138.10 

a«piBera, accuracy 125.31 

a«piBrs, accurate 35.24; 48.30; 81.10; 
88.2; 91.19; 149.7; precise 12.30; 
47-24; 81.6 

axpiPds, precisely 47.14; strictly 160.18; 
strictly speaking 85.21 

&xpa, highest degree 3.12 

&Kpov, extreme term 26.10; 42.25; 134.255 
134.26; 149.12; extreme 67.23; 114.1; 
131.12; 131.16; highest gradation 
III.253 130.16 

&xpos, at the end 64.5; at the extreme 
133.20; at the summit 100.4; exalted 
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27.9; foremost 6.9; highest 57.28; 
112.73 107.4; 114.25; 114.27 

axpdrtns, highest degree 10.25; highest 
gradation 12.17; 15.21; 110.31; 111.6; 
114.30; 128.21; highest point 142.17; 
highest 120.24; very highest form 
113.18; 115.10 

éxtis, ray 82.11 

dAnGeg, truth 21.12; 66.17; 69.11; 83.2; 
113.16; 114.20; 126.5 

GAn Ors, true 6.7; 15.2; 36.20; 41.27; 42.20; 
43-1; 44.21; 76.19; 78.24; 78.24; 
87.28; 113.14; 116.12; 117.10; 
117.10; 125.15; 126.2; 126.2; 130.18; 
130.18; 132:25 132.25 133.26;.135-143 
144.20; 148.23; 157.20; 157.20; 
M2 U5 24 

TO dAnpés, the truth 80.2 
KaTa TO dAnpés, actually 40.14 

GAnPivos, true 72.20; 116.24; 118.22; 
141.17; truly 19.17; 19.233 33-105 
35-33; 89.6; veritable 6.23; &. évvoia, 
true conception 42.3 

dAnOdds, in the true sense 158.26; really 
32.153 36.12; 54.16; 73.18; 112.2; 
I12.43 135.8; 154.30; 158.2; truly 
19.15; 26.28 

éAntrtos, incomprehensible 105.24. 

dAAo1ovobo1, undergo alteration 18.25; 
30.15 

dAASTpIos, different 76.24; foreign 115.4; 
from elsewhere 118.23 

dAAoTpios, foreign to the spirit of 65.9 

sAoyos, irrational 4.12; 69.24; 82.2; 
117.20; 117.20; 157.27; 157.303 
158.21 

dAoos, sacred grove 141.18 

dAvoia, indestructibility 50.19 

éAutos, indestructible 50.9; 50.10; 50.10; 
50.20; 50.22; 73.6 

éudetnua, mistake 48.11 

cuaptavely, sin 109.6; 154.9 

Québextos, unparticipated 101.26 

dueiBev, change 56.5 

AuéAtos, Amelius 33.33; 34.1; 103.18 

auevnvos, feeble 95.11 

aueprs, having no parts 137.1; indivisible 
19.7; 23.215 30.28; 133.26; partless 
23.19 

auépiotos, indivisible 12.8; 17.12; 21.30; 
25.203 31.153 33-16; 34.215 39.21 


&uepiotoos, in a manner that is indivisible 
22.7; ina manner that is partless 
138.20; indivisibly 23.18 

4uéoos, in a manner that lacks mediation 

150.15; in an unmediated way 17.3; 
with no intermediary 62.2; with 
nothing in between 62.3; without any 
intermediary 107.32; without 
mediation 64.27 

duetéBatos, changeless 12.7; 26.8; 59.14 

duetaBAnoia, inability to undergo change 
127.6 

&uetaBAntos, changeless 11.14; 16.30; 
16.325 73-93 74-123 75-5 

TO d&peTsPANTOV, changelessness 
74-15 

&uetaotd&tws, changelessly 21.10; 22.15 

auétpntos, unmeasured 3 Pret 

auetpia, lack of measure 30.2 

&unXavos, extraordinary 86.10; 90.19 

auryés, in an unmixed relation 30.18 

auoibh, change 87.1 

&uoipos, have no share in 142.21; lacka 
portion of 68.4; lack a share in 82.2 

auoipeiv, be denied something 2.17 

d&pvdpes, indistinct 3.28; 10.1 

dugioBhtnors, dispute 8.2 1 

éuqioPnteiv, maintain 130.22 

avayKaceiv, compel 12.11; 112.45 force 
125.1 

avaryKaiios, necessary 3.15; 29.9; 61.31; 
136.2; 159.11 

davery«n, (it) must 41.22; (it is) necessary 
3-19; 10.30; 32.20; 37.18; 37.21; 42.55 
100.28; 109.11; 117.17; 117.20; 
119.22; 120.3; 131.14; 132.15; 159.25 
necessity 62.15; of necessity 100.27 

&& dvey«ns, of necessity 18.33; 100.32 

éavaywyn, return 65.7 

avaywy6s, uplifting 68.16; 82.11 

é&vonteiv, investigate 116.8 

avatotupeiv, re-kindle 68.13 

avobupioors, exhalation 134.15 

avoupeiv, destroy 16.33; 146.21 

avaipeois, destruction 35.26 

avakaneiv, recycle 2.8; recall 40.27; invoke 
127.25 

évaxdutreiv, bend back 92.11 

dvakAntikds, such as to call back 1.13; 2.6 

dvoxpeuavviven, make dependent 63.23; 
suspend 133.1 
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avokUKAnois, circulation 57.32; 138.27; 
139.1; cycling back 145.2; 146.10; 
149.32; rotation 90.21; 144.29 

avoaxukAgiv, carry around 9.4; 41.1; come 
full circle 30.30; come round 21.1; 
cycle back 146.13; rotate 36.7; 
75.10 

avoaoyia, analogy 62.1; 144.1; 144.12; 
proportion 97.26; 134.21; 134.27; 
140.5; 140.7; 144.18 

avoauelv, analyse 148.26 

cvauetpeiv, measure Q1.5 

évapétpnors, ability to make 
measurements 81.25 

évauiuvijoxeiv, remind 104.17; bring to 
recollection 150.26 

avéuvnois, recollection 42.5; 150.24 

avavedZev, make new 40.26 

avavecovelv, reinvigorate 47.4 

Avafaydpas, Anaxagoras 63.28 

avaripTrAdcvai, infect 47.19 

avoTrAnpowy, supply 98.28 

avaTrAoty, explain 70.27 

avérreiv, kindle 80.25; 82.15; 83.6; 84.1; 
84.25 

avarrtuEls, derivation 29. 13 

avorrtuooev, reveal 115.9; unroll 105.2 

avaréAAaiv, rise 84.14; 85.21; 87.29; 92.33 

avaridévai, attribute 57.2; entrust 101.11 

avatoan, East 35.2; 35-145 35-153 77-153 
49.00; 77-243-70:03 123.253, 147.20; 
148.18; rising 139.28 

GvaToAiKos, eastern 77.22 

TO dvaToAikoy, the east 123.19; 123.27 

cvapopa, ascent 65.13 

cveysipeiv, rouse up 136.22; 138.19; 
stimulate 68.12; urge 149.7 

aviSpactos, unstable 122.19 

aveideos, lacking form 33.16 

avéxAeitrtos, ceaseless 126.2 7 

dvexpoitntos, not departing 72.1; 
inseparable 105.34 

&vexpoitttos, in a manner that is 
inseparable 106.2 

avédeyKtos, irrefutable 125.29 

avéri€is, articulation 91.15; 92.22; 124.18; 
unfolding 3.8; 29.19; 31.21; 33-45 
81.195 95-4 

avehiooev, unfold 103.14; unroll 105.2 

aveAittely, articulate 73.1; 92.8; 
counter-roll 59.23; 149.2; 


counter-rotate 128.5; reveal 30.27; 
31.7; spell out 29.6; 29.31; unfold 
14.15; 26.24; wind 56.26 

dveyTroSioTos, unimpeded 7.1 

évéupatos, without a hint of 12.23; 
without a trace of 1.18 

dvevepyntos, inactive 32.12 

dve€cAAaKtos, unchangeable 12.18; 15.5 

aveEodAdKtos, unchangeably 15.10 

avetritatos, not capable of different 
degrees 30.12 

&veois, remission 68.9 

aveupioxeiv, discover 149.4 

avaptéobai, be dependent 99.30; 101.17; 
115.22; 126.20; 126.23 

&vnoidapa, one who sends up gifts 144.7 

&vGos, blossoms 118.26; flower 14.6; 14.11 

avOpotreios, human 94.2 

avepartrivos, human 109.4 

é&vOparriveos, in a manner that is human 
12.28 

&v@petros, human 108.5; human being 
43-5; 48.21; 82.3; 89.25; 117.8; 
human species 109.6; man 19.30; 
72.19; 86.6; 135.29; person 8.29; 42.2; 
42.7; 48.1; 153.8 

avidputos, unstable 74.11 

a&viootaxis, unequal in speed 64.11 

dviootaxés, in a manner that is unequal 
(in speed) 64.19 

aviodTns, inequality 64.10; 140.7 

aviyvevetv, pursue 14.16 

aviévan, gO up 156.9 

dvouuartos, eyeless 101.21; 101.23 

avouoidtns, dissimilarity 17.19; 17.31; 
98.14; 146.28 

avouotos, dissimilar 23.15; 111.13; 146.27 

évouoions, in a dissimilar manner 147.31 

éxelv dvouoios, be dissimilar 97.2; be in 

opposition 11.29 

avtaviowors, balance 140.4 

évtatrodiS6van, compensate for 96.24 

avTiéyely, refute 104.9 

avTiAauBaveiv, apprehend 96.32 

avtepeideiv, offer resistance 112.12; 113.30 

avtibiaipeiv, divide 70.28; draw a 
distinction 104.2; 104.7 

évOioTavai, oppose 17.21; contrast 110.32 

avti8eois, opposite 11.22; 11.31; 
opposition 1.17; 17.31 

avti8etos, opposed 11.27 
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avtixeioa1, be opposed to 3.16; 11.23; 
16.30; 23.13; be an opposite 25.23 

avTixeipéveos, in a manner opposed 123.29 

évTikpu, in kaT’ avTiKpU, in opposition 
145-53 149-11; 150.10 

GvTIAyelv, Oppose 141.13 

avTiAnttéos, must be grasped 25.10 

dvtipeté&otaols, reciprocal replacement 
57-34 

avti€oos, standing opposed 11.10 

avtitrepicyety, revolve and carry in a 
contrary direction 123.28; bring 
about in opposition 139.30 

avtitrepipopa, counter-motion 56.26; 
counter-revolution 79.4 

avtippotros, equivalent 136.13 

avtéxely, last 23.5 

avtipbéyyeiv, shout back 42.15 

avtippa€is, interposition 85.6 

avuTtépBAntos, unsurpassable 66.1 

&vo, above 48.6; 51.16; 130.15; at the top 
148.7; high up 128.26; 153.6; on high 
II1.26; up 56.20; 122.26; 130.23; 
upward(s) 56.19; 80.12; 111.11; 
III.17; 130.4; 130.8; 130.10; 130.13; 
130.23 

é&vobev, above 68.5; down 161.3; from 
above 61.10; 107.23; 134.13; 135.305 
from on high 82.4; 82.13; 88.10; 
95-21; 97-15}; 105.23 

d&vodeOpos, indestructible 59.13; 95.4 

davouaaria, irregularity 30.7; 56.25; 57.25 
67.14; 74.25; 76.18; 96.16; 96.24; 
119.5; 129.19; 133.1; 147.6; lack of 
regularity 30.16 

a&vauaros, irregular 30.14; 57.5; 64.7; 
67.5; 96.22; 96.23 

avoudaos, irregularly 57.5; 57.5; in an 
irregular manner 79.16; 133.4 

dvoopepts, ZoiIng uP 114.9; 114.33; 115.35 
115.14 

&€ia, rank 70.11; status 39.23; 39.315 
55-29; 76.32; 127-15; value 16.20; 
31.6; 132.7; 132.16; 142.24 

&€10s, deserving 68.22; 100.14; worth(y) 
58.4; 58.24; 149.5; worthwhile 41.29; 
94-15; 95.29; 103.16 

&€100v, deem proper 110.20; say 35.17; 
89.30; think worthwhile 111.31; 
141.6; 154.24; validate 62.7 

&€icoua, axiom 146.22; honour 52.31 


GEwv, axis 136.31; 136.32; 137.1; 138.16; 
138.24; 139.19; 147.22 

&oxvos, ceaseless 14.10 

dopacia, blindness 153.5 

&dpatos, invisible 151.27; comp. most 
invisible 128.24 

gopiotia, indefiniteness 92.14; 124.17 

adpiotos, indefinite 102.26; 122.3; 152.23 

atrayyeAia, diction 16.14 

amrayyéAAelv, report 160.13 

érraiteiv, demand 29.8; 96.21; ask 112.2 

étravtév, reply 128.17 

étrapéAAaktos, unchangeable 81.18 

&travoTos, unceasing 56.12 

émravotoos, in a manner that is unceasing 
24.5 

&rrerkaZeiv, represent 94.9; 94.32; 115.28 

atreixacia, representation 94.27 

étreikoviZev, imitate 25.18; represent 
54.31; 104.30 

&troAapBaverv, receive 71.15 

atreipdxis, countless times 29.8; infinitely 
30.32 

amreipia, infinity 30.3; 40.25; 92.13; 
102.24; unlimited 74.20; 79.25 

écreipia, ignorance 78.7 

atreipitos, unlimited 142.15 

atreipoSuvauia, infinite power 21.1 

atreipoSUvayos, infinite in power 40.24. 

&creipos, indefinite 29.4; infinite 9.11; 
10.30; 28.15; 33.2; 51-11; 89.3; 89.3; 
100.26 

én’ &treipov, to infinity 36.7 
é€ ccreipou, from an infinity 51.12 

&creipos, ignorant 78.3 

anépavtos, limitless 20.30; 40.22 

amepyacia, production 72.11 

atrepiyyntos, innumerable 140.30 

atepiAnttos, uncircumscribed 105.26 

amnjxnua, echo 158.8 

&mioteiv, be unpersuaded by 63.24; 
mistrust 159.11 

&miotntéos, must be mistrusted 115.4 

atrAavis, fixed 35.32; 36.30; 39.26; 39.28; 
55-20; 57.8; 57-10; 58.6; 58.9; 60.10; 
60.18; 67.4; 69.6; 69.29; 69.31; 70.6; 
70.123 70.253 70.273 70.29; 74.295 
76.30; 77.7; 78.15; 78.28; 79.13; 80.8; 
81.15; 81.16; 86.16; 86.20; 87.13; 
87.19; 87.27; 87.31; 87.32; 88.14; 
90.8; 91.243 93-93; 93-27; 96.12; 
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atrAavns, fixed (cont.) 
112.233 116.31; 118.4; 11829; 118.22; 
118.31; 120.17; 121.29; 122.2; 122.6; 
122.26; 122.28; 123.7; 123.11; 123.13; 
123.13} 123.21;,123.28} 124.4; 124-13; 
124.19; 124.26; 124.27; 125.1; 125.35 
125.16; 125.19; 125.22; 126.1; 126.6; 
126.14; 127.7; 127.13; 127.22; 127.24; 
127.27; 127.31; 129.16; 129.23; 
129.32; 130.26; 131.4; 131.9; 131.12; 
132.6; 132.12; 132.13; 132.18; 
132.28; 132.29; 133.21; 144.28; 
147-9; 147.21; 147.24; 148.1; 148.4; 
148.10; 148.12; 148.14; 148.14; 
148.16; 148.21; 153.3; 154.13; 
invariant 123.9; not wandering 
90.25 

aarAetos, boundless 61.12 

&rAnOuvtos, not pluralised or able to be 
pluralised 11.11; 22.11; 101.30 

amAdtns, simplicity 14.20; 50.11; 56.29; 
60.15; 127.9 

émrAous, simple 7.1; 10.15; 46.14; 46.19; 
46.21; 46.333 49-125 53-75 53-173 
53-203 54-4; 65.16; 74.315 77-245 
92.29; LO1.28; LOI.32; 105.22; 
146.22; 147.25; 148.25; 148.29; 
149.4; simplified 148.28 

atroPaétreiv, consider 77.29; look to 8.30; 
9-21; 78.10; 80.14; 107.31; I13.15; 
130.7; 134.19; 138.4; 141.4; 144.21; 
look upon 155.6 

arréyeios, having an apogee 79.10; close to 
the earth 128.2 

a&troyevvay, bring about 68.28; derive 5.3; 
engender 21.21; 95.31; 118.15; 
generate 1.11; 99.10; give birth to 
144.11; have 82.24; produce 
7.10; 24.20; 99.3; 99.15; 109.12 

&troyévvnols, generation 12.26; 91.7; 
101.33; production 31.25; 98.16; 
IOI.29; 126.12; 143.8 

ar081S6va1, give 60.31; 95.29; 104.13; 
123.30; 135.30; 145.22; provide 
49-11; 77-2; 83.22; 124.19; 124.32; 
129.9 

&trodeixvueiv, demonstrate 37.31; 130.18 

atroSeiktikés, demonstrative 160.9 

a7rd8e1€1s, demonstration 62.16; 105.21; 
159.12 

atrodéxeo8ar, accept 65.8 


atroSoxipadceiv, reject 65.16 

amddoo1s, definition 74.2 

atrotidévou, place 70.5 

atroxadiotévai, be returned 28.29; bring 
back to a start 20.29; complete a 
circuit 92.30; complete a revolution 
29.7; 29.10; return (come back) to a 
start(ing point) 19.31; 28.16; 28.20; 
29.205 29.20; 57-3; 78.20 

atroxaaciv, call 106.9; 139.223 154.25 
denominate 109.20; refer to as 5.25; 
90.19; 151.25 

atroxatéotaocis, complete cycle 64.3; 64.45 
89.1; 89.15; 92-43 92-29; 93-11; 
127.24; 138.15; 146.13; 148.27; 
149.25; completed cycle 92.27; 
150.17; completion of cycle 56.10; 
76.16; 81.43 OI-11; 91.19; 91-253 93-25 
93.6; cosmic cycle 54.21; 54.28; cycle 
129.26; make a complete cycle 87.14; 
return to same point 75.15; 88.7; 
return to starting point 22.6; 40.16; 
43.26; 57-13; 78.27; 87.27; 87.315 
88.2; 88.8; 89.11; 90.24; 95.6 

& KUKAIK?h, regular circular motion 18.16 

atrokataotatikés, completing a cycle 
73.19; 91.26; 91.29; 93.27; cycle 
86.26; regular 18.12; such as to bring 
back/return to starting point 30.17; 
33-115.57-34 

étrokataotatikds, in a complete cycle 
22.18 

d&troKAnpowv, assign 51.19; 52.33 

étroxpevav, hang down 136.10 

étroxUnois, birth 160.3 

é&troAauTrpuveiv, endow with brilliance 
82.7; 83.8 

é&troAauelv, achieve 18.12 

&troAAWvai, pass away 23.3; 49.9; be 
destroyed 60.3 

ArroAAoov, Apollo 89.23; 140.24; 159.26 

AtroAAwviakds, Apollonian 159.25 

é&trodoyia, excuse 48.15 

atréautos, liberated 140.13 

&. Eoucia, independence 77.7 

atropavteveoGan, to divine 123.12 

dtrouipeioGau, imitate 8.23; 52.9 

&trovéuey, allocate 49.15; allot 23.26; 
42.11; 54.25; assign 19.13; 23.10; 
III.21 

atroveuntéos, to be assigned 42.2 
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dtrotrepatwors, terminating stage 88.18; 
140.20 

anomie, fail 126.30 

a&troTrAaveiv, deviate 139.5 

atromrAnpowy, fill 136.18 

&tropeiv, be at a loss 116.9; be puzzled 
69.28; 87.3; 87.12; 88.8; 153.22 

&tropia, puzzle 58.12; 70.31; 153.22 

&tropos, intractable 35.4; puzzling 35.6; 
159-14 

&troppoig, effluxion 111.23 

émréotaais, distance 24.29 

é&mrdoT nya, distance 62.22; 62.27; 62.29; 
63.1; 63.3; 63.4; 63.6; 63.8; 63.10; 
63.11 

arotéAcoua, effect 86.22 

&troteAeuTnols, completion 36.11 

crrotéuvelv, separate 40.12 

étrotuTrotv, impress 97.4; 118.25; imprint 
98.19; 116.5 

&tropaiveiv, appear 77.13; call 59.6; declare 
1.22; 49.6; portray as 6.10; say 42.1; 
show 24.23 

é&trpovéntos, deprived/devoid of 
providential care 2.20; 152.24; 
without (exercising) providential care 
1§ 2:21; 155.01 

antés, tangible 82.31; 113.30 

apyia, idleness 124.7 

apyés, idle 2.21 

Apsixds, belonging to Mars 88.29; 91.22 

Aens, Mars 64.21; 64.26; 67.23; 68.24; 
69.7; 69.21 

&pOpov, definite article 14.25 

&pi8untds, countable 9.30; 20.12; 
numerable 32.6; 87.23; 95.18; subject 
to being counted 32.22; 59.6; that 
which gets counted 9.25; 9.26; 19.275 
32.225 32:24 

TO &piOuntov, number 3.29 

&p18yuds, number 1.19; 2.10; 8.16; 9.1; 9.23; 
9.28; 17.28; 18.1; 19.10; 19.15; 19.15; 
19.18; 19.23; 19.29; 20.28; 26.16; 
26.17; 26.18; 26.19; 26.19; 26.21; 
27.23 29.17; 30.28; 32.27; 38.10; 39.9; 
40.1; 40.6; 40.14; 40.18; 53.4; 53-30; 
54-16; 57-17; 57-20; 58.2; 59-73 59.8; 
59-8; 73.17; 80.28; 81.17; 82.1; 85.23; 
85.25; 85.27; 85.28; 85.29; 85.29; 
85.30; 86.8; 86.31; 87.25; 87.26; 
88.28; 89.6; 89.11; 90.18; QI.12; 
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Q1.16; 91.28; 92.8; 92.133 92.17; 
93-16; 94.21; 94.28; 96.28; 98.4; 99.1; 
99-23 99-53 99.9; 104.29; 105.8; 
105.16; 106.30; 106.30; 107.7; 
107.23; 118.7; 118.15; 121.31; 129.31 
kat’ &pi6ydv, according to / in 
accordance with number 15.1; 17.19; 
19.6; 19.93 19.12; 19.24; 23.18; 27.25; 
45-33 46.26; 54.18; 55.5; 66.21; 81.5; 
in number 40.10; numeric 102.23; 
numerical sequence 17.22; 
numerically 58.9; 86.29; 86.30; 86.32; 
106.3 
. éTroKaTaoTtatikds, for complete cycle 
73-19 
&pavtis / gupavis, invisible / visible 
88.28-29 
Siavontikds, discursive 85.28 
éviaiios, unitary 72.30 
Qios, divine 102.17; 105.30; 107.13 
KOOUIKOS, COSMIC 57.2 I 
voepos, intellectual 19.16; 55.4 
vontés, intelligible 19.25; 102.21 
&. TreploSikés, periodic 129.2 1-22; 
129.25 
&. TéAeios, perfect / complete 54.22; 
Q1.2; 92.16-18; 93.23; 95-33 95-5 
&pi8yeiv, count 19.28; 59.9; 73-16; 73-17; 
80.18; enumerate or number, number 
19.26; 26.16; 89.9; 95.193 pass. part. 
&pi8yowuevos, numerable 26.22; being 
counted 41.24 
TO &p18uoUuEvov, that which is / gets 
numbered 17.29; 19.19; 19.27; 26.15; 
26.24; 27.14 
TO &pi0pyobv, the number with which we 
count 9.24; that which does the 
counting 9.25; 9.28; 9.29; 32.23; 
32.24; that which numbers 41.23 
apiotepés, left 122.27; 123.8; 128.11; 
147-33 
&piotos, best 10.26; 10.27; 11.3; 58.27; 
58.30; 94.18; 116.11; 119.16; 124.1; 
124.1; 124.10 
ApiototéAns, Aristotle 9.23; 23.20; 37-31; 
49-173 54-333 62.53 69.31; 74.8; 84.295 
87.6; L11.30; 117.17; 124,13 129.1; 
130.18; 130.253 135.24; 137.75 
142.18; 145.19; 152.24 
&pxeiv, get by 22.20; be enough / sufficient 
34-8; 58.15 


Qu 


Q 


R BY Be 
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Aptos, Ursa Major 125.7; 125.14 
&pudzev, apply 42.17; 42.32 
&pyovica, harmony 21.22 
&pyovikds, harmonic 21.17 
&ppny, male 106.11; 106.24 
&ppevoticba, become male 66.7 
&ppntos, ineffable 72.29; 105.24 
Apteuis, Artemis 131.27 
&ptios, even (number) 50.17; 50.17; 
50.18 
&pxayyeAikos, Archangelic 43.15 
&pxaios, ancient 125.32 
&pxaidtpotros, old-fashioned 70.15 
&pxi, beginning 2.12; 16.17; 33.5; 92-16; 
origin 47.4; 92.11; 119.19; 119.253 
122.8; 122.10; 147.22; 124.15; 
principle 14.8; 14.13; 18.29; 20.10; 
21.26; 64.10; 79.253; 90.13; 102.26; 
126.11; 128.18; 134.20; 142.22; 
153.30; 160.27; principle [or ruler] 
152.323 153.6; 153.7; ruler 129.15; 
start 45.18; starting point 30.32; 
92.28; 142.11; 150.17; 158.13 
eis &pyxny, at first 150.25 
2€ dpxijs, from the start 75.29; on the 
initial assumption 75.31; 76.3; 76.3 
dexnyétis, fundamental 44.13 
apxnyikés, fundamental 10.9; 10.15; of the 
nature of an origin 86.21; originary 
46.33; primordial 39.4 
a&pxnyos, initial leader 31.3 
&pxikos, Commanding 43.16 
&pxeiv, be in charge 155.33; begin 82.5; 
depart (from a point) 28.8; 28.9; 
initiate 24.23; 63.28; originate 15.6; 
71.22; 97.153 157-1; rule 21.20; start 
39-6 
&pxov, ruler 159.4 
é&oaprs, hard to see 22.4 
doGévera, weakness 16.22; 122.24; 133.45 
147-5 
dobevtis, weak 23.25 
éoxios, free from / of shadows 84.21; 84.22 
doteuprs, unchanging 11.13; motionless 
42.18 
c&oTnNp, star 58.12; 64.2; 67.11; 76.30; 
77-173; 90.16; 96.30; 123.5; 124.34; 
146.6; 146.15; 146.30; 147.7; 153.3 
a. dtrAavis, fixed 76.20; 78.15; 93.95 
124.27; unwandering 132.29 
6 cothp Tou Epyot, Mercury 151.5 


aotépios, of the stars 124.29; 124.31 
&oToXos, missing the mark 96.32 
Gotpov, star 39.7; 39.30; 40.7; 52.22; 
52-293 53-35 53-175 93-315 54-23 56.173 
56.175 57-25 58-135 59-18; 59.243 
60.19; 70.11; 70.13; 70.32; 76.22; 
84.19; 85.7; 89.29; 94.5; 113.23; 
114.9; 114.16; 114.25; 115.12; 115.28; 
£16.26; 116.31; 117.18; 117.213 
117.29; 118.3; 118.16; 119.4; 119.18; 
120.43 120.7} 121.9} 12.123; 121:28; 
122.29} 123.30; 124.15; 126.12; 
126.14; 126.28; 128.16; 128.17; 
128.29; 130.26; 131.3; 133-17; 134.4; 
145-323 146.3; 147.12; 151.28; 154.14 
a&mAavés, fixed star 60.10; 60.18; 
87.32; 118.8-09; 126.7; 127.14; 
132.27; 148.4; 148.14 

&. TAaveopevov, wandering star 70.1; 

118.8-10; 147.30 

a&otpoAdBos, astrolabe 145.26 
&oTpoAoyikds, astrological 145.15 

6 céotpoAoyikés, astrologer 65.30 
céoTpovouia, astronomy 78.2; 78.7; 89.10; 

139.73 145.133 145.18 

c&oTpovopiKos, 6, astronomer 78.17 


Qs 


c&oTPOVeHos, astronomer 76.28 

é&otpeos, astral 58.9; 151.18; 151.22; of a 
star 120.20; starry 119.26 

d&oupyetpos, incommensurable 66.2; 
asymmetric 84.25 

douutrabrs, lacking natural community 
146.27 

aowvtaktos, irregular 1.19; not coordinate 
11.9 

&oxetos, unrelated 154.21 

&oyx10T0s, indivisible 60.2 

&o@patos, incorporeal 23.21; 95.12; 
160.11 

&taxtos, disorderly 18.7; 37.24; 37.245 
37-32; 38.10; 55.13; 56.21; 85.2; 96.22 

TO &taxtov, disorder 132.33 

&téKktos, disorderly 6.19; 97.22 

ata€ia, disorder 133.2; 133.4; 133.8 

&teAnjs, imperfect 98.15; incomplete 22.22; 
22.24; 22.243 47.4; not perfect 2.18; 
3-14; 3.21; 18.15 

atexves, quite simply 36.21; crudely 
42.15 

&tipaotéos, not without some value 74.2 

Ataas, Atlas 138.28 
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&touov, concrete individual 86.28; 
concrete particular 86.32 

&totros, absurd 22.25; 26.17; 78.53; 127.193 
155.18 

&tétres, absurdly 130.6 

&tpaxtos, spindle 147.23 

&tpetrt0s, motionless 138.29 

&tpotros, undeviating 107.17 

&tputos, unwearied 138.29 

Attikos, Atticus 37.12 

avyn, brightness 152.1 

éuAos, free of matter 84.21; immaterial 
122.10} 122,16; 122;18} 135.173 
136.6 

dvAws, in an immaterial manner 113.17 

au€dvev, grow 18.25; 56.3; increase 107.6; 
wax 65.19 

ovEnols, increase 34.30; growth 140.5; 
waxing 140.8 

avtoapi6ues, Number Itself 32.26 

avtoBpadutts, Slowness Itself 19.18 

avtoZ@ov, Living Being Itself 10.13; 
10.16; 10.18; I 1.21; 13.73 13.93 13.21; 
100.28; 110.28; Living Being Itself 
5-93 5-10; 5.11; 5-11; 5.133 5-193 5.245 
8.18; 10.9; 10.22; I1.4; 11.12; 13.6; 
13.025 43:17; 19:18} £3207 13:23; 
13.24; 13.30; 26.1; 28.12; 28.13; 
33-303 50-265 52-95 75-25 75-73 97-53 
97-8; 98.11; 99.7; 100.9; 100.12; 
100.17; 100.20; 100.28; 101.3; 101.20; 
IOI.26; 102.1; 102.16; 102.30; 103.6; 
103.25; 105.17; 106.9; 106.22; 106.23; 
108.28; 110.13; 110.21; 116.19 

avtoxivnytos, self-moving 71.21; 114.3 

avtokivt}tos, self-motive 30.20 

avitotrtos, self-revealing 69.16 

ovtotéyxos, Speed Itself 19.18 

auTopavela, appearance in person 20.24; 
self-manifestation 89.19 

&paipeois, retrogradation 66.9; subtraction 
68.9 

é&paipeiv, subtract 96.18; take (away) from 
122.26; 122.28 

&pavis, invisible 35.31; 36.6; 36.20; 40.2; 
40.18; 41.6; 52.23; 53-73 55-45 58.20; 
73-13; 74.28; 80.33; 82.7; 84.2; 85.29; 
88.17; 88.23; 88.24; 88.28; 89.7; 
89.16; 89.31; 90.2; 95.32; 131-1; 
131.6; 150.24; 150.27 

a&pavers, invisibly 55.6; 93.29 
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&pbaptos, incapable of destruction 50.1; 
indestructible 51.9; 68.25; 155.23 

a&@Govia, selflessness 7.10 

&@p8ovos, without envy 6.29 

&pouoiowy, assimilate 1.11; 20.6; 33.28; 
51.24; 51.25; 51.27; be similar 2.26; 
33-15; bring into conformity 51.7 

&pouoiwors, assimilation 27.6; 52.5; 
resemblance 116.14. 

&pouoiwtikds, assimilative 1.14; 2.2; 21.25; 
142.31 

apopiZev, define 4.4; 43.31; 88.16; 89.5; 
91-14; 106.28; delineate 30.21; 
determine 39.1; 41.23; 43.18; 44.1; 
71.25; distinguish 58.3; limit 83.20 

&popiousds, definition 104.16 

&gopiotixés, delimiting 20.3 

&@opia, infertility 94.1 

&popun, means 48.29 

&ppaotos, inexpressible 100.11 

Agpodicioxds, of Venus 91.22 

Agpoditns, Aphrodite 154.29; Venus 
62.11; 63.5; 63.9; 63.10; 63.12; 63.15; 
63.17; 63.32; 64.16; 65.22; 66.2; 66.7; 
66.11; 66.17; 67.20; 69.12; 69.20 

&pwpiopévess, definitively 23.8; in a 
determinate fashion 3 1.23 

&xdAaoTos, never slackening 30.12 

&xpavtos, immaculate 68.16; 74.24; 82.10; 
82.10; 83.8 

&Xpovos, atemporal 37.30; 84.2 

&xpdvoos, in a manner that is atemporal 
22.7 

&xopiotos, inseparable 71.27; 110.3 

ayis, arch 96.9; 146.24 

wuyxos, inanimate 22.29; 23.3; 32-29; 
lacking soul 126.28; 133.5; soulless 
152.20; 152.26 


B 


BdGos, depth 67.13; 123.26; 128.11; 
147-11; 147.15; 147.20; 148.6; 
148.18; layer 142.6; level 111.28; 
proximity to (distance from) the earth 
79-10; 79.17; 80.10; 96.4; 146.9 

Padus, deep 34.26; 49.15 

Boaxyeia, Bacchic 149.25 

Baoirsia, kingdom 160.27 

Bao1reus, King 82.25; 131.28 

Bicios, forced 130.21 


Greek word index 


BiBAiov, book 16.3 

BiBAos, book 132.1; 151.9 

Bios, life 24.23; 92.10; 159.25; lifespan 
91.15; lifestyle 151.3; 154.8; 159.28; 
lifetime 57.24; 57.31 

Bépetos, North 77.6; 79.11; 81.8 

BovAnors, will 6.27; 40.8; 42.14; 72.5; 
T3325% A733 


r 


yedoios, absurd 5.12; 27.13; 31.55 
ridiculous 51.12; 135.28; 146.17 

yeveodoyia, genealogy 161.3 

yevebAladoyia, casting of nativities 
125.24 

yeveois, Becoming 16.6; 16.7; 39.32; 44.26; 
45-13 45-53 45-173; 46.3; 46.6; 46.22; 
46.24; 46.27; 46.333 47-33 47-173 
47-18; 47.19; 47.29; 48.13; 48.14; 
48.16; 48.20; 49.11; 51.2; 51.173 
55-26; 56.10; 64.31; 65.18; 65.22; 
68.5; 80.8; 84.26; 84.28; 122.8; 
124.17; 142.10; 142.12; 142.17; 
142.21; 142.22; birth 160.4; bringing 
about 45.9; coming to be 9.17; 31.22; 
38.21; creation 2.4; generation 15.27; 
18.18; 20.20; 37.13; 38.9; 47-1; 50.12; 
50.14; 58.7; 58.24; 58.33; 59.6; 69.9; 
109.2; 129.18; 134.11; 152.29; 
156.13; 158.26; 159.20; genesis 3.14; 
7.32; 16.8; 20.16; 34.16; 37.9; 53-2} 
55-145 55-303 57-95 71-175 74-45 74-65 
74-9; 74-14; 80.32; 82.1; 82.20; 84.22; 
86.12; 94.8; 94-11; 94.12; 94-13; 
95-31; 99-1; 108.32; III.10; 113.25; 
126.30; 152.6; 152.10; 152.14; 
153-27; 157-15; 160.15; nativity 
125.18; 125.27; realm of Becoming 
29.243 45.203 47.27; 56.2; 57.325 
66.20; 69.10; 84.30; II1I.22; 142.11; 
143.14; 152.23; 155.7; 155.29 

yevecioupyés, generation-producing 
22.20; 152.18; 154.2; 154.18; 155.31; 
158.25 

yévos, Benus 11.19; 11.33; 12.5; 12.13; 
12.16; 58.22; 79.23; 99-13}; 103.10; 
104.243 105.31; 106.24; 106.25; 
107.28; 107.31; 108.9; 108.9; 108.14; 
108.18; 108.29; 109.9; 109.13; 


109.14; 109.16; 109.17; 110.30; 
110.32} 110.32; ILI<1j T11.4; PII.5; 
112.17; 113.2; 113.4; 117.29; 151.333 
153-12; 155-1; 155.2; 155.31; 156.1; 
158.12; 158.13; 158.27; 158.30; kind 
85.28; 99.1; 108.24; 108.26; 109.7; 
110.6; 116.18; 131.2; race 82.3; 93.29; 
94.2; 109.5 

yevntés, generated 8.13; 16.27; 16.5; 
16.293 25.20; 48.6; 51.1; 58.31; 59.45 
59.6; 66.18; 74.25; 85.5; 94.17; 94.19; 
I51.11; 151.21; 150.28; 151.24; 
151.25; 151.27; that which has come 
to be 16.31; 43.27; 46.13; 89.6; divine 
begettings (Rep. 546b) 54.21; 93.25 

yevntés, through a generated mode 59.2 

yevikaTepos, more generic 15.25 

yevvav, beget 72.13; create 2.25; engender 
22.1; 22.16; 53.2; 55-2; 83.21; 94.4; 
99-23; 108.21; 109.4; 126.13; 135.22; 
157-13; 158.20; generate 1.5; 2.5; 
22.23; 58.26; 58.30; 136.19; 157-33; 
158.1; give birth 7.28; 89.9; 108.19; 
give rise to 157.2; pass. become 71.3; 
72.3; come to be 49.21; 49.29; 60.22; 
70.4; result from 21.8 

yévynua, product 4.17; 22.21; 22.28; 24.9; 
24.31 

yévwvnols, engendering 55.7 

yevvijta, parents 158.21 

YEvvntikos, generative 1.13; 2.4; 135-73 
genetic 4.15; procreative 141.8; 
productive 22.24 

yevvntikdés, in a manner that is procreative 
140.23 

yewueTpns, geometer 13.8 

yiwos, earthy 113.29; 114.29; 142.7; 
earthy [i.e. terrestrial] 136.14 

ynivoos, in a terrestrial way 142.5 

yi, Earth 2.11; 4.28; 46.18; 60.24; 60.25; 
62.26; 65.1; 65.17; 80.25; 84.7; 84.7; 
84.12; 84.16; 84.24; 85.6; 85.20; 
89.26; 98.1; 108.5; 108.15; 108.16; 
IIO.1II; 12.8; 112.17; 113.19; 114.26; 
114.27; 114.28; 114.30; 114.30; 
127.1; 128.20; 129.3} 131.133 133-115 
133.16; 133.22; 134.5; 134.7; 134.8; 
134.10; 134.14; 134.18; 134.23; 
134.28; 134.30; 135.1; 135-1; 135-95 
E352 B45) 23522 55235273: 235395 
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136.33 136.5; 137-43 137-9; 137-20; 
137.223 137.223 137.23} 138.35. 1383; 
138.5; 138.6; 138.11; 138.13; 138.17; 
139.11; 139.18; 139.18; 139.20; 
140.1; 140.2; 140.14; 140.17; 140.20; 
140.22; 140.25; 140.32; I4I.1; 141.5; 
141.7; 141.14; 141.18; 141.20; 141.25; 
141.28; 142.1; 142.73 142.9; 142.11; 
142.12; 142.14; 143.2; 143.10; 143.13; 
143.16; 143.20; 143.24; 143.273 
144.1; 144.2; 144.21; 144.24; 144.27; 
144.29; 144.30; 146.4; 146.5; 146.5; 
151.18; 151.27; 153.2; 155-19; 156.14; 
156.16; 156.16; 157.6; 157.7; 157-13 

yryavTikés, of the Giants 42.13 

ytyvooxelv, know 2.31; 6.21; 12.28; 41.17; 
83.27; 83.31; 85.29; 102.13; 108.32; 
150.3; 152.55 152.14 

yvoun, understanding 126.31 

yvopiev, make familiar 80.20; make 
known 81.11 

yvopipos, familiar 55.12; 81.20; 88.15; 
159.16; recognised 52.27 

YVOPIOUG, sign 156.25 

yveois, understanding 2.30; 21.23; 54.155 
149.28; 159-153 159-17; 159-215 
160.7; 160.8; 160.12; 160.18 

yvworikés, of understanding 69.23 

yvwords, known 55.23 

TO yvoortdv, that which is known 22.15; 

object of knowledge 105.1 

yovipos, fertile 7.11; procreative 106.8; 
136.3; 140.9; 142.29 


A 


Saivoov, daimon 82.2; 106.13; 108.4; 
108.12; 108.31; 109.18; 109.21; 
109.22; 109.24; 109.27; 131.21; 
131.24; 134.24; 140.31; 152.53; 153-233 
153-24; 153-29; 153-32; 154.1; 154.25 
154.4; 154-11; 154.19; 154.20; 154.245 
154-285 154.333 155-35 155-45 155-305 
155-31; 156.2; 156.5; 157.27; 158.1; 
158.2; 158.11; 158.20; 158.22; 158.23; 
158.26; 158.27; 158.29; 158.30; 159.1 

Scapdvios, daemonic 54.33; 98.10; 108.19; 
108.24; 126.21; 153.12; 155.6; 155.9; 
158.13; 159.2; of daemones 108.10; 
T5535 


SdKTUAO,, finger 26.19; 26.20; 89.20 
emi SaxTUAwv, superficially 41.5 

SaveiZeo, borrow 2.6 

SekvUvai, demonstrate 5.22; 13.16; 13.20; 
exhibit 16.6; manifest 24.15; 106.2; 
reveal 81.3; show 10.17; 23.20; 32.9; 
36.25; 38.11; 50.1; 59.2; 62.12; 62.25; 
75-32; 100.6; 102.3; 129.5; 136.8; 
142.25; 156.19 

Seiv, bind 60.22; 70.3; 71.3; 72.3; 72-16; 
73-53 73-93 97-26 

Seivos, clever type 114.7; expert 139.6; 
149.20; profound 44.5; with a terrible 
power 44.9 

SexdSa, decad 107.12; 107.17; 
107.21 

Sexabikds, (of a) decad 107.8 

SéxaTos, tenth 36.24; 98.12 

Se€ic, right 122.27; 123.2; 123.3; 123.8; 
TA/:33 

Seopds, bond 60.21; 70.3; 71.33 72-3; 72-16; 
73-45 73-55 137-16; 142.2 

SéoTro1va, sovereign mistress 131.26 

Seotrétis, master (of slave) 21.19 

Seutepoupyos, secondary-effective 53.11; 
72.10 

Seutépoos, in a secondary manner / sense / 
way 3.75 7-43 45.293 55-8; 72.30; 
81.34; 84.32 

Anuntnp, Demeter 140.9; 140.11; 140.15 

Snyiovpynua, product 1.12; 3.4; product 
of creation 24.1; 34.11; that which is 
created 6.23; 35.23 

Snuioupyia, act of creation 23.7; 53.6; 
104.21; creation 6.15; 28.17; 29.7; 
36.13; 36.18; 37.18; 37.23; 38.3; 
39-20; 42.15; 52.1; 52.11; 67.22; 
68.26; 88.21; 99.3; 99.15; 106.18; 
107.24; 108.30; 113.21; 117.9; 
122.16; 132.28; 144.23 

Snuloupyikds, creative 6.22; 20.14; 23.23; 
23.27; 28.7; 35-30; 66.26; 68.15; 73.6; 
83.6; 110.29; 114.5; 135.8; Demiurgic 
21.31; 22.13; 38.29; $3.26; 54.133 
67.26; 71.12; 71.20; 72.4; 72.18; 
74.19; 84.2; 91-7; 98.16; 99.33; 99-16; 
IOI.33; 102.15; 103.15; 103.11; 
103.19; 104.6; 104.27; 107.12; 118.30; 
119.22; 126.12; 141.12; 144.26; 
160.4 
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Snuloupyos, creator 2.2; 69.17; 133-12; 
139.223 139.27; 139.32; 140.2; 
144.12; 155.23; 156.13; Demiurge 

152-1 23.3.55 3e11s 3.275 433 -5,203 
6.9; 18.13; 19.3; 21.14; 28.8; 28.31; 
29.27; 31.8; 37-17; 39-253 40.8; 42.11; 
50.123; 52.18; 52.32; 54.33 54.153 
55-19; 68.28; 69.2; 73.12; 80.33; 
82.15; 94.233 97-20; 98.12; 98.14; 
99-12; IOI.17; IO1.24; 101.26; 102.6; 
102.30; 103.5; 103.7; 104.19; 107.32; 
108.17; 110.13; 110.15; 110.25; 
112.243 116:2}.141-233 142.1) 192-11; 
156.193 157.12; 157-30; 158.3; 158.6; 
158.14; the god 63.22 

Snuioupysiv, create 1.10; 103.31; 110.21; 
115.31} 143-20; 143.22; 157.14; make 
159.1 

Ais, Zeus 131.31; 140.16; planet Jupiter 
67.25; 68.24 

SidGeo1s, condition 89.27 

Siaipeots, division 5.8; 67.24; 102.20; 
110.31; 111.22; distinction 121.5 

Siaicovios, eternal 49.22; 51-17; 94.73 
99.10; 120.33 

Siaicovies, eternally 75.3; 135.3 

SiokaGaipelv, purify 42.4 

Siaxeioba1, be disposed 7.15; 7.23 

SioKoouelv, arrange 8.15; 68.29; 68.30; 
create the cosmos 16.19; order 68.17; 
160.27; put in order 39.32 

Siakdounols, arrangement 13.11; order 
35-323 44.18; 101.4; 143.1; 157-1; 
ordering 16.19 

SidKoouos, order 24.14; 30.20; 83.4; 102.9; 
106.293 135.2 

Siakpateiv, comprehend 1.21; control 
110.9; 114.2 

SiakpiBoAoyeio#a1, be particularly 
scrupulous about what one says 4.7.26 

Sioxpiveiv, distinguish 12.8; 33.6; 49.7; 
71.31; 118.32; 145.19 

Sidkpiots, distinction 69.8; 104.10; 105.5; 
division 102.23; 103.14; separation 

O29 

SicAayyxawveiv, be allocated 140.31; be 
assigned 108.14 

SiaAektikds, dialectician 114.7 

SicAauBdverv, deal with 52.22 

SiaAverv, resolve 132.5 

SiaAutéos, must be solved 154.4 


Siayéverv, be maintained 21.28; continue 
16.5; 16.7; remain 74.10; 126.8; 
126.24; 127.4; stand 7.33 

Siduetpos, diagonal 147.28; 147.29; 
diameter 85.22; diametrical 150.4; 
150.12 

Sicqyovi), continuation 12.18; 15.9; 15.10; 
16.1; 16.2; 17.29; 22.9; 22.123 23.27; 
permanence 52.15; 100.24 

Siavénos, discursive thought 101.32 

Siavontikds, discursive 85.26; 85.28; 
120.33; 121.13 

Sidvoia, discursive reasoning 54.15; 92.7; 
discursive thought 53.1; 53.293 54.5; 
thought 14.14; 42.6; 139.5 

Siavoyr), permanence 118.29 

Siatrepopnuévoos, in a differentiated 
manner 35.22 

SiomAékelv, weave together 56.10 

SiatrAoKn, combination 65.11 

SicpOpwors, resolution 8.26 

Siapxeiv, endure 95.4 

Sidotaais, disagreement 1.17; 79.26; 
extension 46.15; 48.18; 81.17; 113.32; 
114.5; 137.1; interval 23.10; 65.10 

Siaotatés, extended 113.14; divisible 
138.21; having extension 31.5; 113.12 

TO SiaoTaTov, extension 114.6 

SicotnYa, duration 88.13; extension 35.1; 
48.28; 87.20; interval 35.5; 35.7; 
35-13; 81.2; 86.14; 86.24; 90.17; 
distance 76.4. 

SiaceZeiv, preserve 33.19; conserve 133.9 

didtois, orders 118.23; arrangement 
E542] 

Siatattew, arrange 21.16; 97.28; set out 
51.30; 75.16 

Siateiverv, extend 68.11; 92.9; 109.26; 
134.1; pass. insist 62.23; 65.31; stretch 
142.30 

SiatpiBev, spend time 145.18; 145.28; deal 
with (a topic) 160.10 

Siavyaoua, transparency 114.21 

Siovyeia, translucency 129.4 

Siauyns, translucent 128.25 

Siapavns, diaphanous 128.25; 128.29 

Siagépeiv, be differentiated 41.3; differ 
15.223 19.19; 24.14; 57-10; 62.133 
66.31; 67.30; 81.15; 89.1; 89.15; 
93-26; 126.22; 131.3; 146.8; intensify 
102.28 
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Siapopé, difference 55.2; 74.21; QI-11; 
103.33; 108.6; 147.5; 147.32; 148.3; 
distinction 53.19 

Sid@opos, different 1.15; 44.3; 89.1; 
15.29; 129.19; 129.29; 129.31; 
differing 64.22; various 95.26; 133.6 

Siapopdtns, differentiation 85.28 

Siapdpors, first and foremost 147.1 

818d0xelv, instruct 124.25; provide an 
account 70.33; teach 12.29; 38.3; 
43-24; 61.8; 88.21; 131.23; 132.26; 
158.18 

Sieysipeiv, arouse 24.1; motivate 68.3; 
prompt 18.10; stimulate 35.30 

Siatwypageiv, decorate 141.24 

SieAéyyxev, blame 47.29; refute 62.12; 
104.17 

di€pxeoGau, traverse 75.32; 76.12; go 
through 112.26 

Sie€obos, trajectory 31.22 

Sijynois, treatment 68.23 

Sijxeiv, run through 137.3 

Sinvexdds, continually 18.30 

Sinpnuévess, separately 30.29; 50.30; 103.7; 
106.2 

Aitos, of Jupiter 57.18; 88.29; 91.23 

Sixaios, justifiably 33.10 

Aixn, Justice 119.5 

Atdvuoos, Dionysius 131.28; 140.24 

SiopiZeiv, define 160.22; differentiate 
40.11; distinguish 44.3; 102.30 

Siopioyss, defining 39.9; 53.32; definition 
40.15; distinguishing 40.6; 53.4; 
53+295 57:12 

Siopiotikés, such as to define 54.24 

Sioyis, that which is visible 145.23; 149.21; 
consideration 150.21; use 145.9 

SiopiZev, make distinct 103.8; 110.15; 
110.18; separate 104.12 

Sdyua, belief 126.1; 161.2; view 121.6 

86€a, apprehension 4.12; belief 79.6; 
opinion 103.17; 125.4; teaching 
76.28; view 104.17; 138.10 

S0§aoT1Kds, related to opinion 85.26; 85.30 

So0€aoTikdds, in a manner that corresponds 
to opinion 89.10; 91.17 

S0faoTds, being an object of opinion or 
belief 4.13; 49.3 

Sdois, gift 7.25; 26.3; 26.12; 27.29; 71.225 
94-335 95-1 

Sotip, dispenser 66.22 


Spdyos, course 61.12; 61.25; 64.10 
buds, dyad 15.11; 15.17; 15.18; 15.29; 46.6; 
92.14; 100.22; 105.31; 106.7; 106.8; 
106.12; 106.15; 106.23; 107.20; III.1 
Svvauis, capacity 6.19; 19.3; character 
42.10; power 1.9; 1.145 1.19; 1.23} 7-95 
7.20; 20.13; 21.1; 21.45 21.225 29.11; 
29.19; 31.26; 42.15; 50.27; 56.3; 58.8; 
60.4; 60.19; 60.28; 65.21; 66.1; 66.8; 
66.13; 68.13; 68.15; 75.25 79.27; 92.8; 
95-29; 98.20; 100.5; 101.8; 102.28; 
105.26; 105.28; 107.6; 110.9; 114.4; 
116.6; 120.243 127.23; 128.31; 133.10; 
134.2; 134.21; 136.13; 137-24; 139.15 
140.14; 141.10; 142.25; 143.28; 
144.4; 144.21; 152.345 157.15 
Suvdpel, potentially 32.24 
eis SUvauiv, to the extent possible 1.9; 
21.29; 25.10 
kat& Suvauty, potentially 32.25; as far as 
possible 49.24; 82.23; to the extent 
possible 52.9; to the greatest extent 
possible 84.5; as much as possible 
139-44 
5. &yadoupyés, benificent 6.28 
. &uepr)s, indivisible 30.28 
8. dvaywyés, leading 68.18; uplifting 
82.11 
8. &vakAntikn, such as to call creations 
back to their cause 1.13 
. &vexpoitnytos, inseparable 106.1 
. &treipos, infinite 89.3 
. duAos, immaterial 136.6 
&pavis, invisible 73.13; 89.31 
. popoiwrTikn, assimilative 1.14; 2.2 
&xpavtos, immaculate 68.18; 82.10 
. Yevvntik, generative 1.13; 2.4; 135.7 
. yvootikn, of understanding 69.23 
. SeuTepoupyés, secondary-functional 
72.10 
. Snuloupyikn, creative 6.22; 23.23; 
68.17 
. HSpaoti«n, stabilising 138.18 
. KpavtopiKn, revelatory 81.29 
. évicia, unitary 54.27 
Cotikn, vital 69.22 
. Beia, divine 65.32; 72.7; 140.30 
. KaxBaPTIKT 68.18 
. KivyTiKh, kinetic 74.30 
. KpaTntiKn, controlling 124.12 
. KpITIKH, Critical 68.19; 140.28 
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SUvauis, capacity (cont.) 
8. voepé, intellectual 24.9; 144.23 
8. vontn, intelligible 100.25 
8. Tralavios, associated with Paeon 
140.28 
8. jatpikh, paternal 140.23 
8. Tewtoupyés, primary-functional 
72.12 
5. ouvektixt), sustaining 138.18; 
139.18 
. TeTpadiKt), four-fold 106.20 
. TeAec1oupy6s, perfective 1.14; 68.18 
. UTTEDKOOULOS, hypercosmic 82.23 
. UTTEeppepouCG, superior 106.33 
. potiotiKh, illuminating 129.3 
8. x8ovia, terrestrial 140.29 
Suvartds, able 100.17; 119.29; 136.11; 
possible 8.14; 13.20; 16.28; 20.24; 
37.24; 61.27; 72.8; 81.26; 84.11; QI.1; 
100.9; 107.23; 113.3; 114.28; 116.10; 
116.13; 123.12; 128.26; 130.28; 
144-332 252-19; 155-27 
SvoeiS1)s, dual in form 54.15; 122.2 
SUcyveotos, hard to know 55.12; difficult 
to understand 159.13 
Suo1s, West 77.15; 77-153 77-253 78.215 
79.9; 123.18; setting [of heavenly 
bodies] 139.29 
SaBexced5pov, dodecahedron 141.23 
SwSexdokuTos, of twelve strips of leather 
141.22 
Sapov, gift 3.11; 53.26; 98.12 


aanaaana 


E 


EBSouadixds, hebdomatic 107.8 

éyyiyveoOaui, be immanent 3.17; come to 
be in 33.23 

éyyovos, offspring 159.8; 159.21; 159.23; 
159.26; 159.28 

éyeipelv, motivate 101.7 

éyeptikés, such as to stimulate 30.16 

éykAnua, charge 42.8; 87.6 

EYKOOULOS, ENCOSMIC 4.19; 4.22; 4.24; 6.6; 
6.7; 17.10; 17.25; 18.3; 19.13; 23.13; 
28.10; 40.21; 52.153 53-15; 69.5; 83.1; 
92.7; 92.243 106.21; 107.3; 108.17; 
151.23; within the cosmos 2.31; 
21.27; 24.24; 25.9; 27-6; 39.16; 42.32; 
138.3 


éyKUKAlos, circulating 20.12; circular 
40.19 

Zyxpovos, in time 25.7; 49.10; temporal 
13.53 13.21; 32.3; 48.17 

éSpdCeiv, establish 15.7 

e5pa, outpost 110.8 

&SpaoTixds, stabilising 138.19 

eldntikés, formal 102.8; 102.20 

€. Tep|oy?) speciated comprehension 

110.26; 110.28 

ei5nT1Kdds, in a manner that involves 
species 110.19 

eiSotroiia, qualification by form 4.10 

eiSotroids, providing form 113.31 

eiSos, form 3.28; 5.15; 5.173 5-22; 16.145 
19.93 19.133 22.31; 29.17; 30.29; 
34-11; 34.18; 34.253 37-1; 37-6; 37-8; 
37-16; 38.5; 38.14; 38.17; 38.27; 43.4; 
45-4; 46.13; 46.14; 46.26; 46.31; 
70.15; 70.19; 85.11; 85.27; 86.27; 
96.24; 97-20; 97.30; 98.17; 98.19; 
IOI.2; 102.25; 104.29; 106.26; 
106.27; 107.1; 108.18; 111.2; III.4; 
III.14; 113.19; 113.25; 113.27; 
114.2; 115.6; 116.18; 122.24; 134.16; 
149.30; 159.233 kind 104.25; 106.25; 
species 69.24 

Kat’ eiSos, formally 41.2 

eiSwAov, image 10.4; 19.27; 27.15; 44.14; 
72.2; 88.17 

eikaCeiv, represent 110.17 

eixés, probable 56.28; plausible 154.16; 
159.11; likely 160.9 

eixotws, justifiably 69.29; likely 66.29; 
plausibly 26.5; 41.1; 81.6; 81.10; 97.8; 
99.28; 117.27; probably 54.12; 59.31; 
quite likely 66.23; quite plausibly 
9.25; 128.28; 134.7; 134.173 143.2; 
quite reasonably 153.15; quite rightly 
6.15 

sikaov, image 3.13; 8.14; 8.17; 11.31; 13.4; 
17.25 096273 175223 075253 17.26; 18.25 
18.20; 18.30; 20.26; 25.31; 25.32; 
27.133 27.153 27-19; 28.13; 29.27; 
32-95 32-335 5908 33°20) 33-2253 39-135 
33-145 33-185 33-215 33-25 33.335 
34-25 34-45 34-95 44.95 44.125 45.245 
47-1; 49-93 51.26; 59.10; 66.17; 97.16; 
100.29; 100.30; 107.23; 114.22; 
145.21 
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eipapyévn, Fate 18.6 
eivai, TO, Being 10.2; 15.30; 48.28; 
existence 16.29; 19.5; 39-33 39-10; ‘to 
be’ 15.25 
gival kaT’ awTO, per se existent 23.19 
7) &v TH eivan Siayovn, continuation in 
being 16.1 
4) KaT& TO evar Siapovt}, to be 
permanently 100.24 
TO iva Tis Coof\s, life span 20.4 
Eipivn, Peace 119.8 
‘Exatn, Hecate 131.26 
éxei, there 37.14; 37.153 104.13; (137.23); 
147.25; 155-4; up there [among the 
intelligibles / in the heavens] 5.10; 
13.253 45.26; 47.8; 58.14; 80.4; 83.14; 
84.18; 100.9; 105.9; 106.22; 107.10; 
109.21; 110.23}; III.11; 113.29; 
114.2; I14.24; 114.26; 114.29; 116.4; 
122.15; 122.17; 128.32; 129.6; 
131.28; 131.28; 131.31; 142.4; 
149.293 155-1; 155-8; 157-7 
&@eotv, make divine 83.3 
EKKEVTPOS, ECCeNtric 56.27; 96.27; 96.30; 
146.16; 146.20; 148.25; 149.3 
&Aapyis, illumination 5.2 
&pavols, appearance 149.17; 150.16; 
manifestation 107.20; revelation 2.15; 
65.29 
éxpavTikds, revelatory 6.12; 69.11; 
73-15 
expavtopikés, revelatory 38.23; 81.28 
&AattotcGa, diminish 65.20; 107.5 
&Adt twos, diminution 140.5 
éAeyKtéos, must be refuted 115.11 
éheyyelv, charge 42.9; 42.9; refute 
I15.11 
éAikoei1s, spiral in form 21.2; 40.23; 
80.13; spiral in shape 40.30 
éA1Koe1860s, in a helical manner 128.7 
&M§, helix 21.4; 40.29; 149.1; spiral 77.11; 
78.295 78.325 79-33 79-125 79-13; 80.55 
80.9; 80.15; 80.18; 148.31 
éAAGutretv, illuminate 117.7 
ZAAauyis, illumination 4.25; 17.13; 136.11; 
136.18; 140.14; 160.21 
éutrveiv, inspire 135.20; breathe into 
136.15 
éuTrUplos, empyrian 43.17; 115.5; fiery 
82.12 


upaiverv, exhibit 15.11; manifest 68.26; 
reveal 17.32; 84.3; say 154.7; serve as 
124.15 

éupavns, apparent 80.16; 81.2; 82.6; 
manifest 35.31; 54.11; 55.27; 153-20; 
phenomenal 26.25; visible 36.2; 
36.18; 40.17; 40.253 52.27; 53.8; 61.3; 
80.33; 81.19; 83.21; 85.30; 88.23; 
88.26; 88.29; 89.8; 89.31; 90.18; 
116.4; 136.10 

éupaveds, invisibly 93.29; obviously 
151.31 

éugaois, hint 12.25; 44.20; reflection 
33.28; trace 42.28 

éugépelv, bear in 112.9 

éuppoov, filled with wisdom 24.22; 28.24; 
endowed with wisdom 90.14. 

euppdvens, wisely 24.6; 45.12 

éupuxos, endowed with soul 4.21; 97.21; 
28.13; 49.27; 59.19; ensouled 6.20; 
10.20; 60.22; 70.3; 71.3; 72.3; 72-16; 
72-173 73-5 

év, one, single, passim. 

1 év, the One 11.11; 14.25; 14.27; 
15.17; 18.1; 19.10; 29.1; 29.2; 100.13; 
104.14; 153.11 

16 &v dv, the One-Being 15.14; 15.18; 
15.213, 15.28; 15.315 97-11; 100-11; 
100.21; 100.24; 107.19 

évavTios, contrary 60.27; opposed 67.23; 
68.4; 79-4; 79-325 129.2; Opposite 
66.12; 79.33 79-21; 79.253 79-305 
96.26; 122.11; 122.20; 122.22; 146.18 

évavTlOTNs, Opposition 8o.1 

évovTiowv, stand in opposition 65.26 

évavTios, in opposite ways 146.24 

évavTiwols, opposition 78.31; 79.20; 79.235 
40:2:03/122.75 122.10 

évapyiis, clear 10.1; 41.31; 153-10; 156.24; 
158.25; obvious 90.9; highly visible 
80.23; 81.4; 81.16; 81.20; 81.21; 
81.22; 81.32 

évappovios, harmonised 56.24; 66.4; 67.19; 
90.23; 146.2 

évappovies, harmoniously 139.7 

évds, henad 12.15; 12.153 14.23 15.273 
22.10; 24.18; 72.28; IOI.11; 105.23; 
105.23; 106.15; 126.18 

évdeiv, bind 73.7 

évBeryua, token 85.26; 114.23 
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évBerkvivau, indicate 6.30; 25.30; 38.22; 
39-145 54-75 71.233 73-95 73-21; 80.3; 
102.21; 102.27; 110.4; 126.16; 
127.21; 136.26; 138.24; 138.30; 
143-32; 148.23; 153.16; 156.8 

évépyela, activity 9.13; 12.7; 14.1; 15.6; 
18.11; 19.6; 22.4; 22.5; 25.29; 26.2; 
27.2; 27.30; 29.19; 31-33; 46.7; 65.6; 
86.21; 100.6; LOI.32; 104.3; 104.4; 
105.273 109.28; 119.22; 120.10; 
120.13; 120.153 120.33; 130.14; 
134.5; 136.26; 138.29; 144.17; 
150:333 1534 

évepyel, actually 32.25 

Kar’ évépyeiay, actually 32.25 

4 évBov évépyeia, internal 19.7; 25.14; 
27.273 59-11; 59-14 

4 ev TOs evépyeia, internal 58.32 

4 Eq évépyeic, external 19.8 

4 kat& puolv évépyeia, natural activity 

I1g.10 

&katdAnktos, ceaseless 126.27 

axivntos, changeless 53.10 

Seutepoupyés, secondary-productive 

53:15 

yetaBatikn, discursive 24.5 

voepd, intellectual 24.21; 30.19; 53-11; 

121.25 

Trpovontikt, providential 2.22 

Tpwtoupyés, primary-productive 

31.26; 53.10 

TeAgio, perfecting 73.21 

uxikh, psychic 24.31 

évépynua, product 101.24; 104.6 

évepyNTikds, actuating 31.26 

évOedZetv, be divinely inspired 156.30 

évOcaotikds, divinely-possessed 160.22 

év@cos, divinely inspired 105.20; 159.15; 
160.6; 160.12; 160.18; filled with god 
6.20; 72.9; inspired 153.20 

évOéos, in a divinely inspired manner 
105.8 

évOovoideiv, be divinely possessed 160.24; 
160.24 

évOouoicoTikés, divinely inspired 105.1; 
divinely possessed 160.7 

éviciios, unitary 54.27; 72.30; unified 
104.29 

évicticos, in a manner that is unitary 15.20; 
135.2; ina unified manner 50.28; 
106.1 


me pee 


oe oe 


ae 


gee. 


EVIAUTOS, year 34.14; 34.24; 35.17; 36.55 
36.13; 36.16; 37.2; 39.24; 39.28; 
41.16; 53.18; 55.17; 56.7; 83.25; 
83.26; 83.31; 86.4; 86.24; 86.25; 87.1; 
87.2; 88.24; 88.30; 89.19; 89.29; 
92.17; Year 41.1; 86.30 

é. kuvikds, Dog Year 93.8 
é. téAeios, Complete Year 91.2 
é. téAeos, Complete Year 138.12 

évieiv, unify 1.17; unite 15.18; make one 
£7:20 

évikéds, in the singular 11.16; 60.1 

évikos, unified 106.20 

évvoeiv, conceive 14.27; observe 86.6; 
reflect upon 141.25 

éwvola, concept 12.6; 15.22; 20.2; 
conception 8.28; 23.29; 32.16 

#4 GAnOivi é., the true conception 42.4 
4 koivt é., the common conception 9.15 
4 Tewth é., the initial conception 9.20 

évvous, endowed with intellect 4.21; 6.20; 
10.20; 28.13; 49.28; 97.21 

évoelS1s, uni-form 99.25; 107.19; 113.125 
118.26 

évoeiSés, in a manner that is uni-form 
72.30; ina manner that is uniform 
54.19; ina unified manner 21.4; ina 
uniform way 80.18 

évotroids, unifying 14.4; making one 101.5; 
114.1 

évotroieiv, unify 67.20 

évoeiv, unify 1.21; 1.24; 11.10; 12.24; 
14.29; 54.8; 100.4; 101.6; 102.19; 
105.3; 105.22; 117.23; 122.22; unite 
24.24; 150.15 

évTeAgxela, actuality 127.3 

évtuyia, conjunction 41.3 

évWSplos, aquatic 4.29; 109.2; 110.25 

évudpos, aquatic 104.25; 108.13; 109.8; 
ELO:33110;235 110.29; 101.2 

évuAos, enmattered 39.3; 79.31; 114.16; 
134.13; 136.7; 141.3 

évuTrépyeiv, inhere 30.21 

évoors, unification 11.13; 12.1; 12.3; 13.28; 
14.33; 15.1} 42.23; 60.17; 97.24; 
104.20; 105.43 107.53 150.10; 
unifiction 100.11; union 150.5; unity 
7-33 T1-173 54-9 

éveotikds, such as to unite 50.27 

EEayoovikeds, in a manner that is hexagonal 


149.10 
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e€aipetos, special 10.8; 17.14; 49.13; 
128.13 

eoAAayn, alteration 144.31; variation 
128.23 

€ FatrAowv, extending 26.29 

e€drrteiv, depend 147.3; 151.24 

ais, kindling 82.22 

e€eAryuds, deployment 98.19 

é€eAitteiv, unfold 21.29 

eepyaoia, exegesis 12.30 

2€1/yNo1s, interpretation 8.9 

enyntns, explainer 64.8; 104.30; 
interpreter 14.19; 49.1; 112.28 

e€nysio8a, interpret 108.6; 113.6; 
138.15 

2€npnvévoos, in a transcendent manner 
12.20; 15.20 

2EnptioGa1, transcend 5.1; 14.2; 14.235 
23.14; 24.11; 24.18; 30.14; 42.19; 
42.28; 43.3; 48.18; 51.17; 53-12; 72.95 
85.10; 117.32; 118.2; 131.8; 160.8 

2€nptijoba, depend upon 10.1; 19.2; 27.7; 
44-8; 45.11; 71-73 72.1; 135-19; 154.26 

eis, state 22.31 

eEouoiovv, assimilate 2.13; 97.5 

e€uuveiv, celebrate 41.17 

étrakoAovubeiv, result 89.26 

érravaPaiveiv, be highest 36.20 

étravioowv, equal-Ise 140.7 

émdpyelv, be in charge 155.32 

étreiocryelv, introduce 146.25 

étreioxukAciv, bring rolling in 112.28 

émirAnooelv, rebuke 72.23; reproach 
78.2 

érréyelv, have 61.4; 113.25; 142.2; occupy 
83-273 134-9 

ét™mBoAos, competent 29.14 

émiPaiveiy, in command 59.31; 117.21; 
133.6 

émmPoAn, concept 127.20; conception 
14.173 22.143 105.1; 105.20; 113.153 
£39.83. 139:17;.143.16; 153.213: 154.325 
157.26; consideration 4.8; idea 65.10 

emrtyiyveoda, supervene 43.9; 97-23 

étriSoo1s, benefaction 68.9 

étmeixera, even-handedness 42.6 

érriSuunTikds, passionate 69.21 

étrixnpos, mortal 43.8 

émrikpéteia, authority 2.19; 17.5; 18.9; 
98.17; predominance 44.15; 46.2; 
142.8 


émikpateiv, be dominant 75.3; 78.11; 
128.19; predominate 65.5; 113.24; 
113.27; I14.1; 128.30 

érrixtntos, foreign 18.14 

étrixuKAos, epicycle 56.27; 57-1; 59-23; 
64.1; 64.4; 64.53 65-73 65.27; 96.19; 
96.27; 96.29; 128.5; 146.15; 148.24; 
149-3 

émiAdurretv, illuminate 14.12; shine 14.4; 
66.3 

éttivonuatikds, produced by reflection 
83.19 

éttivoia, conception 21.6; device 18.13; 
18.17; thought 95.10; 95.13; 96.31 


Emwwouis, Epinomis 108.2 


eTTITTAEKEIV, CONjJOIN 3.5.12 

émimrAéov, full 48.33 

étriTrAoKt), connection 17.16; combination 
35:9 

émitrpoobeiv, be in front of 149.14; 149.16; 
stand in the way 128.27; undergo 
occultation 62.10; 62.14 

émimpdoOnors, occultation 84.18; taking a 
position in front 149.13; 150.12 

émioKevaoTns, jury-rigged 76.29 

étriokeyis, examination 76.16; 
investigation 8.27; 34.26; 149.6 

émiotacia, care 131.9; governance 156.26; 
superintendence 110.4 

étriotaols, attention 146.29; 149.5; 
consideration 9.2; 85.24; stopping 
58.24; 100.14 

eMloTNUN, science 10.7; 151.13; 153.14; 
161.5 

emloTHYovikes, scientific 43.1; 48.30 

éTTIOTNUOVIKeS, in a scientific fashion 92.8 

émiotntés, object of knowledge 160.11 

émiotpégev, bring about reversion, revert 
I.1I; 2.143 4.14; 30.30; 33.253 92.15; 
160.5 

eMloTPOPr), reversion 143.6; 143.9; 150.2 

étrioUvGeo1s, composition 96.29 

émouvTidévon, add 91.18 

émité&po€is, confusion 48.3 1 

émiteivelv, intensify 67.22 

émitiSel0s, disposed 7.23; receptive 
155.20 

émitnSeioTns, aptitude 7.4; 7.13 

émritndeios, aptly 7.15; 7.19 

étr1yOdvios, mortal man 142.16 

empn@idev, confirm 89.22 
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étrovouddely, call 50.13; 90.11; 92.16; 
109.25; 123.3; refer to as 102.22 

éroTikos, enlightened 74.4 

érroxeTevelv, channel 5.2 

étroyeiobau, employ as a vehicle 70.9; 
135.30 

émtas, the number seven 50.16; 50.16; 
heptad 95.27; 97.27 

émrtdatouos, divided into seven 60.9 

tpyov, function 141.14; task 68.21; 134.21; 
144.273 151.13; 153-14; 153.18; work 
38.29; 66.26; 72.5; 101.33; 145.17; 
155.28 

Epiduia, Erytheia 144.11 

Epuaixds, Mercurial, of Mercury 67.21; 
88.29; 91.21 

épunveverv, expound 105.5; interpret 8.24; 
mean 40.7; understand 2.2; 

Epuiis, Hermes 60.26; 140.16; Mercury 
60.30; 62.11; 63.1; 63.3; 63.8; 63.14; 
63.16; 63.17; 63.32; 64.16; 65.23; 
66.5; 66.10; 66.19; 66.22; 69.13; 
69.18; 151.5 

pws, Eros 154.28; Love 1or.23; love 
138.20 

épooTikdéds, in a manner that is filled with 
love 14.13 

éotrepéBouoa, Hesperis 144.10 

Eotia, Hearth 137.25; Hestia 137.20; 
137.233 138.2; 140.11; 140.15 

éotiotxos, guarding over the earth 137.23 

éoyatos, final 43.22; 55.10; 107.3; 114.19; 
143.273 156.2; 158.7; 158.11; furthest 
65.1; last 43.31; 88.15; 117.9; 143.6; 
157-2; lowest 113.21; 114.28; 
terminating 88.18 

étepos, different, other, passim 

16 Etepov, Difference, (opp. T6 tauTdv) 
11.24 

étepdotns, difference 24.30; Difference 
74-65 74-193 79-243 99-27 

evSoupovia, happiness 8.8 

evSaiuoov, blessed 3.32; 4.2; 155.10 

EUSnuos, Eudemus 63.30 

EWSo0§os, Eudoxus 62.5 

evOéws, immediately 5.6; 12.22 

evOutropia, rectilinear motion 124.16 

ev8UTropos, going in a straight line 18.16 

evOuTropeio8au, undergo rectilinear motion 
77-33 79-15; 80.6 

evkpacia, good mixture 66.3; 67.26 
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evxuKaos, well-rounded 115.18; 115.32 

evAaBeio®a1, to be concerned 69.30 

sUANTITOS, easy to grasp 148.26; 148.28 

evAoyos, reasonable 29.9; 29.9; 29.125 
62.18; 138.7 

evutxavos, useful mechanism 148.29 

euyoipia, good conditions 52.16 

Etvouia, Good Governance (Eunomia) 
118.31 

eUtropia, easy (path) 159.14 

eUpeois, discovery 125.27 

estaKtos, well-ordered 6.20; 30.13; 133.1; 
146.2 

euto€ia, good order 133.3 

eupavtaortos, easily imagined 158.7 

euppaiveobau, be delighted 7.13; rejoice 
1.6; 3.4; 6.16; 6.30; 6.32; 7.4; 7.22 

Evppoowvn, Good Cheer (Euphrosuné) 
119.9 

Epapudzev, adapt 27.29; apply 151.14; 
conform 149.31; fit 152.3 

épodos, approach or method of reasoning 
38.12; 110.29 

Epopos, Overseer 155.29; 156.1 

éxupos, secure 62.9 

éwopdpos, Morning Star, Venus 60.25; 
60.30 


Z 


CdGeos, sacred 107.15; 107.20 

Zavds TUpyos, Watch-tower of Zeus 
141.11; 143.26 

Zeus, Jupiter 64.21; 64.26; 69.7; 69.233 
72.21; Zeus 47.9; 83.6; 83.11 

CwSiaxds, Zodiac 39.29; 73.28; 73.28; 
ecliptic 124.20; 125.6 

Zediov, sign of the Zodiac 56.4. 

Con, Life 42.22; 45.10; 64.15; 64.16; 
64.17; 64.273; 64.30; 65.4; 65.10; 
65.13; 65.15; 100.31; life 2.28; 3.1; 
4:0; 6.53 6.53, 17:0; 22.325 23.30} 23.325 
30.11; 34.20; 43.19; 54.33; 56.11; 
57-233 57-24; 60.8; 64.9; 68.5; 68.10; 
71.10; 71.25; 72.2; 72.9; 72.17; 82.9; 
82.17; 91.14; 92.24; 95.28; 100.19; 
IOI.16; IIO.10; 114.3; 116.32; 117.8; 
119.73 135-21; 135.27; 136.15; 136.16; 
154.323 159.31; life span 19.29; 20.4; 
way of life 120.10; 159.24 

6. &kataANKTos, incessant 126.28 
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C. &uet&BANTOS, unchanging 11.13 
C. &treipos, infinite 10.29; 100.26 
C. &oteuprs, motionless 11.13 
C. dpavis, invisible 35.31 
Z. &xepioTos, inseparable 71.27 
G. yeveoioupyés, generation-producing 
22.20 
G. Scapovia, daimonic 159.3 
¢. 81TH, double 71.27 
Z. tupavrs, manifest 35.31; visible 90.18 
C. euSaipyoov, blessed 4.3 
C. Oeia, divine 36.27 
Z. voepd, intellectual 60.13; 93.20; 
132.11 
¢. vontn, intelligible Life 100.7; 100.18 
C. Xopiotn, separated 71.27 
C. puoikty, physical 135.24 
C. puxikh, psychic 95.23 
Cijv, live 1.40; 6.1; 6.14; 18.5; 19.30; 23.1; 
24.6; 43-25; 43.26; 57.26; 95.2; 95-33 
I10.2; 127.2; 132.20; 135.153 135.26 
10 Cijv, life 4.4; Life 10.2 
Cevoiios, connected with the zones 43.13 
Govn, Zone 27.10; 63.23; 133-1; 133-33 
133.6 
Cwoyovia, zoo-ogony 98.27 
Cwoydvos, life-engendering 73.5; 129.3 
Coov, living thing, animal passim 
¢. aio®ntov, perceptible living being 
13.13; 98.23 
¢. kotpewov, astral living thing 151.17 
¢. ytiwov, earthy [i.e. terrestrial] living 
being 136.15 
C. tupavés, visible living being 116.4 
C. Eupuxov Evvouy, living being endowed 
with soul and intellect 97.21 
¢. Oiov, divine living being 113.11; 
117.3} 120.10; 126.7; 126.16; 126.20; 
126.31; 127.1}; 127.3; 127.28; 136.5; 
136.14; 136.29 
C. beiov ovpdviov, divine celestial 
creature 129.10 
¢. 8vrntév, mortal animal or living thing 
108.5; 108.13; 110.26; 159.2 
¢. uepikov, particular living thing 58.5; 
58.7; 98.8; 99.30; 112.23; 123.9; 
136.19; 136.29 
¢. vontév, intelligible living being 8.19; 
10.10; 11.5; 11.8; 1.12; 11.18; 12.15; 
13-15; 13-16; 13.23; 94.30; 98.21; 
100.33} IOI.12; 107.10; 116.21 
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Z. voowuevoy, living thing that is the 
object of intellection 11.3 
¢. waves, All-perfect living Being 
5-153 5-18; 12.31; 94.11 
C. TeAgiov Kal vontév, perfect and 
intelligible Living Being 94.7 
¢. x8dviov, terrestrial living being 131.13 
Cwotroids, that which makes things alive 
142.30 
Cootikés, having power to bring to life 
6.13; vital 59.21; 64.19; 69.22; 106.10 


H 


HBn, Hebe 47.11 

fyeuovia, leadership role 131.3; 131.25 

tryevovikds, authoritative 80.31; 82.25; 
commanding 39.23; leading 55.29; 
140.13 

4. &€ia, rank of governor 70.11; status of 

leader 76.32; 127.14 

Hyevovikdds, in an authoritative manner 
71.29 

Hyeuoveiv, direct 81.26; lead 118.13 

hyeuoov, leader 71.14; 83.1; 118.6; 118.11; 
118.14; 129.11; 131.21; 138.2; 
149.26; 152.1 

HéAtos, Helios 61.7; 131.30; Sun 61.21; 
61.25 

i\8os, character 42.7 

feiv, derive 82.14; 160.2 

fAoKkétn, hook [of the spindle of 
Necessity] 138.23 

HAiakds, of the Sun 35.8; 54.29; 55.18; 
88.27; 91.20; solar 61.18; 65.23; 66.4; 
67.22; 81.20; 81.24; 82.17; 83.15; 
83.26; 83.32; 84.6; 88.15 

4. Tidy, solar Pan 31.31 

AAioe187)5, solar-in-form 160.20 

HAtos, Sun 19.30; 34.273 35.25 35-55 35-133 
36.14; 36.16; 36.19; 36.20; 39.22; 
39-283 52.293 53-25 53.243 95-19; 
55-293 56.43 56.73 57-20; 59.18; 60.245 
60.27; 60.29; 61.2; 61.9; 61.16; 61.27; 
61.32; 62.1; 62.2; 62.3; 62.4; 62.8; 
62.11; 62.12; 62.15; 62.19; 62.29; 
63.11; 63.14; 63.18; 63.20; 63.23; 
63.26; 63.31; 64.15; 65.20; 65.22; 
65.25; 65.32; 66.3; 66.9; 66.12; 66.16; 
67.27; 68.6; 69.11; 69.16; 69.20; 
72.21; 79.2; 80.26; 81.1; 81.16; 81.22; 
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fos, Sun (cont.) 
81.33; 82.5; 82.13; 82.20; 82.28; 
82.32; 83.7; 83.12; 83.27; 84.7; 84.21; 
84.26; 84.29; 85.8; 85.13; 86.4; 86.5; 
89.30; 95-31; 103.8; 131.19; 131.28; 
132.33} 140.1; 140.2; 142.13; 144.233 
144.28; 149.18; 160.20 

twépa, Day 32.18; 32.21; 40.32; 89.18; 
90.5; day 2.11; 34.145 34.23; 34.275 
34-295 34-295 34-303 35-35 35-65 35-85 
3.5293. 3.52025; 35 +145. 35+053 35-29% 
35-293 36.1; 36.4; 36.9; 36.15; 37.25 
38.4; 39.26; 39.28; 53.18; 56.6; 85.21; 
85.24; 86.1; 86.12; 86.15; 86.17; 87.4; 
88.9; 88.19; 90.1; 90.3; 90.8; 133.13; 
133-233 139.233; 139.26; 139.275 
139.293 139.323 140.2; 144.12; 
144.24; 144.29 

fwepivés, diurnal 37.7; 66.6 

fideos, demi-god 108.4 

fi8vntos, semi-mortal 158.10 

fvioxos, charioteer 25.2 

fvoopévoos, in a unified manner 41.23; 
138.21 

HpaAeiins, Heraclides (of Pontus) 138.9 

Heats, Heracles 160.3 

Tpevia, rest 23.12 

pas, hero 109.19; 109.22 

Fpookds, of heroes 153.13 

“H@aiotos, Hephaestus 119.1 


© 


OdAaTTa, seas 4.28 

OdAzia, Thaleia 119.6 

@dvatos, death 151.4 

Oc&tepos, other 2.19; the other one 75.23; 
TO O&tepov, the Different 11.23; 
24.33; 25.6; 36.11; 50.15; 52.233 
57-303 59-16; 59.29; 59.325; 60.6; 60.9; 
68.30; 70.8; 73.22; 73.273 74.6; 74.10; 
74-153 74-175 74-225 74.275 75-43 75-85 
75-11} 79.223 117.1; 118.12} 128.133 
132.9; 132.11; 132.13; 132.19; 
132.22; 132.24 

ec, a goddess 32.17; 32.18; 131.27; 160.26 

Géaiva, goddess 140.12 

Oeaitntos, Theaetetus 32.9 

Ocios, divine 4.5; 7.21; 9.22; 15.6; 16.18; 
17.135, 24:225 24.323 28.23; 31:13 3323; 
34.3; 36.12; 36.23; 36.26; 36.27; 


36.275 37-35 38.295 38.325 39-45 43-75 
45-93 48.75 49-35 49-125 51-225 54-75 
54-73 58.22; 59.26; 59.30; 65.7; 65.32; 
PTF YBa 255 92075 92 Bay 733t 
73:35°73:43 73°73 73:0 15 82.8; 83.25 
89.5; 89.18; 89.20; 97.24; 98.10; 
102.17; 103.1; 103.15; 104.4; 104.9; 
104.10; 104.30; 105.30; 106.32; 
107.12; 107.22; 108.1; 108.18; 108.24; 
109.12; 109.20; III.5; 112.20; 113.95 
113.11; 114.4; 114.15; 114.22; 114.23; 
114.24; 116.31; 117.2; 117.33 117.193 
EL7.213, 18,20; 120,10; 120,125 
120.23; 121.26; 126.7; 126.16; 126.17; 
126.19; 126.20; 126.20; 126.22; 
126.22; 126.23; 126.31; 126.32; 
126.32; 127.1; 127.3; 127.28; 129.10; 
132.153 135-15; 135-18; 136.5; 136.9; 
136.14; 136.19; 136.29; 139.2; 140.30; 
142.27; 143.1; 147.23 150.14; 152.29; 
153-6; 155.6; 155.8; 155.9; 155.123 
155-243 159.14; 160.7; 160.20; 
160.21; 160.21; 160.22; of divinity 
155.4; of (the) gods 6.11; 6.11; 93.29; 
108.10; 117.25; 131.2; 142.28; 155.17 
Qeiou yevntot, [period for] divine 
begettings, cf. Rep. 546b 54.21; 
93-25 
TO O¢iov, the divine 18.6; 21.14; divine 
thing 56.29; 100.27; 110.3; 138.26 
TO Oe1dTEpov, the more divine 149.26 
as Oeiov, as divine 41.6 
@eicos, in a manner that is divine 12.27 
Géuis, lawful 7.4; 48.12; 84.31; 102.6; 
117.19; legitimate 47.18; licit 43.11; 
63.24 
Gcoyovia, genealogy of the gods 58.23; 
156.11; 156.22; 156.31; 158.19 
OdSwpos, Theodore [of Asine] 25.2; 
64.11; 65.2; 154.20 
GeodAoyia, theologians 88.21; 144.4. 
GeoAoyikés, theologically inclined 14.19; 
theological 49.4 
GeoAdyos, Theologian 131.23; 132.1; 
157-43 157-10; 159.19; specifically the 
Oracles 55.31; 115.53 127-15; 
specifically Orphic 56.8; 68.15; 82.10; 
99.19; IOL.21; 102.19; 118.30; 144.4 
Oeds, god 5.2; 5.17; 6.25; 7-173 7-253 10.6; 
12.27; 13.24; 16.10; 17.23; 18.19; 
20.11; 20.23; 21.19; 21.21; 22.14; 
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29.9} 27.153 28.73 32.175 32-19} 32.20; 
36.22; 36.25; 36.32; 36.32; 40.5; 
40.315 41.1; 41.9; 41.13; 41.20; 42.30; 
43-123 45.18; 53.1; 53-293 59.15; 61.3; 
65.4; 66.21; 68.12; 68.30; 69.3; 71.31; 
72.26; 72.28; 73.2; 80.25; 82.3; 88.28; 
88.31; 89.28; 93.29; 94.25; 99-13; 
99.25; IOI.4; IOI.9; LOI.10; LOI.17; 
103.4; 105.22; 106.13; 107.28; 107.30; 
108.3; 108.9; 108.11; 108.29; 108.33; 
109.16; 109.17; 109.19; 109.21; 
109.25; 110.6; 113.26; 124.25; 126.18; 
27,25, 127.073 131.243 134.28; 132433 
133-14; 134.325; 135.33 135-10; 
137.21; 138.2; 140.19; 140.20; 141.1; 
141.18; 141.20; 142.28; 143.3; 
143-31; 144.2; 144.15; 145.4; 152.22; 
153-8; 153-95 153-11; 153-125 153.24; 
153.26; 153.28; 154.21; 154.30; 
154.31; 155.1; 155-12; 155.13; 
155-19; 155.21; 155.25; 155.295 
155-31; 156.5; 156.7; 156.26; 157.1; 
157-53 157-11; 158.21; 159.93 159.10; 
159-16; 159.20; 159.22; 159.233 
159.273 159-29; 159.30; 159.31; 160.8; 
160.12; 160.15; 160.19; 160.26; 161.5 

4) 86s, goddess 61.6 

4 thyala eds, the Frontal Goddess 

q3200 

. épios, aerial 4.28; 109.23 

&iS10s, everlasting 5.23; 94.29; eternal 

1.5; 4.18; 5.4; 5.18; 6.24; 41.32; 69.1 

8. aidvios, eternal 20.26; 94.29 

6. &pavijs, invisible 40.2 

yeveoioupyés, generation-producing 

152.19; 154.2; 154.18; 158.25 

yevntos, created 151.11; 151.21 

. ZYKOOUIOS, ENCOsMIC 4.20; 4.22; 4.24; 

6.6; 6.7; 40.21 

év ovjpave, celestial 56.23 

évtds oUpavot, within the heavens 

143-173; 156.17 

évUBplos, aquatic 4.28 

evSaipoov, blessed 3.32; 155.10 

Ayevoy, leading 152.1 

kat’ ovpavov, heavenly 40.16 

KuKAoéAikTos, unrolled in a spiral 20.26 

véos, young (cf. Tim. 42d6) 108.20; 

110.20; 157.18; 157.29; 157.21; 

157-32 

0. vecoTepos, younger 20.26 


ao 


2 


22 


22 


PDE DD! 


8. voepds, intellectual 83.6; 95.22; 101.20 
8. vontos, intelligible 3.3; 4.23; 4.25; 
4-315 4.325 5-45 5-8; 5-16; 5.315 6.8; 
13-233 41.31; 43-6; 95.22; 102.18 
dpartés, visible 151.11; 151.21 
ovipavios, celestial 103.9; 104.23; 
151.333 153-16; 154.25; 155.2; 158.16; 
158.22; in the heavens 140.19 
trpeoBUTteEpos, older 20.26 
USpoBatip, one who walks on water 
I10.5 
6. UTtepoupdvios, above the heaven 
156.31 
8. Utroupavios, sublunary 158.17 
0. Grd oeAtvny, sublunary 152.7; 
152.133 152.29 
8. Utrotaptépios, sub-Tartarian 143.30 
8. x8dvios, earthly 4.28 
Gedc0pos, Theosopher 41.16 
GdT Ns, divinity 4.23; 4.30; 5.32; 6.1; 57.20; 
72.93; 73-4; 126.22 
4 ula GedTns, single divinity 138.25; 
140.16; 140.18; 140.33; 155.18 
8. matpiKn, Paternal Divinity 14.11 
Gcoupyés, Theurgist 20.22; 26.4; 27.9; 
40.21; 43.11; 63.22; 80.13; 124.32; 
132.2; 132.26; 157.28 
Oedppactos, Theophrastus 136.2; 151.2 
Oepartreveiv, worship 89.17 
Gepivds, summer (solstice) 92.31; 93-15; 
93-15 
Gepudtns, heat 67.25; 129.3 
Geouds, sacred law 89.22 
8. Sjuloupyikés, demiurgic law 71.12 
8. TeAcoTIK6s, sacred rite 41.4. 
Gewpntikds, theoretical 24.25 
Oewpia, theory 53.24; 65.16; 95.21; 119.20; 
132.26; 134.293 134.33} 145-133 
145.273 151.33 151.16 
OnAvuveiv, make female 66.7 
Ovntds, mortal 36.32; 69.15; 71.11; 98.10; 
106.14; 107.28; 107.32; 108.1; 108.5; 
108.13; 108.20; 108.25; 108.25; 
108.29; 109.3; 109.9; 109.13; 109.24; 
109.30; 110.14; 110.15; 110.19; 
110.22; 110.26; 117.24; 157-14; 
157.18; 157.20} 157.29; 157-333 
159.1; 159.1 
@oAepés, turbid 112.8 
Opnoxeia, worship 41.14; cult 153.7 
Opnokevelv, worship 89.21 


eo 


Oe. 
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Qupoidys, spirited 69.21 
ucla, sacrifice 89.21 


IéuBArxos, Iamblichus 31.2; 33.2; 34.6; 
45-93 49.33 51-22; 59.26; 65.7; 104.9; 
118.20; 139.3 

iotikés, medicinal 140.27 

i8éa, form 5.10; 5.17; 5.245; 12.15; 12.23; 
21.29; 33.20; 38.20; 61.29; 61.30; 
98.24; 100.10; 101.8; 101.13; 102.8; 
103.24; 103.26; 103.28; 105.11; 
105.16; 105.17; 106.16; 106.17; 
106.21; 106.23; 106.31; 107.9; 
107.26; 108.27; 109.10; 109.12; 
110.15; 110.18; 110.22; 110.24; 
113.73, 113-8} 115323; 118.2; 155.25 
idea 102.22; 103.9; 33.1; sort 106.26; 
substance 112.20; 112.25; 112.29; 
113.23; 115.12; 142.4 

i. Snuioupyikn, Demiurgic form 
103.11 

i. vontn, intelligible form 12.16; 101.13; 
105.8; 109.13 

i. teeth, primary form 107.10 

i8iq, in particular 6.4; specifically 153.29 

iS1os, distinctive 2.30; 81.18; 83.29; 120.15; 
120.31; distinctive (characteristic) 
9-14; LOI.20; 132.26; 143.9; 
distinguishing (feature) 16.6; 127.29; 
individual 39.24; 60.6; 60.21; 67.15; 
70.2; 93.28; 109.20; 117.5; 117-7; 
TL7.12; 107.15; 107.19; 117.21; 
120.2; 123.25; 123.29; 128.11; 
129.26; 151.8; 154.12; private 125.29; 
specific 23.19; 37.6; 68.31; 70.1; 
70.26; 77.173 77-19} 77-30; 78.10; 
78.14; 90.20; 127.30; 132.4; 136.7 

TO iS10v, distinctive feature 16.4; 31.24; 
45-303 48.5 

i8167ns, defining characteristic 25.11; 
158.7; distinctive property 21.8; 
29.11; 57-19; 86.27; 102.22; 109.21; 
116.6; 142.26; 155.5; specific 
character 82.25; 90.15 

iSicoua, unique property 32.15; 30.19; 
33-20; specific property 65.5; 73.4; 
109.20; 143.1 

i8ics, individually 117.16; specifically 
23.2; 109.16; 153.29; 158.10 


iSpverv, establish 3.18; 6.9; 55.6; 69.1; 
155.19; make to stand 137.10; 
position 144.32; seat 68.19; 68.25; 
68.26; 69.4; 69.26; 71.28; situate 27.4; 
138.6 

iepds, sacred 41.14; 60.26; 89.17; 89.22; 
III.19; 161.6 

iepd, rites 32.17; 41.10 

iAAds, bond 137.15 

jAAeoOau, concentrate 133.11; 136.30; 
£357.03. 137145 137.175 137103: 138:7} 
138.7; 139.11; 146.5 

ivSadua, image 90.2; 120.32 

JouvAiaves, Julian 27.10 

Imtrapyos, Hipparchus 124.22 

ionuepia, equinox 85.21 

ionuepivés, celestial equator 79.2; 79.3; 
125.10; equinox 84.14; 92.31; 93.12; 
93:14;.93-14 

“lois, Isis 140.6; 140.15 

iod8poyos, equal or the same in speed 
60.26; 63.31; 65.25; 67.6; 67.7; 69.11 

iodppotros, having equal tendencies 
137.11 

ioos, equal, equivalent 30.13; 13.27; 64.24; 
93-15 

iootaxns, equal in speed 64.23; 64.25; 
64.28 

TO iootaxés, equality in speed 64.12 

iotopeiv, relate 63.29; recount 103.17; 
record 125.31 

iotopia, story $9.23 

ixvos, trace 149.31; 158.6 


K 


KaGapds, pure 30.11; 112.5; 112.7; 112.14; 
129.5 

Kadapeveiv, be free [of some imperfection] 
81.7; 84.19 

KaSapoTns, purity 111.25; 129.4 

Ko@apTikds, purificatory 68.16; 140.27 

KoOnyevoov, teacher 15.16; 38.13; 108.8; 
154.24 

KaGoAikés, universal 70.30 

KaddAou, universal 70.16; 70.18 

KéAAoTos, most beautiful 10.10; 10.23; 
10.24; 10.253 10.29; 11.2; 11.6; 
100.33; IOI.6; 112.21; 114.17; 
114.20; finest 97.16 

koAAovh, beauty 44.25 
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KGAAos, Beauty 66.18; 66.19; 69.12; beauty 


114.22; 118.28; 122.19; 124.10; 
141.18; 141.21 

KaAds, good 79.6; noble 96.31 

TO KaAdv, beauty 71.16; the beautiful 

71.19 

KAVaXIONOS, sounding 61.18; 111.20 

kovoov, table 125.24; 125.26 

KéveoBos, Canopus 125.11; 125.15 

Kapkivos, Cancer 93.7; 93.8; 93-10; 
93-11 

katadeéoTepos, below 143.29; inferior 
2.17; 24.23 102.31; 132.15; 132.16; 
143-5 

KaTakoouEiv, organise 5.4; regulate 
99-1 

kaTéAnyis, apprehension 55.15 

katatrivelv, ingest 102.2; 102.17 

kaTatrools, ingestion 99.20 

kaTaoTpéEpelv, return 64.14; 64.24 

KaTaoTpoPN, return 64.18 

kateo@ielv, corrode 141.17 

KauUOTIK6s, Caustic 128.31 

kekpatnyévess, authoritatively 8.23 

kevos, void 63.19; empty 80.5 

kévTpov, axis, centre 27.1; 55.22; 55.26; 
62.26; 64.2; 67.12; 76.27; 76.34; 77-45 
88.6; 94.23; 96.3; 96.10; 96.15; 
II7.14; 120.3; 120.5; 120.14; 121.8; 
121.11; 123.14; 126.26; 128.10; 
129.23} 133-25; 133.26; 135-6; 137-45 
138.25; 139.13; 139.14; 139.20; 
141.9; 141.10; 141.12; 143.11; 
143-14; 144.30; 146.20; 147.8; 148.5; 
148.6; 148.15; 148.19; 150.8 

KepaAn, finish 91.4; head 92.27; 116.11; 
E3717 

kiveiv, move (something) 2.5; 20.24; 23.31; 
26.73 27.325 56.2; 68.35 71.303 77-45 
117.18; 117.19; 123-13; 124.17; 
124.20; 126.19; 136.28; 137.22; 
138.10; 146.30; 147.26; 147.30 

kivowv aitiov, kinetic cause 117.15 

kivnots, change 18.24; 20.4; 32.14; 37.9; 
119.27; Motion (megista gené) 11.23; 
11.253 11.26; 79.24 

kivntik6s, kinetic 74.30; 57.20; 117.16; 
such as to set in motion 138.26 

kivntés, mobile or moveable 8.14; 18.19; 
25.28; 26.3; 26.5; 26.11; 26.24; 26.25; 
26.26; 26.27; 26.29; 27.28; 29.273 


29.29} 31-10; 31-11; 31.16; 31.27; 
31-335 32-35 33-8; 34.8; 59.8; subject 
to change 18.32 
TO KivyToV, Motion 29.32 

kKivntéds, in a manner that involves motion 
8.22; in a manner that involves 
change 59.4 

KAeis, key ro1.14. 

kAfjpos, lottery 72.18; region 154.26 

kAnpowy, assign (by lot) 108.12; 155.30 

KAno15, invocation 32.18; 41.4; 89.19 

KAipa, klima 125.13; region 155.32 

KoiAos, hollow 112.16; 141.16 

Ko1Adtepos, less replete 103.2 

KOIAOTNS, Concavity 75.10 

KoiAopa, hollow 111.24 

kolvos, common 9.15; 32-16; 42.9; 57.21; 
57-27; 60.20; 67.11; 68.6; 69.22; 
77-17; 83.25; 83.333 85.9; 90.3; 90.20; 
Q1.24; 91.27; 92.3; 108.18; 112.18; 
125.29; 127.27; 146.21; 151.4; 
151.8 

kolvoovia, association 13.28; 43.8; 61.2; 
63.25; 66.5; 67.20; 73.11; 134.19; 
communion 74.15 

kolvoovos, partner 66.5 

KdAtros, hollow 61.19; bosom 112.8 

kopugn), hidden cause 105.29 

kooueiv, arrange 46.28; order 17.4; 17.6; 
28.8; 97.20; 97.22 

koountikés, placing things in order 
142.31 

KOOUIKOS, COSMIC 17.26; 57.21; 117.123 
118.18; 125.28 

kooyoKpatop, Ruler of the Cosmos 2.10; 
40.2; 58.8; 58.18; 60.5; 71.5; 82.21; 
94-12; 95-32; 118.6; 127.16 

koopoKpatopikés, of the Rulers of the 
Cosmos 76.32; 127.14 

KOoHOs, cosmos, passim; world 84.11 

koupotpégos, Nourisher of Youth 144.6 

Kpatntikés, controlling 124.12 

Kpétiotos, dominant 60.12; 116.22; 
117.27; 118.21; superior 25.11 

Kpatos, authority 36.15; dominance 60.12; 
74-323 77-29 

Kpa&tuaos, Cratylus 139.5 

Kpikwtds opaipa, armillary sphere 
145-25 

KpiTik6s, separative 68.17; judgemental 
140.273 140.28 
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Kpdvios, of / for Saturn 57.18; 78.26; 
88.28; 89.13; 91.23; of Kronos 
143.28 

Kpdvos, Kronos 143.26; 143.28; Saturn 
64.21; 64.25; 65.14; 67.22; 68.25; 
69-73 69-233 75-143 77-215 77-255 
78.14; 78.16; 78.19; 78.25 

KpUgios, hidden 100.4; 105.25; 105.33; 
107.19 

KpUyis, concealing 99.20; hiding 65.30; 
149.18 

KuBepvav, direct 71.18; 74.24; steer 82.11; 
govern 134.12 

kuBepviytns, helmsman 68.5; 76.34 

KUKANOIs, rotation 79.20; 86.2; 86.15; 
86.16; 86.18; 86.20; 86.22; 87.5; 
90.10; 90.14; 117.31; 123.17 

kK. KaT& TOV Xpdvov, temporal cycle 
28.29 

kukAiZeiv, go in a circle 115.3; 115.17 

KuKAikés, circular 18.16; 29.30; 33-4; 78.315 
80.18; 92.12; I19.21; IIg. 233 119.29; 
123.24 

kuKAioxos, little circle 146.17 

KuKAoéAikTos, unrolled in a spiral 
20.25 

KUKAos, circle 20.9; 21.3; 27.2; 28.19; 
29.253 29.253 54.31; 55-18; 56.33; 
60.3; 60.14; 60.27; 61.18; 67.7; 67.10; 
69.27; 70.5; 70.14; 70.28; 70.28; 
73-245 75-133 75-145 75-193 75-195 
75-213 75.21; 75.225 75.253; 75.26; 
75-273 75-285 75-285 75-303 75-325 
76.1; 76.1; 76.3; 76.6; 76.6; 76.7; 76.8; 
76.9; 76.9; 76.11; 76.12; 76.20; 76.21; 
77-3; 77-10; 78.26; 78.26; 79.53 79-14; 
80.7; 83.29; 83.30; 84.13; 84.17; 86.4; 
86.5; 92.26; 94.22; 97.26; 116.5; 
116.23; 17.14; 118.28; 121.29; 
123.26; 124.13; 128.12; 130.16; 
130.17; 130.19; 132.18; 133.24; 
134.4; 134.11; 138.10; 139.10; 
142.22; 143.7; 143-11; 145.2; 146.10; 
146.14; 146.17; 146.25; 147.26; 
147.28; 148.9; 149.32; 154.13 

KUKA, circular 40.28; 124.3; circularly 
87.10; in a cyclical way 27.13 

étti Ao§ou KUKAou, [motion] along the 
ecliptic 79.1 

kaT& KUKAov, circular 86.32; circularly 
40.26; 140.32 


k. oupavios, celestial 54.31; 57.7 
k. Tautou, circle of the Same 25.1; 25.7; 
60.11; 60.17; 74.17; 86.19; 91.53 
116.27; 121.22; 132.8; 138.15 
k. ToU Satépou, circle of the Different 
24.33; 25.6; 70.8; 74.17 
KukAogopeiv, carry around in a circle 80.7; 
114.33 
KUKAogopntikés, carried (around) in a 
circle 76.25; 85.17; 114.10; 117.13; 
120.1; 130.18 
KukAogopia, circular motion 134.6 
KUAIvSpos, cylinder 148.31 
kuvikos éviautos, Dog Year 93.8 
Kuwv, Dog (star) 93.9 
KUplos, accurate 35.28; authoritative 94.2; 
135.32 
kuptotv, make convex 139.9 
koAvetv, preclude 25.32; prevent 11.1; 
I10.2 
Kavov, Cone 139.24; 139.25 


A 


AéEis, individual words and phrases 83.18; 
89.32; 121.5; specific terms 4.8; words 
103.18; particular words 107.29 

Aéwv, Leo 78.13 

AeTrTovepTs, tenuous 112.6; 112.10 

Aetrtés, fine 128.28 

AeTTOUpyElv, put the finishing touches 
70.223 153.15 

AeTrToOupyia, finishing touches 70.15 

Ann, forgetfulness 153.5; forgetting 43.7; 
oblivion 20.16 

Anis, portion 155.29 

AoyiZeoGau, calculate 20.22; reason 145.9; 
150.31 

Aoyikds, rational 96.31; 135.29; 154.1; 
158.21 

4 Aoyikn, logic 49.2 
Adyiov, Oracle 102.12; 110.4 
T& Adyia, the Oracles 103.10; 
124.26 
tov Aoyicov, the Oracles 14.3; 61.8; 
61.26 

Adyos, account 34.26; 49.5; 68.20; 70.22; 
70.32; 89.32; I-17; 134.22; 98.27; 
104.133; 104.30; 105.7; 105.14; 112.18; 
114.12; 107.7; 112.28; 115.12} 119.6; 
119.173; 127.25; 127.26; 129.7; 129.8; 
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133-16; 133.21; 133.22; 134.7; 
134.18; 134.23; 144.16; 145.22; 
145.29; 146.4; 151.18; 151.28; 
151.29; 152.8; 152.16; 152.19; 
1536075 153+ 10s 15363923 156.125 
156.29; argument 62.2; 63.19; 78.29; 
79.6; 116.9; 116.12; 145.13; dialogue 
5.26; 42.7; 42.10; 97.24; 101.30; 
104.22; 133.18; discourse 111.19; 
151.14; 151.18; 161.6; discussion 
45.23; 87.3; justification 154.16; logos 
66.19; 69.13; 113.9; 114.4; meaning 
137.14; Oracles 83.13; passage 45.19; 
154.18; principle 142.23; proportion 
66.21; 68.9; 75.18; 75.26; ratio 62.28; 
62.30; 63.6; 64.7; 75.30; 76.7; 76.11; 
76.21; 78.26; 81.12; 89.12; 89.16; 
reason 54.8; 54.14; 117.24; 132.24; 
158.13; reasoning 53.1; 53.28; 54.5; 
54.12; 83.11; rule 114.31; sentence 
16.24; speech 19.21; 41.273 42.20; 
43-1; 156.21; statement 43.2; 144.20; 
text 53.22; usage of words 42.7; words 
2.27; 61.30; 71.6; 138.17; 161.1 
av& Adyov, analogous 19.10; 66.15; 
66.22; 82.26; 94.16; 135.5; 138.1; 
141.27; 157.3; 160.29; proportional; 
118.7; 118.15; 134.2; 144.30 
évi Adyos, in brief 47.17 
év Tois Adyors, in language 3.14. 
éxelv Adyov Trpés, have/play a role/status 
in relation to 24.13; 39.20; 65.18; 
65.22; 113.25; 118.6; 134.9; 141.29; 
142.3; 142.13; stand to [in a ratio] 
13.6; 13.9 
ov TroAUs Adyos, the argument holds no 
great weight 63.21 
A. &pyovikds, harmonic ratio 21.17 
Ao€6s, ecliptic 36.31; 55.24; 148.9; Zodiac 
83.27 
étti Ao§ow, [motion] along the ecliptic 
79-1 
Ao§ds, along the ecliptic 147.30; 
148.13 
AdEwors, obliquity 73.28 
vel, dissolve 49.21; 49.30; 50.7; 50.8; 
50.8; 50.9; resolve (a question) 9.27; 
157.26 
Avors, dissolution 49.21; 49.30; 
50.13; 50.14; solution 157.31; 
158.12 


M 


yodnuatixds, mathematical 149.23 
6 u., mathematician 62.6; 65.29; 
specialist 63.21 
paOnuatikas, in the mathematical mode 
74.32; 146.1; in technical terminology 
74.1; mathematically 145.30 
yoadtuata, mathematics 62.10; 63.32 
yokapiotns, blessedness 71.13 
uavtikés, prophetic 140.25; 159.25 
UavTis, Seer 23.9 
uéde€is, participation 10.26; 31.28; 31.31; 
32-33 34.25 34.6; 72.9 
év ye0é€el, participated 32.10 
kata atrAfjv uébe€iv, by virtue of simple 
participation 53.17 
kata péOeElv, by participation 51.21; 
59-53 100.16 
usiwors, lessening 34.30; waning 140.8 
uéAAelv, be future, intend, passim. 
TO WéAAov, future 37.14; 37.22; 37.26; 
140.26; 152.2; 155.22 
uepiZeiv, divide 53.9; 54.6; 65.12; 71.29; 
95-333 99-12; 99.26 
uepikés, individual, partial 5.28; 26.17; 
39-17; 40.5; 52.28; 69.3; 70.17; 70.18; 
93-26; 110.2; 115.24; 116.17; 131.10; 
131.14; 136.7; 136.19; 136.29; 
155.20; particular 55.10; 55.11; 58.5; 
58.7; 70.30; 98.8; 99.30; 106.32; 
112.23; 115.26; 123.9; 131.18 
uepis, part 8.7; 70.20; 96.6; 98.9; region 
36.32; 110.10 
yepiouds, division 48.18; 107.4; 156.2 
yepiotés, divisible 17.15; 25.20; 30.6; 
31.123 31.14; 31-30; 31.32; $2.28; 
58.33; 79.31; 113.13; 138.21 
uepio Tes, in a divisible manner 2 1.30; 
30.27; 32.1; 35.22; 38.18; 50.29; 53.23 
Epos, part 4.27; 28.6; 57.25; 66.31; 66.32; 
72.16; 81.25; 81.34; 82.5; 84.13; 
97-18; 97.19; 97-253 97-28; 98.2; 99-45 
99.6; I1§.19; 115.22; 116.8; 116.12; 
116.13; 116.15; 116.15; 116.17; 
120.12; 135.28; 135.32; 146.19; 
147.16; 147.17; 154.23; portion 61.21 
év pépous eiSe1, partial forms 5.15; 5.17 
yépos TOU Xpdvou, part of time 18.18; 
342733705, 3043 722845 72218 
TAT G0s epdv, plurality 58.33 
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Greek word index 


uéoos, intermediate 33.27; 34.6; 133.20; 
150.153 155-14; 155-17; middle 7.12; 
41.11; 134.4; 136.4; 137.12; 138.6; 
138.17; 139.18 

év péoo, in the middle 67.25; 144.27 
81& péooov, through an intermediary 
64.14; 65.6; 136.10; 158.15 

yeooTns, intermediary 64.24; 64.28; 
150.13; intermediate [character] 
25.22; intermediate [stage] 94.23; 
153.14; intermediate position 67.27; 
intermediate status 80.6 

ueTaBaors, transition 25.16; 31.20; 77.31; 
83.31 

petaBatikds, discursive 24.4 

yetoBaTikas, discursively 22.17; 27.30; 
21.9; 30.20 

yetaBoAn, change 7.31; 16.29; 23.12; 
38.215 42.195 49-145 57-335 74-93 
74.13; 85.1; 85.3; 111.8; 119.25; 
122.9; 142.21; 147.18; 150.20; 157.25 

yet&Soors, sharing 6.28 

veTabeots, transposition 48.31 

yetoAayxaveiv, have a share 11.14; 40.15; 
47.18; 48.16; 51.4; 95.1; 113.1; 
120:233 155.17 

yetoAauBavelv, have a share 7.14; 45.31 

ueTéxelv, participate 2.28; 3.21; 10.12; 
10.13; 10.15; 11.8; 13.5; 13.10; 13.12; 
132225 13.22} 13,255 13.25; 13.26; 
£5.30; 17.2}; 17.2; 17.4; 18.8; 19.15; 
19.26; 22.2; 22.24; 22.28; 22.29; 
22.30; 22.32; 23.2; 23.15; 23.16; 
23.32; 24.4; 25.29; 26.6; 26.14; 26.15; 
26.20} 27.33. 27-125 27:23} 27.233 
27.25; 27.28; 28.21; 28.22; 29.10; 
29.10; 29.22; 30.8; 32.4; 32.28; 32.28; 
32.293 32.30; 32.32; 33.18; 33.21; 
33-235 33-245 33-255 33-325 34.225 
35-233 39-333 45-245 45-335 46.23; 
49-28; 53.165 53.225 55-53 55-75 59-25 
59-53 65-4; 74.5; 80.28; 82.2; 85.11; 
85.12; 94.29; 94.30; 95.1; 100.12; 
100.13; IOI.25; 106.5; 113.20; 
114.28; 121.3; 132.14; 135.29; 
152.22; 155-12; 155-14; 155.21 

uetéwopa, meteorological phenomena 
54.30; 134.11 

uetouoia, participation 7.8; 72.29; 82.4; 
85.1; 100.19 

usTOXN, participation 13.26; 13.28; 48.27 


ueTpeiv, measure 17.28; 19.4; 19.8; 20.1; 
20.5}20.7; 20.11;:21.10; 22.35 23.14; 
24.16; 24.18; 30.1; 30.2; 30.18; 30.26; 
31.43 31-5; 31-29; 32.14; 36.15; 38.32; 
41.18; 42.19; 43-133 43.21; 43.23; 
40.21; 46.23; 46.28; 52.7; 55.16; 
55-07} 5.70275 58.33 Ola 1} 83.20; 83,33: 
84.1; 86.23; 86.24; 91.13; 92.4; 92.12; 
92-153; 92.24; 93-19; 93-205 95-233 
95-28; 129.26; 148.31; 148.33 

Kate Tivas (&pi8pous) yeTpei, how many 
times it goes into 91.28; 92.1 

ueTprTikds, such as to measure 19.3; 21.3; 
21.253 33-11; 43.30; 46.15; 52.17; 
88.24; such as to provide a metric 
30.10; 30.18; 41.12; 55.28 

ueTpOV, Measure 17.9; 17.23; 17-26; 17.26; 
17:29; 17.315 19:13}/10.325 20:15 
20.11; 22.9; 22.13; 23.27; 24.2; 24.10; 
25.93 30.3; 30.24; 30.31; 33-4; 34.125 
35-29; 36.12; 36.17; 36.18; 38.31; 
39-173 39-225 39-255 39-295 40.5; 
40.11; 40.27; 42.173 46.273 42.29; 
47-1; 52.253 52.28; 53.323 54.1; $4.19; 
54-21; 54.24; 54.26; 54.28; 54.29; 
54-335 55-125 55-135 55-153 55-2105 
55-233 55-28; 56.11; 57-12; 57-145 
57-16; 57-185 57-253 57-275 57-293 
58.3; 71-24; 73-15; 75-6; 80.16; 80.23; 
81.3; 81.4; 81.10; 81.10; 81.12; 81.15; 
81.16; 81.17; 81.19; 81.21; 81.22; 
81.30; 81.32; 82.1; 83.19; 83.19; 
83.22; 83.23; 83.23; 83.33; 86.13; 
87.17; 88.8; 88.10; 88.16; 88.26; 
88.32; 90.2; 90.9; 90.17; QI.10; OI.14; 
91.27; 105.26; 127.9; 127.10; 129.20; 
148.30; 151.13 

utjKos, longitude 62.13; 79.17; 96.4; 

146.7 

unvatos, lunar 61.18; 111.20; of the Moon 
61.25; 124.29 

uty, Month (as Form or god) 32.17; 32.20; 
36.26; 40.32; 41.10; 41.10; month 
34-145 35-173 36.53 37-23 39-265 53.18; 
55-16; 56.7; 86.24; 87.1; 89.18; 89.29; 
Moon 61.12; 61.22; [Oracles] 142.16 

unthp, mother 61.1; 65.18; 107.15; 134.9; 
T34e 

uNTprKeds, in a maternal manner 134.10 

unxoavaobar, contrive 34.16; 38.28; 133-13; 
144.22 
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Greek word index 


unxdvnya, device or contrivance 18.17; 
contrivance 147.1 
unxavn, contrivance 38.29; 144.27; 
144.33; machine 56.30 
uipnua, imitation 27.19; 66.18; 99.29; 
145-10; 145.23; 149.21; 150.21 
uipnots, imitation 20.9; 28.27; 46.30; 
46.31; 76.315 94.7 
ulpeioSau, imitate 2.3; 21.28; 28.25; 29.16; 
43-323 45-33 52-53 73-165 75.25 76.275 
76.33; 79.19; 81.13; 86.22; 92.20; 
94.11; 108.28; 111.26; 116.2; 118.27; 
120.2; 120.153 120.17; 121.23; 
141.32; 142.223 144.5; 148.20; 
E5735 
uoipa, degree [aston.] 124.21; 125.9; Fate 
70.253 147.26; part 97.31; 98.28; 99.53 
share of spoils 143.25 
yovadiZev, monadify 1.24. 
Yovadikds, monadic 14.25; 86.27; 98.21; 
142.29 
yovadikes, in a manner that is monadic 
102.16 
yoves, monad 1.21; 1.22; 5.10; 15.14; 
15.28; 19.2; 25.28; 26.30; 29.6; 30.29; 
30.31; 31.7; 46.4; 52.18; 57.16; 57.28; 
58.14; 58.18; 66.14; 66.22; 69.6; 69.9; 
69.14; 71.21; 81.29; 91.12; 92.13; 
94-225 94-303 95-173 95-26; 97-273 
98.45 99-53 99-8; 100.21; 102.8; 
104.28; 105.11; 105.29; 105.345 
106.1; 106.7; 106.7; 106.9; 107.11; 
107.14; 107.18; 107.18; 107.21; 
110.31; 116.20; 117.32; 118.1; 118.1; 
118.4; 118.5; 118.9; 118.15; 131.5 
6Aos u. whole number 62.28 
vovt, rest 28.26; 43.33; 143.14; Rest 
[megista gené] 18.1 
yovipos, stable 9.21; 10.9; 73.93 142.29 
TO povipov, stability 15.3; 141.8 
yovivess, in a stable manner 72.30; 110.9 
yovoyevns, one of a kind 10.18; 13.17; 
13.21; 97-6; 97-9; 97-10; 98.22; IOI.I 
yovoeidrs, uni-form 36.6; 74.9; 90.11; 
122.1; 122.4; 126.15 
TO povoelbdés, uni-formity 79.19; 90.13 
yovoois, singularity 100.10 
udpioy, fraction 62.28; part 11.21; 22.19; 
23.285 25.5; 29.223 34.223 34.245 
34.253 34.315 35-105 35.11; 35.16; 
35-19; 35-21; 35-32; 36.30; 38.26; 
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45-16; 48.8; 51.2; 60.23; 92.18; 92.19; 
155-11; portion 2.7; 50.8; 50.32; 
114.8 

yoppt, form 44.9; 56.5; 101.11; shape 
134.16 

wupids, a ten thousand 91.18; 91.18 

yuoTikds, mystical 12.29; 83.13; 99.19 


N 


veavieveo@a1, be a young hot-head 24.32 
veapotrpetri)s, juvenile 125.32 
véos, young, passim 
v. Snuloupyoi, junior creators (cf. Tim. 
42d6) 2.2 
v. O¢io1, young gods (cf. Tim. 41d6) 
110.20; 157.29; 157.32 
voepos, intellectual 19.9; 19.11; 19.16; 
22.19; 24.9; 24.21; 25.27; 27.24; 28.8; 
30.19; 34.10; 36.9; 45.11; 46.26; 
SAE TS S54 59-153 DOA TH 50255 
59-28; 60.13; 61.5; 64.19; 71.28; 
71.32; 74.18; 83.3; 83.5; 83.6; 83.11; 
85.25; 88.19; 88.25; 90.2; 90.11; 
93-20; 94.28; 95.22; IOI.4; IOI.7; 
IOI.16; IOI.18; IOI.20; 101.27; 102.45 
102.4; 102.19; 104.28; 106.10; 106.25; 
107.2; 107.2; 107.6; 109.25; 114.12; 
117.3; 117.19; 118.25; 118.29; 120.33; 
121.253 132.10; 135.3; 136.5; 136.25; 
140.12; 140.22; 144.1; 144.23; 149.26; 
151.243 152.29; 153.21; 158.7; 160.27 
voepoas, in an intellectual manner 103.7; 
117.28 
vonua, conception 53.20 
vonots, act of cognition 4.14; 6.5; 7.1; 12.8; 
21.30; 29.28; 42.23; 54.4; 54.6; 83.5; 
86.19; 101.28; IOI.30; IOT.32; 
104.273 105.3; 133.6; 159.15; 160.6; 
160.23; 160.30 
vosiv, cognise 4.15; 4.17; 14.6; 20.27; 
22.19} 22.17; 28,15 °72.53 72:73 103.30; 
104.1; 120.22; 120.26; conceive 2.22; 
8.23; 72.25; 89.8; 89.31; 92.32; regard 
1.4; 4.8; think 12.6; 22.29; 36.10; 
67.28; 67.30; 74.21; 103.2; vooUpEvos, 
subject of thought 11.3; 
intellectualised 82.18 
TO voeiv, thought 14.12 
TO voowyevov, object of thought ro.23; 
10.28; 11.6; 100.33; 121.16 


Greek word index 


vontos, intelligible 2.31; 3.3; 3.6; 3.7; 4.115 


4-235 4.255 4-315 4.325 5.55 5-75 5-85 
5-163 5-19; 5-31; 6.73 7.23 7-31; 8.1; 
8.3; 8.19; 9.31; 10.5; 10.6; 10.10; 
10.28} 11.5; 11:8; 10.125 11.18; 17.26; 
12.15; 12.15; 12.16; 12.19; 12.23; 
13.15} 13510313 :221'03 3233 13.27; 
13.323 14.2; 15.2; 15.19; 16.20; 16.21; 
17.7; 17.26; 17.273 19.12; 19.253 
22.10; 24.11; 24.17; 24.24; 25.19; 
33-45 34.2; 41.30; 41.31; 42.17; 42.25; 
42.273 42.30; 43.6; 45.22; 45.26; 
45-29; 46.5; 46.25; 47.6; 47.14; 48.1; 
50.26; 51.6; 51.19; 61.5; 72.1; 74.20; 
81.23; 82.27; 82.28; 83.3; 83.5; 83.10; 
88.11; 88.19; 90.4; 94.6; 94.27; 94.30; 
95-21; 97-10; 97.15; 97-16; 98.15; 


92-73 95-235 97-233 98.245 99-95 99.225 
100.28; 100.29; 100.30; 100.32; 101.3; 
IOI.14; LOL.15; IOI.17; LOI.193 
IOI.1Q; 101.21; 101.24; 101.27; 102.4; 
102.10; 102.11; 102.15; 102.15; 
102.31; 103.15; 103.19; 103.30; 
104.2; 104.6; 114.123 115.25; 115.25; 
T1635 01723) 119-235 107/243, T7313 
117.31; 120.16; 120.18; 120.29; 
121.4; 123.6; 126.17; 126.20; 126.20; 
126.21; 126.22; 126.23; 126.32; 
135-173 135-18; 135.29; 136.35 
136.22; 136.23; 136.27; 136.28; 
140.10; 140.33; 150.1; 150.1; 150.3; 
150.4; 150.73; 152.223 155.14; 155.15; 
155.243 157.31; 158.5; 158.8; 158.8 


votios, south 77.6; 79.11; 81.8 
Nouyyvios, Numenius 34.1; 103.28 
wi€, Night (as god) 32.18; 32.21; 40.32; 


98.19; 98.21; 99.95 99-93 99-225 99-295 
100.3; 100.7; 100.7; 100.8; 100.8; 


100.18; 100.25; 100.32; 100.32; IOI.3; 
IOI.4; 101.6; IOI.11; IOI.12; 101.13; 
IOI.15; IOI.21; 101.24; 101.28; 
IOI.31; 102.4; 102.5; 102.10; 102.10; 
102.15; 102.18; 102.20; 102.20; 
102.25; 102.31; 103.2; 103.14; 104.19; 
105.8; 105.10; 105.23; 105.29; 
105.31; 106.27; 106.28; 107.2; 107.4; 
107.9; 107.9; 107.11; 107.20; 109.13; 
110.13; 113.5; 113.13; 113.18; 114.11; 
114.23; 116.3; 116.21; 118.19; 120.11; 
120.25; 135.1; 135-2; 138.20; 149.25; 
149.31; 150.5; 150.6; 150.28; 152.17 


vontés, in a manner that is intelligible 


17.24; intelligibly 103.7 


89.18; 90.5; 90.6; 90.7; 102.3; night 
2.1 15.34-145 34:23; 35:10;-35-123 
35-153 35-153 35-295 36.15 36.53 36.95 
36.16; 37.2; 38.4; 39.26; 39.27; 53.18; 
78.16; 85.25; 86.1; 86.12; 86.16; 
86.17; 87.4; 88.9; 88.18; 90.1; 90.3; 
T339e135 133233 1392233 139°2 35 
139-275 139-393 139-373 139-315 
140.2; 144.11; 144.24; 144.25; 144.29 


vuxOruepov, a-night-and-a-day 86.22; 


87.28; 88.12; 88.13; 88.17; 90.3; 90.9; 
night and day 144.31 


O 


vouos, custom 160.14; law 160.21; 160.25 
oi vouo, Plato’s Laws 28.22; 36.24; 41.8; 
56.22; 59.12; 89.28 
vous, Intellect (as hypostasis) 12.6; 12.7; 
12.10; 14.6; 14.7; 14.8; 22.14; 24.9; 
27:19} 29.10; 297.21; 2:7,225:37.245 


Sykos, Mass 3.2; 4.13; 59.26; 82.24; 84.7; 
113.14; 113.30; 113.31; 114.6; 135.9; 
135-10; 135.18; 135.20; 135.26; 
136.21; 141.5; 142.6; 144.21 

6. dAos, universal mass 1 38.20 

oikeios, appropriate 18.28; 22.7; 23.26; 


28.5; 28.8; 31.12; 31.13; 33-14; 33-16; 
43-325; 46.31; 60.11; 64.15; 64.16; 
64.16; 64.17; 64.17; 64.26; 64.26; 
64.30; 65.3; 65.13; 65.15; 90.12; 
100.8; 117.23; intellect 5.31; 6.5; 6.26; 
10.20; 12.5; 12.11; 14.11; 14.12; 18.5; 
24.273 25.123 27.33 28.2; 28.16; 28.18; 
28.22; 28.23; 28.26; 36.27; 53.12; 
54-75 54-133 57-243 58.28; 58.29; 
58.30; 59-25 59-33 59-45 59-293 64.13; 
72.8; 72.30; 73-1; 73.1; 82.28; 90.14; 
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40.273 49.6; 49.10; 49.15; 52-4; 52.18; 
54.26; 57.18; 58.3; 58.10; 58.15; 
60.23; 81.17; 81.17; 84.32; 98.28; 
99-1; 102.26; 104.15; 106.30; 110.11; 
115.20; 15.29; 116.32; 118.8; 
118.28; 118.32; 119.19; I19.21; 
119.22; 120.10; 120.10; 121.8; 
135-31; 136.16; 136.21; 152.3; 
154.26; 155.13; [a thing’s] own (or vel 
sim) 1.20; 7.10; EIT $5.25; 65.2; 77-53 
96.5; III.10; LII.11; LII.17; 114.32; 


Greek word index 


115.1; 115.1; 115.2; 118.17; 121.11; 
122.53; 147.8; 148.19; 148.20; 160.13 
oikeldTns, intimacy 160.19 
oixeiovv, adapt 16.13; 159.27; be 
appropriate 16.24; 39.30; 46.3; 
pertain 36.30; be akin 46.5 
oikeioos, in an appropriate manner 97.32; 
106.13; 109.15; 129.9 
6AiKés, universal 13.26; 15.243 53-8; 55.9; 
58.8; 103.14; 106.31; 108.23; 109.13; 
dealing with wholes 131.10 
OAiKéds, in a manner that is universal 103.6 
éAos, universal, whole, general, passim. 
Snuloupyds THv SAwv, Demiurge of 
Wholes 3.26; 52.32 
év déAals Yovdoy, in whole numbers 
62.28 
4 6An yéveots, universal Becoming 68.5 
4 6An pvors, universal nature 57.26; 
115.26 
4 6An puxn, World Soul 21.8; 24.22; 
59-30; 60.1; 60.4; 60.14; 70.4; 70.14; 
LI7.43 107.75 017.8) 107,10; 117.233 
118.18; 120.11; 121.223; 127.2; 132.21 
dAov avTtév, the whole itself 55.16 
6 6Aos vols, universal intellect 24.27; 
117.23 
6 dAos xpdvos, universal time 39.25; 
41.19; 57-26 
Trattp tov Sdcv, Father of Wholes 
2.24; 6.16; 29.53 34.10; 52.13; 99.22 
ta kad’ SAou, universals 160.10 
TO KATE MUO SAov, a natural whole 
30.17 
édoTeAns, wholy-complete 38.15; 38.20; 
99.8 
6Adtns, wholeness 5.21; 72.13; 83.13; 
92.20; 92.21; 92.22; 92.23; 97-14; 
97-175 97-293 97-253 97-315 99-45 
100.26; III.13; I12.9; 115.20; 115.23; 
115.273; 116.12; 116.15; 116.18; 118.9; 
118.10; 120.5; 120:18} 120.23; 123.10; 
131.5; 131.7; 131.14; 131.15; 148.20 
‘Odvutria, Olympics 78.6 
dyords, regular 30.14; 40.13; 56.12; 57.6; 
64.6; 67.4; 67.5; 67.8; 67.11; 96.22; 
96.27 
dyoddrns, regularity 56.14; 56.25; 119.6 
“Ounpos, Homer 125.8; 143.31 
dyoidTns, similarity 3.13; 44.7; 44.10; 75.75 
99.2; 139-12; 143-7; 143.11 
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duoiowv, assimilate 5.26; 73.18; 98.2; 
115.243 115.30; be like 7.31; make 
like 8.1; make similar 5.13; 5.24; 
resemble 116.13; 116.16 

éyoiwors, assimilation 20.7; 98.11; 99.7; 
similarity 3.5; 17.20; 94.25; 98.14; 
115.193 115.29 

éyoKevtpos, homocentric 56.32; 96.14 

éydtroAos, having the same pole 148.2 

dyotax7s5, having / going at the same 
speed 75.20; 75.243 75.25; 76.2 

dyotoxds, with the same speed 76.20 

duoguns, innate 63.25; 134.20; 134.28 

Oudpuros, cognate 46.32 

dup, oracle 36.22 

év, being (participle) 3.25; 3.303 5.53 5-95 
5-193 7-295 9-135 9-275 9-293 9.305 


10.10; 10.18; 11.3; 12.1; 16.15; 19.23; 


22.215 23.15} 23.16; 23.173 23.18; 


23.21; 23.22; 25.11; 26.7; 26.9; 26.11; 


26.13; 26.25; 27.13; 27.16; 27.17; 
27.195:285135:20:325 32-115 32273 
33-35 33-45 34-155 35-75 41-203 48.11; 


49-253 52-73 52-8; 55.233 58.16; 59.173 


59.21; 65.23; 65.25; 66.22; 67.23; 
7O:295°7 1:22} 73.115 73.155 °75 5125 
77.26; 82.27; 84.8; 84.30; 86.9; 87.8; 
91-55 93-265 95-193 95.205 95.23; 
97-16; 100.32; 103.2; III.9; III.12; 
III.13; LII.29; 112.4; 112.5; 114.3; 
114.325 115.3; 117.3} 117-20; 120.1; 
122.16; 126.7; 128.14; 130.6; 130.19; 
131.9; 131.17; 135.27; 146.19; 
146.26; 147.9; 148.11; 148.20; 
148.23; 150.32; 154.9; 154.30; 
158.21; 159.23; existing 11.27; 41.20; 
44.24; 52.6; 119.28; 122.21 

4, &v Tois Ov! SiapovT, continued 
existence 23.27 

Tlepi Tod *Ovtos, On Being (book title) 
16.3 

T& évta, things that are, 12,4; 44.4; 
46.8; 46.12; 48.22; 48.24; 92.21 

Ta évtws dvta, genuine Being 42.32; 
46.4; 47.28; things that genuinely are 
47-20 

16 dv, Being 11.20; 11.33; 15.8; 15.14; 
16.3; 16.43 44.145 44.153 44.20; 45.10 
45.273 46.1; 48.13; 48.14; 48.16; 
48.27; 51.4; 51.16; 79.23; 80.4; 100.8 
100.22; 105.32; 113.5 


Greek word index 


6v, being (participle) (cont.) 

TO év ov, the One-Being 15.14; 15.18; 
£5.213°15:28} 15.915 19:10;:97:1 15 
100.11; 100.20; 100.21; 100.24; 
107.19 

TO Gov &iS10v dv, eternal living being 
185/529 

16 ur dv, Not-Being 11.22; 44.15; 
44.16; 45.32; 46.3; 48.12; 48.13; 
48.14; 48.16; 48.26; 49.5; 80.4; 
non-existence 43.28; 43.29; that 
which is not 47.23; 47-245 49.3 

TO pNnSaut yNnSayuds dv, that which is not 
in any way at all 46.11 

TO yNndéTr dv, that which is yet to be 46.8 

TO unKéTti ov, that which is no more 46.8 

TO utytre dv, thing that is ‘not yet’ 38.24 

TO vontov ov, intelligible Being 100.7 

TO vontés dv, being that exists 
intelligibly 17.24 

TO dv até, Being Itself 100.17 

TO dvtws dv, genuine Being 33.52; 
44.21; 45.26; 48.19; 51.21; 121.24 

TO ovo1dbes Sv, substantial being 16.25 

TO ka@’ atT6 dv, thing that exists in itself 
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dévoua, name 6.11; 6.13; 27.11; 99.20; 
89.17; word 29.125 35.25; 42.45 
110-1 25,144.33} 153.32 

dvopatobétns, Name-giver 29.14 

dtradds, attendant 36.32; 154.29; 155.315 
159.6 

Spars, vision 101.30 

dpartés, visible 10.16; 82.25; 82.28; 82.29; 
82.30; 82.31; 83.8; 111.12; 128.23; 
Be DG Be a pl ei oh eed 

dpyavikés, instrumental 39.19 

TO Opyavikév, instrument 149.22 

dpyavov, instrument 39.8; 39.13; 39.30; 
39-325 40.1; 40.4; 145.28; 150.25; 
organ 109.31 

dpe€is, desire 69.21; 139.11 

6p8ds, correct 28.23; 47.20; straight (line) 
74-23 

dpun, impulse 61.12 

dpos, boundary or limit 22.13; 107.16; 
127.9; 135-31; 140.4; definition 152.4 

Opes, Orpheus 83.4; 101.9; 102.2; 
142.17 

‘Opeixds, Orphic 88.20; 144.3; 161.3; 161.3 

*Oorpis, Osiris 131.31 


ovpdvios, celestial 4.27; 8.30; 17.9; 21.10; 
29.233 53-175 54-315 57-6; 61.29; 
69.25; 69.273 74.3; 80.3; 88.20; 103.9; 
103.10; 104.23; 108.8; 108.9; 108.30; 
109-19; 110.32; LLT.1; 101.21; 1TT.233 
I11.28; 112.15; 113.2; L14.10; 114.13; 
115.7; 118.5; 118.27; 126.29; 129.10; 
130.22; 131.13; 134.6; 134.9; 146.26; 
150.26; 150.29; 151.8; 151.173; 151.19; 
151.22; 151.32; 152.25; 152.30; 
153-163 154.25; 154.333 155-2; 156.10; 
156.15; 58.16; 158.16; 158.22; 158.22 

oi ovpdvioi, the heavens 56.30; 74.5; 
90.25; 92.26; 124.8; 124.10; 
156.25 

T& ovlpavia, celestial beings 117.10; 
things in the heavens 152.22 

ovipavias, in a celestial manner 97.32; 
140.21 

ovpavés, the heavens or heaven 3.26; 8.15; 
13.11; 20.205 34.15; 34-19; 34.193 
35-10; 35-16; 36.4; 37-13; 37-85 37-95 
39-1; 39-6; 42.16; 46.30; 49.20; 49.27; 
50.13; 50.2; 50.22; 50.24; 50.25; 50.6; 
50.9; $1.23; $1.24; 51.31; 51.31; 51.8; 
52.2; 52.6; 52.8; 56.23; 61.28; 67.18; 
68.29; 70.26; 79.21; 79.28; 85.7; 
93-28; 94.53 96.1; 96.5; 96.6; 96.6; 
96.7; 96.8; 98.1; 108.25; 108.3; 
109.18; 109.5; II1.16; 111.27}; II1.32; 
TL2:15 112.14; 112.5; 113.16; 113.20; 
115.53 116.23; 116.28; 117.13; 
118.15; 119.2; 119.3; 120.1; 122.20; 
122.73 122.8; 126.245 126.25; 127.31; 
128.18; 128.30; 130.4; 133.14; 
133.24; 134.10; 134.12; 134.16; 
ER4°E 73 134-295: 135-005 135-45 1355) 
135.6; 136.13; 137.24; 138.28; 138.3; 
139.153 139.4; 139.6; 139.9; 140.18; 
140.19; 140.21; 140.23; 141.19; 141.2; 
IAI.21; [41.235 141.27; 141.32; 141.8; 
142.10; 142.11; 142.11; 142.20, 
142.23; 142.3; 142.8; 143.10; 143.12; 
143.16; 143.17; 143.18; 143.20; 
147.13; 147.14; 148.21; 150.22; 
150.27; 152.17; 153.24; 155.14; 
156.17; 156.19; 156.32; 157.6; 
160.28; ouranos (sense indeterminate) 
80.27; 84.4; 84.16; 85.16; 85.16; 
Heaven (Ouranos) 99.18; 156.14; 
156.15; 156.18; 157.13 
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6 TpoTrétwp Ovpavds, Grandfather 
Ouranos 99.18 
ovoa, the present tense participle of the 
verb ‘to be’ 16.22; 16.26 
ovioia, Being (megista gené) 11.20; 16.9; 
17:03 31-15} 33:11; 33-213 34-25; 
41.25; 41.29; 43-10; 44.21; 47.173 
47-18; 47.18; 49.13; 64.13; 64.15; 
64.25; 64.26; 64.27; 64.29; 65.3; 
65.13; 65.13; 65.14; essence 4.6; 4.17; 
5.1; 7.18; 11.18; 18.24; 21.22; 21.24; 
24.4; 24.17; 24.18; 25.21; 26.2; 27.27; 
40.3; 40.235 44.135 48.55 53.20; 58.335 
68.10; 69.19; 82.16; 84.2; 104.5; 
105.23; 143.23; 147.2; 151.24; 159.4; 
160.11; substance 19.4; 23.22; 23.27; 
24.7; 25.11; 101.16; 104.4; 112.26; 
112.28; 113.12; 113.29; 114.14; 
115.5; 115.30; 120.1; 128.29; 134.13; 
136.6; 142.25 
Kat’ ovciav, substantial 18.22; essentially 
27.1; 28.18; 139.14; 154.4; 157.26 
o. Utroxeipevt}, substrate 113.28 
ovoiwdns, essential 122.17; 159.3; 
substantial 16.23; 16.26; 19.28; 27.20; 
64.18 
dxeTos, canal 4.25; 61.22 
dxnua, vehicle 135.21; 136.7; 136.10 
oyis, sight, act of seeing 82.29; 112.12; 
112.13; 128.27; 153.1; 153-4 


TT 


TrdOnya, affection 19.6; happening 125.30 
traOnT1Kds vols, passive intellect 158.9 
Tré80s, affection 30.11 
Trasaywyeiv, guide 28.24 
trois, child 13.8 
1. Oedv, child of gods 159.10; 159.23; 
159-293 159-31 
1. To AtréAAwvos, child of Apollo 
159.26 
Traidvio1 Suvauels, powers associated with 
Paeon 140.28 
ToAalds, ancient 62.4; 103.17; 160.23 
TroAryyeveoia, regeneration 57.34 
tr&upbopos, capable of being entirely 
destroyed 43.23 
Mav, Pan 131.31 
travdoyxeus, all-receiver 107.16 
TravaéAnvos, full Moon 85.19 


travtéAsios, all-perfect 99.9 
travels, all-perfect 12.25; 34.11; 57-17; 
91-165 97-73 97-95 99-253 142.295 
entirely-complete 108.26; 108.27; 
110.17; 116.20 
6 travTeAtys vous, All-perfect Intellect 
33:74 
TO Travtenés, the property of being 
all-perfect 52.8; 97.12; 97.13; 105.18 
TO TravTenés Cov, All-perfect Living 
Being 5.15; 5.18; 12.31; 94.11 
TO Travtenés Trépas, All-perfect Limit 
17.6 
TravTeAds, in an entirely-complete manner 
8.13; 16.28; 16.29; 16.32; 17.1; 32.10; 
entirely-and-completely 37.29; 62.20 
travtéTns, totality 98.6; 99.31; 101.2 
TrapoPoAn, conjunction 89.12; 90.23; 
145-1; 146.7; 149.28; 151.30 
trapéyei, bring forth 17.23; 17.32; 21.26; 
43.20; bring in 54.2; 155.3; introduce 
5.28; 12.23; 67.7; 69.25; 94.23; 95.28; 
133.18; 142.1; 156.15; 156.18; 
produce 39.14; 101.2; 101.8; 110.19; 
156.21; 157.18; 157.20; 157.223 
157.24; 158.15; 158.15 
trapdberyua, Paradigm 7.29; 50.23; 50.24; 
104.28; 108.21; 108.27; 116.6; 118.21; 
paradigm 1.7; 1.12; 3.13; 6.17; 6.31; 
7.28; 20.5; 21.28; 27.6; 28.28; 28.32; 
44-125 45-253 49-93 49.22; 49.24, 
51.26; 52.4; 52.12; 56.20; 79.18; 
80.11; 85.4; 94.26; 94.32; 95-303 97-45 
98.3; 98.6; 98.20; 99.3; 104.18; 
104.21; 106.20; 115.20; 115.21; 
115.293 149.32; model 145.25 
tr. vontés, intelligible 5.20; 116.2; 
118.19; 152.17 
1. oupavioy, celestial 118.27 
Tr. TpetTov, primary 88.11 
Trapaseryuatixds, paradigmatic 20.8; 
21.26; 99.15; 100.1; 126.12 
trapdboo1s, form of teaching 70.15; 
tradition 12.29; 161.4 
Tropakudcelv, be past one’s prime 47.3 
TrapaKkoAovdnya, that which is attendant 
upon 24.31 
TrapaKkoAoubeiv, attend 82.3 
TrapaAAckls, deviation 74.4 
trapavouta, illicit use [of words] 44.6; 
mistake 48.3 
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trapétaois, dimension 9.1; 17.30; 51.18; 
duration 87.17; 92.22; 95.25; 
sequence 16.17 

TOpPAaTaTIKds, past tense 16.22 

Trapatpéxelv, be past 44.18 

TrapéyKAlols, derivation 46.1 

tr&pe5pos, Associate [of Helios] 131.30 

trapépxeobar, decline 156.23 

TrapeAGov, past 37.22; 37.25; 48.9 

TO TapeAOdv, what has happened 37.14 

TO TrapeATNAVOds, that which has already 
happened 16.13 

trépepyos, incidental 68.20; 70.31 

Trapépyws, as a digression 97.13 

Trdpeois, paralysis 124.6 

trapeiva, be present 11.17; 16.33; 17.5; 
E]2TO;, 23+45.3927 59. 35-293.35-333 
152.34 

Tlapuevidns, Parmenides (book title) 12.28; 
14.21; 19.11; 49.5; 104.12 

Trapobdos, procession 81.9; 86.12; 54.14; 
63.25 

T&v, 16, the universe 1.8; 2.29; 4.10; 4.20; 
GaE 3S SelB h 325-5 2AS 5.255 51275502 83 
5-29; 6.21; 9.4; 13-13; 23.2; 28.8; 32.7; 
36.27; 36.333 50.22; 57.7; 68.14; 
68.17; 71.8; 71.13; 71.14; 71.14; 
72.15; 74.14; 76.27; 76.31; 78.20; 
79-33; 79-12; 81.5; 87.8; 87.9; 87.10; 
88.11; 92.18; 92.25; 93-11; 93-22; 
95-285 97-73 97-295 97-295 98.9; 98.11; 
98.28; 99.6; 101.17; 115.18; 116.1; 
116.7; 116.16; 120.3; 122.1; 127.15; 
133.253 136.4; 136.31; 136.33; 137-4; 
138.19; 138.25; 139.20; 139.21; 
141.9; 41.10; 141.29; 146.23; 
153.10; 156.21; 157.5; 158.29; 159.5 

4 wuxi) Tod travtés, the World Soul 
24.5 

tratnp, Father 1.5; 3.30; 6.3; 6.16; 7.7; 
14.53 29.313 39-16; 65.5; 69.253 71-15; 
71.17; 72.5; 72-125 91.9; 135.33 father 
35-26; 61.4; 65.22; 99.15; 108.18; 
134.123 157.30; 157.31; 158.18 

tt. 6 Tpitos, the Third Father 124.34 
1. T&v SAoov, Father of wholes 2.24; 
29.53 34-10; 52.13; 99.22 

tratpikos, Paternal 14.6; 14.11; paternal 
99.28; 105.25; 105.28; 106.7; 140.22 

TraTpiKdés, in a paternal fashion 134.10 

tr&tplos, traditional 144.6 


Tratpoyevns, father-begotten 14.3 

Taxus, dense 111.29; 112.8; 112.16; 
114.17; 114.293 129.73 135.9 

TO TAXU, density 14.1.4 

treCés, footed, with feet 104.25; 108.15; 
109.2; 109.5; 109.73 I10.7; 110.23; 
110.25; III.2 

TreuTras, group of five 67.28 

TreTTATNOUOEVods, in a manner that is 
pluralised 17.7 

trépas, Limit (principle, opp. Unlimited) 
17.73 30.45 74.19; 79.25; limit 38.25; 
79.26; 101.6; 106.28; 111.29; 142.10; 
142.21; ending point 30.32 

trepateiv, conclude 81.9; limit 30.3; 101.15 

trepatoots, limitation 88.26 

Treplaywyn, rotation 28.33; 29.1 

Trepiatrtelv, attach 120.28 

treptyéios, Close to the Earth 128.3 

Treplypaqeiv, circumscribe 29.5; outline 
104.16 

Trepiektikés, inclusive, such as to 
encompass 33.11; 40.28; 51.25; 73.19; 
98.23; 98.3; 106.11; 106.31; 129.22; 
136.14; 142.31 

trepikdoutos, that which goes around the 
cosmos 36.17 

TrepiAdurrely, light up 84.9; 84.12 

TrepiAntrtikés, such as to include 29.32; 
30.6; 32.21; 80.19; 94.1; 98.21; 
IOI.14; 108.9; 129.20; 131.2; 136.29 

TreploSikés, periodic 81.11; 87.11; 89.11; 
129.21; 129.223 129.25 

Trep1081Keds, in a periodic manner 4.4; 
28.19; 28.24 

trepioSos, cycle 18.12; 19.32; 20.30; 29.21; 
38.15; 38.26; 40.4; 53-17; 54.173 
54-20; 54.223 54.29; 54.32; 56.1; 56.9; 
57-11; 57-133 57-153 57-315 66.31; 
66.31; 67.1; 68.31; 72.15; 93.26; orbit 
55-22; 55.25; 60.16; 78.7; 80.26; 
84.24; 121.26; 122.5; 125.12; period 
21.11; 28.32; 32.27; 40.16; 41.18; 
41.20; 43.14; 43.18; 43.225; 43.233 
43-26; 43.28; 43.30; 43.31; 44.1; 51-1; 
55-173; 55-26; 80.17; 80.21; 81.3; 81.7; 
81.10; 81.30; 82.3; 83.30; 83.32; 86.3; 
86.6; 86.15; 86.17; 86.19; 86.21; 87.5; 
87.13; 87.16; 87.19; 87.22; 87.25; 
88.1; 88.26; 88.30; 88.33; 89.6; 89.12; 
89.14; 89.24; 91-3; OI-I1; 91.16; 
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92-193 92.275 93-105 93-13; 93-16; 
93-253 94-15 94.2; 95.245 127.233 
125.28; 129.32; 133.22; 138.12; 
149.253 150.17; 156.26 
4) Satépou Trepiodos, revolution of the 
Different 59.16; 59.29; 59.323 60.7; 
60.9; 117.2; 132.9; 132-13 
4 tavTtot trepiodos, revolution of the 
Same 77.29 
Trepiovoia, surplus 7.11 
Teploxn, comprehension 12.17; 14.2; 
17.14; 22.10; 24.11; 38.31; 42.12; 
58.16; 99.26; 106.15; 110.27; embrace 
73.23 73-10 
Tlepitrétou, Peripatos (school of the 
Peripatetics) 95.10 
trepiTréAnols, orbit 128.8; revolution 88.27; 
150.27 
TrepiTpoTn, rotary motion 51.6 
tepittés, odd in number 50.15; 
superfluous 70.22 
oi tepittétepol, the more gifted 9.2 
TrepIpepela, rotation 80.9 
trepipeprs, moved in a circle 21.5 
trepipépecOau, be carried around 76.27; 
148.16 
trepipopd, orbit 50.15; 50.18; 59.16; 68.32; 
70.2; 70.5; 82.223 70.73 132.4; 132.24; 
revolution 29.24; 36.12; 51.3; 57-173 
59-225 74-65 74-133 74-153 74-275 75-45 
77.14; 77-16; 79.22; 80.29; 86.20; 
87.7; 88.14; 97.25; 116.27; 117.1; 
117.28; 118.8; 119.14; 120.31; 
122.13} 123.4} 123.9; 129.11; 132.9} 
132.11; 138.273 139.19; 141.11; 
146.2; 151.19; 152.25; rotation 21.11; 
35-133 41.12; 52.233 57-29; 84.16; 
90.10; 9O.II; 112.1; 118.12; 129.16 
mmyaios, Fontal 43.17; 43-19; 43-215 
originative 69.16 
Ty, source 14.8; 72.29; 82.17; 82.27; 
83.1; 102.7; 105.30 
Tyvuvai, affix 124.34; 132.30; 132.295 
conjoin 125.1 
Tn€is, affixing 132.32 
Tmi8avodoyeiv, reason on probability 
63.21 
miSaves, probable 62.18; plausible 144.16 
tmotevelv, put faith in 124.22; be 
convinced 153.10 
riots, belief 156.28 
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motos, that in which one may have 
confidence 125.4. 
TAayios, oblique 73.22; 73.273 74-20; 
14:23 
étti ta TAcyia, along the diagonal 
80.12 
TAdvn, error 77.28; wandering 56.23; 
86.10; 87.21; 90.15; 90.25; 90.25; 
125.15 126.8; 127.01; 127.18; 129: 
132.30 
TAavntd, wandering stars 52.29; 53.3; 
56.16; 96.1 
TAaviyTns, planet 53.23; 55.20; 55-245 
56.9; 58.6; 58.8; 62.7; 63.20; 69.15; 
74.1; 76.15; 77-30; 79-1; 80.15; 80.20; 
81.6; 122.30; 123.24; 125.23; 129.8; 
134.22 
TrAavéo8c1, wander 123.1 
TrAavaopevos, of the planets 70.7; 70.25; 
154.14; planetary 67.4; 118.11; 
123.21; 131.4; 148.13; wandering 
123.9; 123.11 
T& TAavaoneva, the planets 55.18; 57.30; 
60.32; 62.19; 64.29; 70.1; 79.13; 80.9; 
81.14; 91.25; 96.24; 117.1; 118.10; 
119.4; 121.30}; 121.30; 122.3; 123.8; 
123.19}; 124.16; 129.073 12:7.73 
127.13; 127.22; 127.28; 127.325 
128.15; 129.10; 129.17; 129.28; 
129.30; 130:13, 130:273, 131-1; 131.6; 
132.33) 132.6; 132.22) 132.29; 132.92}, 
133-95 133-215 147-303 147.333 148.5; 
148.16; 148.17; 154.15 


tActos, breadth 147.19; 148.18; latitude 


62.13; 79-93 79-17; 80.10; 96.4; 
128.10; 146.8; realm 100.4; 105.30; 
128.3 


TAaTUs, expansive 61.24 
TlActoov, Plato 3.28; 8.21; 9.22; 10.33 10.73 


21.13; 24.21; 26.4; 28.31; 29.153 34.3; 
36.22; 40.21; 41.8; 43.24; 49.16; 
49-17; 51-14; 51-30; 52.19; 53-193 
56.31; 57-9; 60.31; 61.29; 63.24; 64.8; 
65.9; 65.12; 65.12; 67.3; 69.30; 71.23; 
71.323 75-15; 76.15; 76.27; 76.315 
80.19; 80.22; 80.32; 82.14; 87.7; 
87.27; 89.273 94-15; 95-8; 95.215 
96.32; 100.11; 102.1; 102.21; 102.27; 
103.24; 104.1; 104.3; 104.11; 105.7; 
105.20; 106.19; 107.30; 108.29; 
114.93 115.9; 115.11; 124.6; 124.18; 


Greek word index 


TAc&toov, Plato (cont.) 
124.25; 125.4; 126.31; 127.21; 
128.14; 129.12; 132.6; 135.16; 137.9; 
137.22; 138.8; 138.9; 138.11; 139.4; 
139.17; 144.20; 145.12; 145.16; 
146.30; 148.1; 151.16; 160.17 

TlAatoovikds, Plato’s 105.11; Platonic 
128.18; 141.14; 154.27; Platonist 
24.20; 33-31; 158.24 

TAeovdcelv, participate in plurality 136.8; 
abound 155.8 

TAcovexteiv, gain advantage 141.7; get a 
greater share 143.2 

TAM Gos, plurality 1.18; 8.18; 11.5; 11.7; 
TU.Of 11-10}, TL.K5}, 11.34} 12.43 12.073 
12.233 12.253 14.30; 15.18; 15.19; 
24.11; 54.6; 54.93 58.10; 58.12; 58.14; 
58.16; 58.16; 58.18; 58.19; 58.33; 
70.29; 91.12; 99.11; 100.6; 100.9; 
103.15; 104.20; 104.28; 105.9; 107.6; 
107.20; 110.28; 114.5; 118.1; 118.3; 
118.7; 118.13; 118.32; 127.10 
131.11; 131.13; 140.19; 153-11; 155.4 

TAN el, in number 86.10; 90.19 

TrAnOUveiv, make plural 54.8; 99.26; 
multiply 36.7; 106.32; 107.1; pluralise 
52.21; 53-8; 138.21; render a plurality 
113.12 

TAnpuEArs, discordant 37.11; 37.19; 38.5; 
transgression 48.13; wrongful 37.27; 
At 

TAnpueAeiv, be mistaken 43.5; strike a false 
note 56.22 

TANUUEAGS, illicitly 48.5; in a discordant 
manner 6.20; 97.22 

wAnpns, filled or full 6.1; 19.3; 113.9; 
114,35 U14:45. 132.13 135273 135-273 
144-4 

TAnpoby, fill 4.23; 4.30; 6.3; 6.275 7-115 
23.32; 65.21; 72.7; 73.1; 82.9; 82.12; 
83.5; 84.5; 107.11; 135.21; 159.18; 
160.6; fulfill 91.3 

TAnpoua, (singular) plenum 8.18; 99.9; 
136.5; (plural) constituent part or 
element 5.27; 5.28; 8.10; 98.7; 
155-24, 

TAnoidZeiv, consort 23.31 

TlAcotivos, Plotinus 114.31; 140.10 

trvetua, breath 61.16 

Trodnyerteiv, guide 71.18; 122.9; direct 
124.16 


Troinots, creation 18.14; 39.21; 52.13; 61.3; 
65.26; 66.6; 66.25; 67.26; 68.3; 68.12; 
73.20; 106.4; creative act 66.4; poem 
116.28; production 67.21; 135.5 

Tt. puoikn, nature’s productive acts 23.8 

trointns, author 6.11; Creator 39.16; 
maker 119.2 

Trointikés, creative or such as to create 
39-31; 105.28; 139.23; productive or 
such as to produce 18.3; 20.3; 79.32; 
88.13; 106.8; 149.19 

1. aitioy, efficient cause(s) 7.9; 28.31; 
90.7; 106.18 

troikidos, complex 96.2; 148.26; 148.27; 
148.30; 148.30; varied, various, 
involving variety 31.27; 52.21; 56.9; 
70.16; 77.2; 91.10; 101.28; 118.12; 
122.6; 127.8; 128.6; 132.22; 144.4; 
149.4 

TroikiAia, variety 53.22; 56.9; 57.10; 74.6; 
74-145 74.253 94.13; 116.29; 118.25; 
122.7; 127.10; 127.07; 127.25; 147.2 

troikiAAelv, decorate 116.24; 118.24; 
141.27; diversify 86.11; 90.22; 
decoration 119.4; variation 124.13; 
124.16 

TroikiAoos, in various ways, variously 68.13; 
147.9; 148.7 

Tro1dTNs, property 30.10 

TroAgiv, turn 136.33 

TloAiteia, Republic (book title) 54.23; 56.32; 
61.1; 66.16; 67.9; 93.24; 109.5; 
120.27; 138.22; 147.22 

TloAitixés, Statesman (book title) 150.20 

TroAAaTrAao1aouv, multiply 92.1 

TroAAaTrAao1acyes, multiplication 92.3 

moos, celestial pole 131.30; 137.25; pole 
133-123 134.3; 135-13; 136.31; 136.32; 
136.333 137-1; 137-1; 138.16; 138.18; 
139.33 139.6; 139.8; 143.12; 143.13; 
144.9; 147.21; 147.23; 148.9; 148.11 

tr. ToU CwSiaKot, pole of the zodiac 
74.1; 124.21; 125.6 

Tr. TOU ionuepivol, celestial pole 125.11 

1. TOU Aofou, pole of the ecliptic 36.31 

TroAveldrjs, multiple in form 53.9; 
multi-form 122.2; pluri-form 101.13 

TroAuuET&Boros, highly variable 85.4; 
subject to great change 152.23 

Tovtikés, of Pontus 138.9 

mdopioua, corollary 38.12; 103.16 
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TOpos, pore 112.10 
Tldpos, Resource 154.29 
Tlop@upios, Porphyry 33.31; 64.10; 65.1 
TlooeiSavios, Posidonius 125.14. 
ToTvia, queenly 47.11 
tpayua, thing 7.13; 12.9; 17.10; 20.5; 
23.10; 23.13; 24.28; 27.8; 38.21; 
42-333 43-24; 44.3; 44.16; 48.26; 49.7; 
85.53 104.30; 105.4; 105.15; 107.273 
113.6; 114.153 137-11; 142.24; 143.45 
160.29; 160.31 
Ta TPGyNaTa, facts 21.7; 22.1; 107.315 
108.7; 156.28; subject matter, matters 
under discussion 6.26; 8.27; 24.325 
33-15 42-3; 44.73 134.18; objects 
121.31 
Tpayuateia, sort of business one is 
engaged in 49.1; 49.18 
trptoPelpa, venerable 107.16 
TpeoPeia, prerogative 143.24 
trpeoBuTtepos, older 1.15; 8.25; 20.25; 
27-12; 44.285 45-73 45-14; 47-53 47-73 
47.14; with greater seniority 2.20; 
18.1; 31.6; 33-19; 143-15 
trpeoBUTatos, eldest 127.2; most senior 
133-14; 134.31; 135-10; 141.1; 
141.20; 143.3; 143.17; 143.23; 
144.14; 144.15; 156.17 
trpeoButns, old 40.23; 80.14 
trpocyelv, bring forth 99.14; 99.24; 99.27; 
129.20 
Trpoaipeois, purpose 3.24 
TIPOGpYXElv, pre-exist 106.14 
TpoPAnua, problem 49.19; 156.3 
Tpoyivooxelv, predict 151.8 
Tpoyovos, parent 159.10; 159.22; 160.6 
TrpoépxeoGan, proceed 5.27; 6.18; 9.2; 18.7; 
19.6; 19.23; 22.11; 22.26; 24.14; 
29.21; 30.32; 40.8; 43.19; 45.10; 52.6; 
53-145 54.13; 66.15; 91.17; 94.16; 
94-26; 105.27; 106.18; 107.11; 109.1; 
114.5; 118.13; 140.18; 154.30; 
156.14; 157.8; 157-12; 157.16; 
157-19; 158.4; 161.5 
épet TrpoeAGaov, says a short while later 
70.2; says subsequently 73.6 
Trpoeupaivelv, present a premonition 15.18 
TPOTY NOs, Sequence 31.25; 98.17 
trpdb_eots, purpose or undertaking 7.26; 
49.18 
trpdbupov, vestibule 66.15; 69.13 


Trpoigval, gO 77.12; 78.30; 79.8; 94.225 
97-24; 109.11; 109.30; 112.16; 
147.25; proceed 6.28; 7.5; 7.7; 8.95 
15-1; 17.18; 19.8; 19.12; 19.14; 19.24; 
19.24; 19.255 19.275 25-153 27-33 27-45 
27.7; 29.18; 30.19; 30.26; 32.1; 34.10; 
34-223 39-153 44.8; 52.19; 52.27; 
53-11; 53-15; 54.18; 55.10; 58.2; 
60.10; 64.31; 66.21; 73.20; 84.2; 
88.22; 89.8; 92.10; 94.20; 95.25; 
99-12; 100.5; IOI.33; 102.29; 105.23; 
105.31; 106.29; 107.12; 113.20; 
118.3; 126.15; 134.30; 135.1; 150.9; 
150.12; 157.10; 157.11 

épei Trpoicv, says in what follows 141.24 

trpoeivou, be prior to 55.3 

TpoKkaAgiv, summon 81.29; 73.12; 95.32 

TrpokaTahopBavely, anticipate 92.14 

Trpokataotreipelv, implant 158.12 

TrpoAauBdvelv, antecedently comprehend 
20.27; 36.1; 56.21; 69.25; 122.73 
159.17; presuppose 3.21; prefigure 
16.16 

Tpovontikds, providential 2.22; 4.16; 
109.25 

tmpdvoia, providence 150.9; 153-9; 155.12 

Tpovoeiv, exercise providence 72.8; 154.26 

Trpdodos, procession 3.8; 4.24; 4.26; 18.1; 
21.323 29.3} 30.93 30.125 31.7; 31,173 
35-18; 44.20; 46.27; 50.12; 51.29; 
55-8; 57-8; 63.27; 73.14; 81.5; 91.8; 
92.9; 105.9; 107.5; 107.28; 140.20; 
143-53 143-273 150.6; 153.14; 
progression 46.15 

trpooiuiov, prologue 53.27; 160.25 

TrpoTratwp Ovpavds, Grandfather 
Ouranos 99.17 

trpoTrodiZeiv, exhibit progression 7.11; 
56.18; 96.18; 128.7; 146.12 

TrpoTrOSioUGs, progression 56.15; 66.11; 
68.7; 81.7; 146.11 

trpotrépeuua, forward march (Oracles) 
124.27; 124.29; 124.31 

Tpdoppnoals, prediction 125.29 

Tpdayelos, at the perigee 77.5; 79.10; 
96.19 

Trpocekéelv, assimilate 115.18 

Trpooeoikés, fitting and appropriate 30.23; 
141.19 

trpoonyopevely, call 111.2; 140.6; refer to 
aS 100.11; IOI.10; LOI.22; 153.23 
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Tpooleval 25.21; 48.26 

Trpdobev, eis T0, going forward 119.13; 
forward 120.16; 120.22; 121.18; 
121.26; 122.29; 122.31; 123.2; 123.4; 
123.10; 124.32; 129.24; toward what 
is in front 121.24 

Trpdobe_ots, progression 66.9; addition 68.8; 
84.23 

TrpooAapuPavelv, gain 42.22; receive in 
addition 57.19; take as partner 28.23; 
(passive), receive 7.30; 10.25; multiply 
40.25 

trpooduoios, bearing a resemblance 98.5; 
116.8 

Trpooovoudely, refer to 154.19 

trpdopnors, way of referring to 49.10; 
100.15 

trpootacia, leadership 2.17 

tpootateiv, be in charge of 153.25 

tpootatns, he who presides over 159.24. 

trpooTidévai, add 8.27; 43.32; 76.17; 96.17; 
104.10; 124.15; 137.9; attribute 49.12 

TrpoouTToseikuvou, provide an additional 
demonstration 11.32 

Trpoogépely, transfer 47.20; 47.28; 48.14 

Tpdoo@opos, appropriate 40.11; 52.24; 
proper 18.10; 19.13; suitable 23.26; 
38.26 

Trpoopdpws, in a manner that is suitable 
49.18 

Trpooxprjoel, év, calling in the help (of) 
103.29; 103.31 

Tpooxwpnols, approach 145.3; 146.11; 
150.1 

Tpooxwpeiv, approach 146.12 

Trpdow, in front 56.20; 123.17; 123.19; 
123.27 

eis TO TIPdow, forward 121.28; 123.15; 
123.20; 123.30; 124.14; 148.8; 148.15 
émi TO TPdow, toward the front 124.3 

TpoTaols, premise 115.13 

TIPOUTIAPXEV, pre-exist 32.23; 32.24; 36.8; 
41.22; 74.53 79.21; 85.27; 104.29 

TrpoUTéoTaols, antecedent existence 80.4 

TrpovPioTdvai, exist in a pre-existent 
manner 23.16; pre-exist 103.8; 107.31 

TPwTIOTOS, first, most primary 7.8; 30.4; 
34:35 36-95 44.75 52-315 55-325 89.53 
100.8; 105.22; 140.12; 160.26; very 
first 10.30; 19.10; 33.173 33-21; 33-225 
43-16; 105.10; 105.25; 118.2; 128.32 


134.31; 141.2; 141.20; 143.3; 143.22; 
144.14; 144.15; 144.17; 151.25; 
E53°7 

TPATOS, first 7.11; 10.11; 10.32; 13.10; 
13.12; 14.20; 22.28; 24.19; 28.16; 
29-175 33-133 45-8; 49.28; 55.19; 
60.24; 63.29; 64.29; 65.17; 84.24; 
84.27; 97.11; 97.20; 97.21; 102.27; 
103.20; 103.28; 103.30; 106.18; 
112.23; 124.3; 124.22; 134.22; 
133.133 134.25; 135.10; 142.1; 143.73 
144.18; 157.12; primary 9.19; 30.3; 
33.26; 33.28; 57.29; 58.16; 66.14; 
85.13; 88.11; LOI.12; 106.14; 107.10; 
prime (of numbers) 91.26; 91.27 
TO T., the One 33.15 

Trpatov, at first 104.31; first 10.6; 32.75 
41.123 41.29; 45.12; 47.27; 105.7; 
105.15; 112.24; 112.25; 113.20; 
154-45 154.24; 157.10; for the first 
time 133.18; in the first place 11.29; 
21.13; 34.28; 136.12 

eis TO TPGTOV, in the first place 145.21 

Kata TeaTHy, first 97.17 

Trpatoupyés, primary-effective 30.22; 
31.26; 36.1; 53.10; $5.29; 72.12 

TrpeToos, in a primary manner, mode or 
way 13.53 13.6; 15.31; 29.21; 55.8; 
72.28; 85.11; 85.12; 88.14; 92.20; 
94.30; 94.33; 100.16; 100.30; 100.31; 
IOI.14; 106.1; 115.32; 116.1; 119.25; 
135-1; in a primary sense 3.7; 7.29; 
primarily 6.32 

mtepoppUnots, shedding of wings 43.7 

Tréepug, wing 109.31 

TTVvov, winged 104.24; 109.7; 109.22; 
109.25; 109.28; 109.30; III.1 

TltoAeuatios, Ptolemy 62.17; 63.19; 114.315 
124.21 

TluSaydpas, Pythagoras 161.4; 161.5 

Tlufaydpeios, Pythagorean 49.17; 107.13; 
138.4; I41.11; 161.2 

Trp, fire 61.28; 68.4; L11.5; 111.6; 111.7; 
LUTLO; UI.14; TTT16; 117.183 
PUT205 TI 235 LPT 25 hI; 112A; 
112.6; 112.20; 112.243 112.20; 113.1; 
113.73 113.8; 113.11; 113.19; 113.233 
113.24; 113.25; 14.9; 114.12; 114.26; 
Tig. 28) 115.6; 115. 023 Tro. 125.1% 
125.1; 128.19; 128.20; 128.21; 
128.22; 128.24; 128.25; 128.30; 
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129.8; 130.3; 130.4; 130.8; 130.13; 
130.13; 130.14; 130.22; 130.233 
141.28; 142.1; 142.53 142.9; 142.12; 
142.14; 142.18; 142.18; 142.19 
Tt. HAiou, of the Sun 63.24; 132.33 
tr. Ociov, divine 114.15; 114.23 
tr. voepoy, intellectual 114.12 
tr. vontoy, intelligible 114.11 
1. oupdvioy, celestial 111.23; 114.11; 
(114.13) 
Tr. GHPaToelsés, corporeal in form 
(114.13) 
1. UTrooéANvov, sublunary 111.27 
tr. W110 GEA, sublunary 111.15; 
(112.14) 
1. Utroupaviov, sub-celestial (114.14) 
TO &voo Trp, the fire that exists on high 
111.26 
TO ée1 Tp, the fire up there 114.30; 
128.32; 129.6 
TO évtatiba Trp, the fire down here 68.1; 
ETL-3 05) 112.35130:7 
TO dvtws Up, that which is really fire 
EU2I55 112.133, 104.25 
mupios, fiery 113.3; 113.273 113.31; 114.1; 
114.26; 115.3 
Trupioos, in a fiery manner 142.4 
Trupoeld1)s, pyro-form 112.1; 112.4; 129.2; 
142.19 


P 


paotavn, good nature 119.10 

péeiv, derive 54.18; flow 27.8; 59.5 

Piya, word 3.23; 12.32; 34-13; 47-273 71-95 
103.20; 109.15; 143.32; 154.19; 
160.18; verb 16.22; 38.19 

fijois, word 87.12 

Pdbdos, Rhodes 125.13 


2 


LYoPddios, Sabazios 41.11; Sabazion 41.11 

capers, clearly 24.21; 35.11; 38.3; 40.7; 
50.1; 63.22; 125.2; 127.29; 159.9; 
159.22 

oxipd, series 37.4; 89.4; 115.21; 157.2; 
159.28 

Leipijva, Siren 67.10; 70.24 

oeAnvn, Moon 19.31; 39.25; 52-30; 53-25 
55-20; 56.1; 56.5; 59.18; 60.24; 61.2; 
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61.9; 61.9; 61.16; 61.27; 61.28; 61.32; 
62.2; 62.12; 62.27; 63.3; 63.14; 63.16; 
63.26; 64.30; 65.17; 65.20; 65.21; 
67.29; 68.8; 69.9; 69.15; 75-133 77-215 
77-215 77-253 77-273 78-14; 78-143 
78.17; 78.19; 81.8; 84.19; 84.27; 
85.18; 86.3; 91.19; 103.8; 131.20; 
131.26; 142.12; 142.15; 155.1; Seléné 
61.7 
U6 ceArvnv, below the Moon 128.32; 
130.8; 130.21; 142.9; 154.22; 156.7; 
sublunary 8.29; 56.19; 57-11; 58.21; 
68.6; 79.14; 88.12; 88.20; 92.26; 
93-30; 96.13; 108.33; III.7; LII.15; 
112.14) 118.14) 118.23} 119:8; 122.3; 
122.9; 134.24; 142.3; 152.13; 152.29; 
153-173 153-25; 152.7; 160.28 
oeAnviods, lunar 36.10; of the Moon 
54-30; 57-18; 78.27 
oepves, dignified 3.19; 10.8; 10.22; holy 
38.19; possessing dignity 20.9; 
superior 42.12; 51.28; worthy 21.7 
onusiov, point 81.9; 87.29; 87.32; 93.4; 
137.2; 148.33; sign (of Zodiac) 92.30; 
92.31; 93-10; sign 120.28; 145.8; 
150.30; 150.32; 152.2 
Tlepi Znueicov, On Signs (book title) 
151.9 
obévos, strength 29.7; 46.7 
ZiBuUAAa, Sybil 160.2 
oKéua, issue 49.6; 158.32; topic 94.15; 
105.19; 156.4 
oKéyis, enquiry 48.32 
oxoTreiv, consider 41.5; 86.8; 160.18 
oxoteiv6s, dark 84.6; 84.8; 84.31; 114.18; 
129.73 141.4; 141.16; 142.8 
oulkpouepr)s, constituted of small parts 
112.12 
Logiotns, Sophist (book title) 49.4; 104.11 
oTdols, position 68.3; 149.12; Rest 11.21; 
11.24; 11.26; 11.26; 13.323 79.24; 
90.12; rest 7.3; 38.2 
SidpEeTpos OTAOIs, Opposition 150.4 
otéyelv, retain 122.21 
otepeds, solid 113.29; 128.24; 128.29 
oteptwua, firmament 82.18 
otépnois, absence 85.5; 144.25; privation 
44.20; 124.7; 124.12 
oTnptyuos, standing stationary 66.10; 
station 56.15; 66.11; 68.7 
ZT0ds, oi dtd THs, Stoics 95.9 
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otoixéiov, element 2.7; 57.33; 58.22; 
67.29; 68.2; 69.10; 97.26; II1.22; 
TUL.245 113.1; 1136073 113.215 
113.253 113.26; 115.8; 115.10; 119.8; 
122.9; 128.19; 129.1; 133-193 135-315 
138.1; 141.7; 141.25; 141.26; 141.31; 
142.1; 143.25 152.21; 155.16; 155.233 
1550325152027 

otoxadeoOar, aim at 124.11 

Ltpatoov, Strato 15.8; 16.2 

ouyyevi)s, related to 90.12; akin 157.6 

ouyyevess, in a relation 30.25 

ouyKaTtdévais, setting together 146.9 

ouykeio8a1, be compounded 12.4. 

ouyKepavvvai, combine 112.30 

ouykolvooveiv, contribute 65.26 

ouykukay, collapse 12.9 

ouyxéelv, mix up 44.2; 48.8; run together 
2.15 

ovy vols, confusion 44.6 

ovevEls, connection 134.20 

ovéeiv, cohabit 132.10; 132.21 

ovAAauBavely, assist 8.9; coincide 16.17; 
comprehend together 58.21; 90.21; 
122.20 

ouaaéyelv, accumulate 22.6 

ovAdoyiZeo@a, deduce 110.29; draw 
conclusion 40.18; 62.24; 153.20; infer 
132.5; take account of 77.30 

ouAdoyiouds, syllogism 115.10 

ouuPaivelv, result 1.22; 116.9; turn out 
523 

oupBeBnkés, incidental property 20.17; 
21.6; 23.225 :2.7.173 27.173 38:20; 
95-14; 122.15 

Kate ouuPeBnkés, incidentally 119.24; 
119.26; 122.14 

ouuBorov, symbol 109.28; 155.20; 
160.4 

ouuuepiZeiv, divide 52.21 

ouuuetpia, commensurability 7.16; 
Symmetry (Ph/b. 64c) 66.19; 69-13; 
symmetry 66.2; 66.20; 69.8; 114.23 

oUUETPOS, Commensurate 7.20; 
symmetrical 84.27 

oumuetpeiv, measure 36.20; synchronise 
86.8 

ouuLéeTtpoos, in a symmetrical [relation] 
5:3 

ouuUlyvuvoi, mix together 94.20 

ouuury7s, admixed 114.18 


ovpuiéis, mixture 80.9; combination 122.4 

ouptradys, in sympathy 23.1 

ouutrapéyelv, produce 157.10 

oupTrapaAauBdvelv, include 68.2; recruit 
125.19; bring in 125.26 

ouyTrapateivelv, unfold in parallel 3.8; 
stretch out alongside 32.11 

ouuTrAéKelv, combine 100.23; amalgamate 
105.32 

ouutrepaiverv, accomplish 91.4; 92.25; 
attain 56.11; conclude 151.20 

ouutrepicryeiv, lead around together 
120.11; 132.13 

ouptrepniévan, go along with 75.10 

ouutrepitTroaciv, go around together 66.24; 
revolve in conjunction with 131.6; 
revolve together 129.14 

ouuTrepipépecGai, carry around with 
T1T:323 132-12 

ouuTrAékely, tie together 116.4 

ouuTrAnpotv, complete 83.31; compose 
96.6; constitute 155.10; essentially 
constitute 98.8; 99.31; 105.18; 
116.17; fill 37.3; 80.6; 131.21; 132.3; 
158.29; fill out 73.16 

oUUTIANPTikds, essentially constitutive 
97-29 

ouuTAokn, interweaving 31.25; 80.4 

ovutrvoia, symbiosis 7.16 

LuyTrooiov, Symposium (book title) 154.28 

oUpTTTMYA, coincidence 80.5 

ovupuaros, of the same family 51.20 

oupPvelv, conjoin 72.27; connect 142.10 

ouppovia, coherence 134.19; concord 
7.17; 141.8 

ovupovos, in agreement 125.20; 126.3; 
concordant 146.6 

ouupoveiv, agree 21.13; 125.23; make 
consistent 108.30 

ouvaywyés, such as to bring together 
IOI.5; 138.25 

ouvaicbdvec@a, have awareness 20.14 

ouvaioSnois, awareness 8.28 

ouvavaTéAAelv, rise together 93.8 

ouvavaToAn, rising together 14.6.9 

ouvovagupelv, mix together 49.13 

ouvatraptiZeiv, leave off 62.27 

ouvatrepyacia, collaborative efforts 66.26 

ouvatroxadiotévau, come back together in 
the same state 88.1; complete a cycle 
in conjunction with 129.15; 138.13 
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ouvatrokatéotaois, completion of cycle 
83.25; 84.1; joint completion of cycle 
92.32 

ouvatroteagiv, contribute towards making 
151.19; jointly produce 72.14; 140.1 

ouvarrtelv, connect 15.13; 30.32; 51.6; 
102.43 111.20; 117.22; 118.17; 134.7; 
142.9; 143-7; 150.5; 150.7; 160.8; 
160.12; conjoin 63.27; 64.1; 102.8; 
108.1; 119.2; 120.11; (passive) 
coincide 63.2; 63.8; 63.15 

ouvappootikds, harmonising 66.8 

ouvaptév, weave together 119.20 

ovvawyis, alignment 145.3; 149.8; 150.4 

ouvdetikds, of binding 66.7 

ouvdnuloupyeiv, collaborate 65.23 

ouvéinjkelv, mutually extend 68.2 

ouvdiuotévai, be subject to being divided 
along with 32.2 

ouvdpauelv, come together 93.10 

ovvSpouos, coinciding 104.4; 104.8; going 
together 122.22 

ouveivai, be present 16.21; 51.11; 66.23; be 
together with 17.7 

ouveipelv, string together 146.26 

ouveiogépely, introduce 16.26 

ouvexdpdauelv, sally forth together 59.7 

ouvexteiveiv, extend along with 27.29 

OUVvEKTIKés, Connective, such as to connect 
38.23; 50.27; 113.32; sustaining 
110.6; 138.19; 138.26; 139.18; 
41.10; 142.29 

ouveniooely, articulate 117.28; roll 
together 35.30; 36.12; spell out 
together 20.9; unfold 95.34 

ouvevowv, unite together 61.5; 101.28 

ouveEa@aviceiv, destroy along with 18.26 

ouvefouoiotv, assimilate 121.2 5 

ouvepyia, joint activity 120.18 

ouveotreipayévoos, in a concentrated form 
92.23 

ouvéxela, continuity 31.17; 33.5; 146.25 

ouvexos, continually 118.24 

ouvneia, common usage 47.28 

ouvGeTos, composite 46.19 

ouvvevelv, Converge 92.11; 116.3; 139.12 

ouvvevols, convergence 116.4 

ouvvoeiv, reflect upon 117.5 

ouvodevelv, be in conjunction with 62.13 

ovvodos, conjunction 149.8; 149.11; 150.7; 
150.8; new Moon 85.18 


ouvorkeiv, dwell with 2.30 

owvoaov, entire thing 33.9 

ouvldeiv, see 7.33; 85.8 

ouvouoia, class 49.2 

ouvoyxels, Connector 18.4 

ouvoxn, connecting 67.24; continuity 
1.13; 69.7; maintenance 11.31; 12.26 

ouvoxikés, such as to make continuous 
88.25 

ovvto€ls, arrangement 146.8; being 
coordinate 14.23; 43.43; Syntaxis (book 
title) 62.17; 62.24 

ouvtdrtelv, arrange together 46.7; 71.12; 
134.18; make (render) coordinate 
with 42.26; 47.29; 48.24; 48.26; 
58.18; 118.1; 118.3; 135.4; 148.21; 
place in the same class 23.1; rank 
alongside 46.12; 53.13 

ouvtetayyévos, be at / on the same level 

13.33; 85.10; be integrated with 
24.19 

ouvtéAeia, completion 71.8; 93.22 

ouvteaeiv, contribute 8.6; 55.18; 53.235 
87.31; 133.23; 151.15; help to bring 
about 27.6; 39.22; work together with 
65.24 

ouvtéuvelv, shorten 28.2 

ouvtpétreiv, turn with 65.19 

ouVvUTTaPXEIV, CO-exist 50.16; 114.15; 
122.12 

ouvupaivelv, weave together 99.4; 133.16 

ouvugiotavai, bring forth together with 
3.26; co-exist with 118.8; contribute 
to the establishment of 39.19; 
contribute 39.24; establish in 
conjunction with 70.5; establish 
together with 2.13; 58.5 

ouppéeiv, (currents that) flow together 
134-15 

ovotreipeiv, concentrate 137.18; roll up 
105.2 

ovoTaols, composition 44.3; 111.6; 
128.15; 136.24; 146.19; 146.28 

ovotatikés, that which commends 89.19; 
that from which something is 
composed 114.16 

ovoTéAAeiv, reduce 102.28; condense 
106.33 

ovoTo1xos, coordinate, on the same level 
7.18; 58.27; 58.28; 131.11; 131.12; 
131.15; 143.16; 158.20 
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ovogiyyeiv, bind close together 136.32 
ovoxnuatiots, global astral situation 93.3 
opoipa, ball 141.22; sphere 56.17; 58.12; 


LooKpatns, Socrates 19.16; 19.22; 54.233 
67:0}°70:20; 92:20; 72:23; 103.4; 


58.13; 58.14; 58.17; 60.6; 60.19; 
67.13; 67.15; 70.9; 70.10; 70.11; 
70.13; 76.24; 76.34; 77-5; 82.16; 91.7; 
96.5; 96.14; 111.25; 116.1; 123.27; 
128.17; 128.28; 131.7; 131.22; 
133-273 134.2; 146.14; 146.18; 
146.19; 146.24; 147.8; 147.15; 
147-19; 147.20; 147.23; 148.3; 148.6; 
148.10; 148.15; 148.17; 154.12 

| Kpikwtt opaipa, armillary sphere 
145.25 

4 6An o@atipa, universal sphere 59.24; 
118.5; 123.23; 128.16; 147.29 

4 Tis Appoditns opaipa, the sphere of 
Venus 63.15 

4 TOU dépos o@atipa, aerial sphere 
109.27 

7 ToU Epyot opatiipa, the sphere of 
Mercury 63.14 

o. éxxevtpos, eccentric sphere 146.20 

o. ovlpdvios, of the heavens 118.5 


120.27; 129.6; 141.15; 141.30; 
149.28; 154.5; 154.15 


odpa, body 3.2; 20.12; 20.18; 21.16; 


21.243 27.31; 28.103 30-123 32.35; 
31-325 33-305 43-85 54.203 59.153 
59.20; 59.21; 59.27; 59.30; 60.5; 
60.14; 68.30; 71.5; 71.273 71.29; 
72-173 72-225 72-245 72-273 73-73 73-95 
79:11; 7453) 75:1 1h 7O:25$ 00.73 O11; 
82.21; 82.31; 91.8; 91.15; 94.20; 
1O3:13; 110.15 111.7; 113.8; 113.10; 
114.6; 114.32; 115.7; 117.11; 117.20; 
117.25; 19.23; 119.26; 120.14; 
120.20; 120.30; 130.11; 132.23; 133.8; 
133-25; 135-12; 135-13; 135-15; 
135-19; 136.7; 136.10; 136.17; 136.20; 
Aa 


owparikds, corporeal 19.5; 23.12; 31.21; 


54.25; 60.16; 74.22; 81.30; 83.20; 
88.25; 93-19; 95-24; 106.10; 113.13; 
120.7; 120.8; 120.9; 121.10; 121.18; 
143-19; 145-31 


o. TAaveopevn, planetary 121.30; 131.4; 
148.1 
o. o€Anviakn, lunar 36.11 
opaipikds, spherical 55.22; 139.14; 143.8; 
148.20; of the spheres 76.24. 


owpatoeidrs, corporeal 21.18; 30.5; 49.29; 
82.8; 135.9; corporeal-formed 4.20; 
corporeal in form 114.13 

owtnpia, preservation 20.16 


opaipoeidt)s, spherical in form 115.32 T 
opaipotrotia, creation of the spheres 
60.31; 148.2 Td€ls, arrangement 93.18; course 5.26; 


opaipouv, be spherical 46.31; 139.15 

ogiyyeiy, bind fast 137.6; 139.15; 143.21 

opodpés, violent 129.4 

opovbvaos, whorl (Rep. X, 616d) 56.33; 
70.24 

oxéors, relation 35.5; 74.26; 88.4; 95.18; 
154.213 159.3 

kata oxéow, relational 158.27; 158.30 

oxeTikés, relational 159.2 

oxi\ua, configuration 93.1; 150.29; shape 
80.5; 112.26; 115.31; 119.20; I19.21; 
T1G.233 122.173 139.253. 130126; 
14995. 140:05 

oXNVaTICVGs, configuration 90.22; 149.9 

oxiZev, divide 60.2 

oxXoAn, leisure 68.22; 145.21 

owéGelv, conserve 48.20; 159.23; preserve 
2.31; 6.2; 18.29; 60.16; 109.10; 117.9; 
144.18 


level 88.19; order 2.14; 4.9; 5.33 10.6; 
£8.65; 30.323 31:17; 31:243 37:3; 38.223 
45-11; 48.9; 52.15; 56.13; 56.24; 
58.21; 60.32; 61.10; 69.5; 69.26; 71.6; 
71.25; 82.13; 83.9; 90.24; 91.9; 93-23 
96.253 97-10; 97.23; 98.10; 98.16; 
99-14; 99-24; 99.273 99.28; 99.29; 
IOI.9; 104.13; 106.5; 106.12; 106.30; 
107.7; 109.4; 109.10; 109.15; 114.14; 
116.29; 118.30; 119.1; 121.31; 124.10; 
127.8; 127.10; 127.16; 127.22; 133.3; 
133-75 133-8; 134.93 134.223 134.29; 
140.31; 142.273 142.28; 144.2; 144.5; 
152.225 153.133 1552133. 155.175156.55 
156.93 156.26; 157-1; 157.5; 157-83 
160.2; 160.22; 160.29; 161.1; position 
13.30; 62.43 134.26; 144.27; rank 
40.2; status 56.2; 61.4; 61.28; IOI.1; 
LIL.3; LL3.285;, 120:25; 134.1) 159.1 
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Taptopos, Tartarus 143.27; 143.32; 
143.33 

Taols, tension 132.2 

TouTOTNS, Sameness 11.21; 74.7; 74.185 
79-233; 90.12; 113.5; sameness 
56.14 

Tax1oTos, fastest or quickest 77.8; 77.13; 
78.7; 78.11; 87.13 

TaxUtepos, faster 77.21 

TaxuTns, quickness 76.18 

texpaipeoBai, be inferred 132.17 

TeKur|plov, sure indication 114.20; proof 
22.27; 126.4 

TexTaiveoOa, construct 59.27; frame 21.19; 
143-19 

téAeos, complete 23.3; perfect 3.5; 3.12; 
32055753 

téAglos, complete 22.23; 27.5; 38.153 47-55 
47-6; 51.2; 52.11; 73.21; 92.18; 92.19; 
138.11; perfect 2.18; 3.22; 6.29; 
10.10; 10.24; 10.31; 10.31; 11.23 11.7; 
22.223 52.23 §2.145 $4.22; $7.16; 91.2; 
Q1.2; 92.173 93-233 94-6; 94.10; 95.33 
95-53 98.10; 98.15 

TeAloT Ns, completeness 16.24; 18.3; 
perfection 8.8; 17.8; 18.8; 18.15; 22.9; 
24.12; 38.30; 135.8 

teAgiouv, bring about the completion of 
21.24; bring to a conclusion 46.29; 
bring to completion 30.22; 59.4; 
complete 22.25; 28.9; 36.13; perfect 
I.II; 2.14; 2.26; 20.8; 22.2; 22.3; 
38.25; 52.7; 68.12; 136.21 

TeAgicoois, completion or perfection 4.18; 
22.6; 22.21; 24.1 

TeAelwTikés, such as to make complete or 
perfect 25.12; 51.25 

TeAecioupyia, completion 65.24 

teAeo1oupyés, bringing about or 
conferring perfection 1.14; 38.22; 
68.16; 88.25; 92.9; IOI.5; I10.9; 
136.28; 142.30; 144.3; 144.5; 
bringing to completion 95.24. 

teAeoTt\s, one who practises theurgic rites 
6.9; 6.13 

TeAcoTIKn, 1), the art of theurgy 155.18; 
155.28 

Bios teAeoTiKés, life dedicated to mystic 
rites 159.25 
Oeopds TeAcoTIKOs, sacred rite 41.4 
teAetés, sacred rites 41.12; 41.13 


teAeutaios, final 7.12; 10.32; 29.243 42.11; 
44.8; 70.18; 110.8; 135.20; 144.18; 
158.8; last 34.7 

TeAéws, completely 18.6; 25.23; 130.13; 
perfectly 19.22; 94.32; thoroughly 
98.5 

TeAiKkt) aitic, final cause 90.9; 126.13 

téAos, completion 22.17; final [cause] 
28.32; thing finalised 44.22; purpose 
121.3; goal 92.10; end 16.16; 18.11; 
33-65 51.275 73-203 90.275 92.153 93-53 
LGU UL C5117; 151.20 

Sia TéAous, throughout all 49.25 
év téAel, complete 90.26 

téuveiv, divide 40.10 

TeTaypévess, in an orderly 
fashion/manner/way 28.21; 85.2; 
117.18; 147.12 

teivelv, extend 133.12; 136.30; 139.16; 
144.8; run through 135.12; stretch 
137-33 137-5; 138.30; 139.3; 139.8 
139.10 

TeTpayoviKdes, in a manner that is 
rectangular 149.10 

Tetpadikes, tetradic 1.23; four-fold 106.19 

Tetpaktus, tetrachtys 67.29 

Tetpanepnys, four-part 106.17 

Tetpas, tetrad 1.23; 97.27; 100.10; 105.15; 
105.33; 106.2; 106.6; 106.17; 106.19; 
106.27; 107.10; 107.15; 107.19; 
107.21; 107.25; 113.20; 116.21 

téTTOpEs, four 5.10; 61.30; 104.23; 105.17; 
106.16; 106.21; 107.10; 107.26; 
108.273; 12.17; 118.2; 142.3 

texvitns, craftsman 23.7 

Thpeiv, sustain 114.3 

thpnors, observation 124.22; 124.23; 
124.24; 125.28; 125.31; 145.153 
145-27 

tiktev, bring forth 43.20; give birth 61.6; 
107.15 

Tiyouos, Timaeus 15.11; 19.20; 35.27; 
36.3; 49.6; 107.7; 137.16; 138.4; 
139.21; 158.5; 159.18 

Titavikds, Titanic (order of gods) 144.3; 
144.9 

Titnhvios, Titanic 138.30 

tuf\ua, division 64.22 

ton, division 11.1 

totrikés, locomotive 124.2; local 124.2 

toTikés, locally 18.25; spatially 139.11 
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tétros, latitude 125.8; place 46.18; 78.16; 
96.8; 96.10; 96.12; III.10; ILI.1I; 
LETTS FLT.245. 114,253, 114,263 
114.32; I15.1; 115.23 115.4; 119.28; 
L1G:203, 121.19; 121.275, 121-27; 
140.26; position 132.7; 142.24; region 
65.17; 126.26 

TpeTrelv, turn 34.12; 77.6; 96.4; 126.8; 
128.1; 128.9; 129.13; 147-19; 148.7; 
150.18 

tpépeiv, nourish 135.22; 136.17; 136.20; 
144.8; (passive) thrive 108.15 

tpids, triad 57.28; 58.1; 62.9; 64.29; 67.193 
67.22; 69.73 69.10; 95-27; 97-273 
103.19; [10.31 

Tplyovikes, in a triangular manner 
149.10 

tpitos, tertiary 98.18; 99.14; third 7.15; 
32-215 39-8; 43-145 45-75 45-115 97-325 
65.153 90.6; 97-9; 97-303 99.3; 100.273 
103.23; 103.31; 103.32; 104.24; 
105.27; 106.4; 112.26; 116.18; 
124.34; 125.12 

tpotr), reversal 96.17; turning 67.19; 94.5; 
96.1; 96.26; 127.32; 128.3; 147.13; 
147.18; 148.22 

tpoTrikoy, solstice 92.31 

Tpopn, nourishment 99.21; 111.9 

TPOPSS, Nurse 133.11; 134.31; 136.12; 
136.23; 136.24; 136.26; 144.5 

TUTros, impact 39.27; impression 33.18; 
47-25 149.31 


Y 


byidGev, heal 130.11; 130.12 

byiaiveiv, be in a state of health 130.12 

uyins, sound 42.2 

USpoBatiipas, one who walks on water 
I10.5 

US, liquid 111.9; water 108.4; 108.14; 
108.153 110.4; I11.29; 113.193 
128.21; 140.25; 141.28; 142.6 

WAcios, material 113.17; 113.22 

UAn, matter 15.28; 37.6; 84.20; 85.4; 
114.18; 114.19; 122.18; 122.21; 
122.233 134.14; 155.21 

Uuveiv, celebrate 20.25; 27.10; 40.30; 
40.32; 41.11; 43.12; 80.13; 119.1; 
131.293 154.11; 157-4; 159.20; praise 
40.22; sing hymns to 144.6 


Utrap€is, existence 9.17; 15.5; 44.25; 
144.19; 156.4; 157-22; subsistence 
89.20 

kad’ Utrapéiv, by virtue of their very 
being 158.28 

UTrapyxeiv, be present 16.20; be 25.31; 
82.29; 90.26; 112.12; belong 9.6; 
89.24; 116.14; 121.27; 124.4; 124.8; 
come 88.32; exist 74.11; pertain 
145.31; subsist 85.9; 102.11 

Utrevavtios, opposed 17.15 

Utrepaipeiv, go beyond 152.9 

Utrepéyeiv, be superior 127.13; 127.19; 
127.20; rise above 123.23 

UttepKdoulos, hypercosmic 28.10; 28.11; 
53-73 53-145 $4.12; 81.29; 82.13; 
82.18; 82.23; 82.30; 83.1; 83.7; 83.11; 
83.12; 83.14; 88.19; 95.22; 107.2; 
107.3; 138.1 

Utrepoupdvios, above the heaven 156.31 

Utrepoxn), Superiority 14.26; 24.16; 106.8; 
124.73 131.8; 141.31; 142.26; 142.27; 
143-233:152-34 

UtreptéAelos, superperfect 11.1; 11.4 

UTroSexeo8an, receive 4.26; 4.32; 5.1; 7.5; 
21.30; 30.29; 50.28; 74.30; 94.33; 
99.32; 105.33; 107.22; 113.9; 118.27; 
135-4; 140.22 

UTroSoyn, receptacle 6.6; 7.15; 7.233 
living-quarters 141.18 

Umd8eo1s, assumption 63.13; hypothesis 
14.21; 56.28; 62.6; 62.22; 63.28; 
76.29; 104.13; 141.14; 145.14; 
148.25; premise 126.2; 126.4; 
supposition 65.2 

étti THs UTroBEcEws, what is posited 62.30 
kad’ U7168eo1v, in a hypothetical sense 
16.19 

Utroxeiuevov, subject 27.16; 27.16; 44.23; 
substrate or underlying subject 3.22; 
18.23; 113.28; 114.2 

UtroKeryévn ovoia, substrate 113.27 

UTroAn is, assumption 25.4 

Urrépvnors, reminder 127.11 

Umrdévoia, conjecture 78.24; deeper 
understanding 154.10 

UtroTroSiZeiv, exhibit retrogradation 56.18; 
128.7; 146.13; 147.11 

UtroTroSi0pes, retrogradation 56.15; 66.11; 
68.7; 81.7; 146.12 

UtrooéAnvos, sublunary 111.27 
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UmrdoTaols, existence 35.28; 58.1; 159.6; 
hypostasis 84.3; 156.24; mode of 
being 104.8 

UtrootaTns5, creator 69.20 

Utrootatikés, constitutive of the being 
103.9; 107.27; 109.14 

UtrootiZeiv, punctuate with a comma 
121.9; 121.19 

Utrotaptépios, sub-Tartarian 143.30 

Utrotéuverv, cut off from 52.25 

Utroupavios, sub-celestial 114.14; 158.16; 
158.17; 158.18 

wotepoyevis, secondary by-product 26.18 

Uoeivevos, inferior 17.5; 51.28; 58.19; 
106.26; 111.3 

Ggeois, deterioration 109.10; inferiority 
53.28; 58.20 

vprnynors, teachings 9.22; guidance 158.24 

vonyntixd, Ta, Guidebooks (book title) 
124-33 

Upiotavou, come to exist 52.29; 157-255 
establish 2.10; 10.6; 21.153 22.22; 
27.14; 29.20; 32.85 51.25; 51.325 
53-29; 58.6; 69.1; 69.29; 80.33; 81.26; 
82.16; 86.28; 93.21; 94.12; 95.22; 
95-265 97-175 97-253 98.75 99-135 
99.28; 100.32; 105.28; 106.16; 108.3; 
112.24; 113.21; 116.3; 122.173 
132.325 133.18; 133.19; 144.25 
195-293 157-75 157.283 157.32; 158.3; 
159.5; exist 2.22; 52.22; 144.15; give 
existence to 66.17; 90.5; 111.8; subsist 
95-14; II1.15; 134.12 

Uyotoba, come to be at the apogee 77.5; 
96.18 


® 


aiSpos, Phaedrus (book title) 72.23; 
149.27; 154.30 

MaiSav, Phaedo (book title) 137.10; 
141.15; 141.30 

paivelv, appear or be apparent 35.6; 56.25; 
153.30; be visible 125.11; illuminate 
80.27; 84.4; 85.16; make manifest 
13.29; 74-15; seem 77.9; 78.8; 78.12; 
136.14; 141.3 

aivoyevos, apparent 36.1; 36.28; 56.14; 

74.25; 87.26; 96.15; 133.7; visible 
30.6; 36.19; 36.23; 44.14; 72.20; 
131.3; 135.20; 150.23 


gaivoyevov, appearance 35.26; 66.13; 
80.2; 156.24; phenomenon 125.5; 
125.20; 125.23; 126.4 

gaiveov, Saturn 19.31 

paves, bright 149.29; 159.16 

gavepds, evident 5.5; obvious 41.7; 63.7; 
96.13; visible 80.31 

Mdvns, Phanes 83.4; 83.10; 101.10 

pavtaouevos, appearing 27.17; be 
manifested 31.29 

gavtacia, imagination 69.18; 69.20; 158.9 

gavtaoTtikds, of the imagination 69.19 

paos, light 14.4 

paors, rising 149.18 

gnpn, tradition 89.17; 90.3; 83.16; repute 
62.4 

8aptés, corruptible or destructible 39.3; 
81.27; 136.1; 155.21 

pOaptikds, destructive 79.30; 129.2 

@Giveiv, decay 2.7 

p8opd, corruption or destruction 20.15; 
23.4; 69.9; ruin 150.19 

gidepis, fond of disputation 130.6 

@iAnBos, Philebus (book title) 104.12; 129.5 

piAcbecucov, lover of spectacle 108.7; 14.9.6 

giAdoogos, philosopher 2.27; 8.22; 12.32; 
14.16; 21.31; 24.26; 25.26; 31.2; 
52.32; 145.16; 145.29 

goitéy, run through 94.21 

opd, motion or movement 30.11; 40.19; 
52.22; 54.25; 56.26; 65.28; 71.2; 
71.24; 73-223 73-233 73-273 74-225 
75.8; 75.11; 77-8; 78.11; 78.32; 79.12; 
80.24; 83.22; 83.24; 85.24; 88.6; 88.9; 
92.28; 94.13; 117.26; 117.29; 118.18; 
119.233 120.17; 121.20; 121.21; 
122.6; 128.9; 128.12; fertility (opp. 
&popia) 94.1 

ppdovnois, wisdom 60.11; 60.13; 103.4; 
116.22; 118.21; 123.6; 132.8 

Ppovios, wise 86.2; 86.15; 86.16; 86.18; 
87.5; 90.10 

ppoupé, guardianship 38.31; 156.2; Watch 
141.12 

ppoupsiv, preserve 2.16; 27.8; 40.12; 40.14; 
40.195 54-27 

ppoupntikés, guardian 2.9; 139.1; 144.3; 
144.8; preserving 21.25; standing 
guard 54.25 

ppoupés, Guardian 18.4 

Opv€, Phrygian 41.10 
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guAakn, preserving 39.9; 40.6; 53-4; 53-305 
54-15 57-13 
pvaAagé, Guardian 68.14; guardian 2.10; 
2,11} 133.12} 133,23; 139.22; 140.3; 
144.8; 155.33 
guaAdttelv, preserve 26.8; 52.26; 109.3; 
135-325 137-9; 140.3; maintain 
125.15 
oveiv, be natural / naturally 7.22; 7.26; 
22.30; 42.6; 105.6; 130.4; grow 
108.16; 134.26 
guoikds, natural 19.5; 23.8; 119.23; 146.22; 
physical 48.32; 133.25; 133-27; 134.33 
135-253 153-30; 153-31; 156.28 
4 puoikn, physical science 132.25 
4 Duoiky Axpdoots, Lectures on the 
Physics (book title) 145.20 
guoikds, physicist 15.9; 32.5 
guoiodoyeiv, do natural philosophy 
36.29 
guoiodoyia, physical account 133.16; 
134.28; study of nature 129.27; 
145-19; 156.27 
guoioAdyos, physiologist 152.20; 156.29 
guois, nature 6.4; 8.5; 8.12; 9.21; 11.17; 
12.24; 13.29; 14.26; 16.12; 16.31; 
16.333 17-16; 18.14; 23.253 25-25; 
25.33; 26.12; 26.21; 27.32; 28.7; 
28.19; 29.233 30.22; 31.6; 31.22; 
33-173 45-30; 48.15; 50.11; 50.21; 
51.1; 51.22; 57.23; 65.18; 68.2; 68.8; 
69.153 75-1; 76.26; 80.1; 89.27; 96.21; 
96.32; 97.4; 104.31; 105.4; 106.10; 
113.22; 114.8; 115.9; 115.14; 119.25; 
123.20; 128.6; 134.3; 134.8; 134.19; 
138.18; 142.7; 143.4; 146.26; 151.11; 
155-12; 160.10 
# SAN pvors, universal nature 57.26; 
115.26 
KaT& puow, by nature 30.5; 31.16; ina 
natural condition 111.18; 115.15; 
115.16; 130.10; natural 30.17; 69.22; 
IIQ.10; 123.16; 130.9; 130.11; 
130.11; 130.13; 130.14; 130.15; 
naturally 79.16; 120.30; 130.20 
Trapé pvoly, in an unnatural condition 
III.19; 115-15; 130.7; unnatural 
130.20 
gvoel, by nature 84.6; naturally 111.12 
g- Sicicovia, eternal nature 49.23; 51.17; 


94-7 


Geia, divine 155.12 
voepé, intellectual 27.24 
tryala, originative 69.16 
TroAUETEBOAos, entirely changeable 
85.4 
9. bye, liquid 110.7 
. UTrepKdoulos, hypercosmic 82.30 
puto, plant 55.11; 57.21; 135.253 144.7 
avn, voice 29.15; sound 67.10 
pds, light 66.17; 80.25; 81.2; 81.28; 81.33; 
82.6; 82.15; 82.22; 83.8; 83.13; 83.26; 
83.32; 84.1; 84.3; 84.25; 84.27; 84.32; 
85.1; 85.6; 85.8; 85.13; 86.12; 90.8; 
112.5; 112.13; 114.21; 129.6; 144.253 
153-4 
TO dAov Pods, universal light 83.15 
9. &xpavtov, immaculate 82.10 
g. SNIoupyikov 83.6 
9. évoTroidv, unifying 14.4 
9. HAiaKdv, solar 81.20; 81.24; 84.6; 
88.15 
AAloei8és, solar-in-form 160.20 
Oiov, divine 83.2; 160.8 
voepov 83.6 
vontoy, intelligible 83.5; ro1.31 
Q. TPdTov, primary 85.13 
goteivos, luminous 84.30 
potifey, illuminate 34.28; 84.9; 84.10; 
84.10; 84.11; 84.15; 84.17; 85.18; 
85.21; shine 84.14 
gatiotikds, such as to illuminate 84.23; 
113.31; 129.3 


e999 


x 


xaipeiv, rejoice 6.25; 7.21; 7.22; 62.7 

XaASoio1, Chaldaeans 83.15; 111.20; 
124.243 125.27}; 151.2 

Xapoktip, character 6.11; 6.13 

Xdprtes, Graces 119.7; 119.9 

XEluev, storm 151.5; winter 151.5 

xEpoaios, going by dry land 104.25; what is 
terra firma 110.8 

XOdvios, terrestrial 4.29; 110.27; 131.13; 
140.153; 140.15; 140.16; 140.16; 
140.17; 140.24; 140.25; 140.29 

xGovies, terrestrially 98.1; in a terrestrial 
manner 140.21; 141.32 

xopeia, choreography 56.24; circling 
motion 50.29; 51.5; dance 9.17; 
28.15; 90.23; 138.27; 144.28; 145.1; 
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Greek word index 


146.1; 146.3; 149.24; 151.28; 151.30; 
evolution 38.16 

xopeuTikds, dedicated to dancing 28.5; 
related to dancing 29.30 

xopeveiv, dance 28.2; 28.4; 28.5; 28.15; 
28.17; 28.18; 29.6; 53.12; 53.245 
133.24; 135.18; 140.33; 146.5; 146.6; 
T40:27 

xopnyia, abundance 7.6; provision 6.29; 
82.6 

xopnyés, that which provides 24.2 

xopdvoos, ‘choro-noos’ 28.1; ‘dancing 
intellect’ 28.14 

xopds, chorus 118.8 

Xpijols, usage 42.4; 48.29; 137.13 

Xenovwéseiv, deliver oracles 160.3 

Xenovwdsia, oracle 89.22 

xpnotiptos, of oracles 155.19 

Xpovikds, of time 53.32; 73-15; 80.16; 
g1.12; temporal 3.9; 18.15; 22.19; 
23.10;23.245 27-15} 30:31} 31:7; 35:23 
36.12; 42.31; 46.7; 46.15; 46.21; 
48.28; 51.18; 55.21; 57-12; 57-253 
80.21; 81.2; 87.20; 88.13; 89.4; 
90.17; OI.10; 92.23; 129.19; 
133.22 

Xpdvos, time 2.11; 2.19; 3.8; 3.25; 3.275 
4-1; 4.33 4.45 4.53 7-10; 7.28; 7.32; 8.4; 
8.5; 8.7; 8:10; 8.17; 8.23; 8.28; 9.1; 
9-16; 9.19; 9.23; 9-26; 9.31; 9-333 10.4; 
10.4; 10.4; 10.16; 11.28; 12.73 13.5; 
L3c7 TSO} L3TOphs.13) 03-217 16:7; 
16.8; 16.16; 16.20; 17.6; 17.17; 17.18; 
17.24; 17.28; 18.2; 18.9; 18.13; 18.18; 
18.32; 19.2; 19.73; 19.15; 19.19; 19.28; 
19.30; 20.1; 20.2; 20.3; 20.4; 20.193 
20,21; 20.215 20,9) 2100; 27.153 
21.20; 21.26; 21.323 22.2} 22.6; 22.10; 
2.2.16; 22.16; 22.18} 22:27; 22.29; 
22.325 23.25 23.45 23.53 23.14; 23.29; 
23.325 24.7; 24.10; 24.133 24.173 
24.233 24.253; 24.27; 24.28; 24.30; 
25.33 25.5; 25.8; 25.24; 26.3; 26.14; 
26.18; 26.27; 27.1; 27.19; 27.21; 
27.22; 27.26; 28.1; 28.3; 28.9; 28.12; 
28.14; 28.27; 28.30; 28.31; 29.6; 
29.10; 29.16; 29.28; 29.29; 29.32; 
30.4; 30.8; 30.9; 30.11; 30.26; 30.31; 
31.153 31-335 32-35 32-11; 32.16; 
32:20; 32.223 32.26; 32.28; 32.20; 
32-295 32-325 33-175 33-293 34-173 
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34-185 34.235 34-255 35-15 35-103 
35-115 35-163'35.175 35.20; 35.305 
35-333 36-45 36-155 36.21; 36.21; 
36.215 36.30; 37-15 37-45 37-45 37-73 
3°7:123 37-133 37:16; 37:18; 37-20} 
37-215 37-235 37-245 37-253 37-275 
37-29; 37-323 38.5; 38.6; 38.9; 38.15; 
38.15; 38.17; 38.20; 38.22; 38.24; 
38.275 38.293 39-65 39-75 39-85 39-95 
39-10; 39.12; 39.15; 39.18; 39.31; 
39-315 39.33; 40.6; 40.7; 40.12; 40.15; 
40.19}; 40.22; 40.25; 40.29; 40.31; 
42.285 43-45 43-125 43.153 43-305 44-15 
44-53 44-195 44.265 44.293 45-25 45-55 
45-93 45-17; 46.6; 46.9; 46.10; 46.12; 
46.13; 46.14; 46.16; 46.17; 46.22; 
46.23; 46.23; 46.24; 46.25; 46.25; 
46.28; 46.28; 46.29; 47.4; 47-6; 47.13; 
47-153 47-19; 48.8; 49.11; 49.20; 
AQ22 59 AO -2:73-5 9249 0:33 59-33 59233 
50.4; 50.4; 50.4; 50.5; 50.6; 50.7; 50.8; 
50.8; 50.10; 50.10; 50.20; 50.20; 
$0.22; 50.25; 50.29; 50.31; 50.325 
§0.333, 51:25°51.35 $2053 5.1273 $193 
S11; $1.14; $1.22; $1.24; 51.31; 
51.325 52.35 52.5; 52-8; 52.19; 52.24; 
52-315 53-25 53-25 53-45 53-145 53-195 
53-205 $3.22; 53.253 53-28; 53.30; 
54-15 54-25 54-165 54.245 55-15 55-35 
$92272:5:5 39% 35-393 55:325:552325 
57-73 57-10; 57-16; 57.22; 58.2; 58.24; 
58.25; 58.293 59-1; 59-10; 71.2; 71.16; 
72.TO} 92,10; 72513; 72.14; 72.153 
72275 73:12; 733135 73-193 73:16; 
75-195 75-195 75-215 75-215 75-245 
75.26; 75.26; 75.28; 75.29; 76.1; 76.1; 
76.5; 76.7; 76.8; 76.9; 76.10; 76.12; 
76.21; 76.22; 78.27; 78.27; 80.13; 
81.5; 81.23; 81.28; 81.31; 83.21; 
83.29; 84.13; 86.9; 86.13; 87.7; 87.8; 
87.10; 87.21; 87.22; 87.23; 87.25; 
88.3; 90.153 90.16; 90.20; 91.2; 92.45 
92.153; 92.19; 92.225 93-5; 93-16; 
93-16; 93.18; 94.8; 94.11; 94.153 
94-193 94-313 95:25 95-43 95-53 95-85 
95-125; 95-16; 95-173 95-193 95-205 
95.21; 95.225 95.26; 95-27; 95-293 
119.28; 125.8; 127.4; 129.18; 129.18; 
129.20; 129.25; 129.27; 130.1; 
133-22; 145.6; 147.12; 149.2; 149.16; 
150.3; 150.17; 151.2; 151.19 


Greek word index 


Xpovos, time (cont.) 
kat& (Tov) xpdvov, in accordance with 
time 58.25; temporal 9.13; 9.14; 
28.29; 126.30; with respect to time 
127.6 
6 dAos xpdvos, universal time 39.25; 
41.193 $7.27 
6 6Aos éyKdoulos xpdvos, universal 
encosmic time 92.7; 92.24 
TO éveotoos TOU xpdvou, the present 
tense 48.20 
X. etroKataotatikés, temporal interval 
for a return to the starting point 
57.32; time cycle 86.25; time for the 
completion of cycles 91.26; 91.29 
&p18youpevos, numerable 26.22 
&pxayyeAikds, Archangelic 43.15 
&pxikds, Commanding (43.16) 
&taxtos, disorderly 37.24; 37.25 
&@aviis, invisible 55.4; 80.33; 85.29; 
88.17; 95.33 
Sevtepos, secondary 52.26; 54.11; 
55-145 70-333 90-19 
X: upavis, visible 26.25; 36.2; 55.27; 
81.19 
X. Trep1odiKés, periodic 87.11 
X: THyaios, Fontal 43.21 
X. TewTIoTOS, absolutely primary 
89.5 
X. Tetayuévos, orderly 37.14; regular 
57-4; regular temporal period 147.7 
X. Urepkdopios, hypercosmic 54.12 
x. pavepds, visible 80.31 
X: PuXIKos xpdvos, psychic time 24.33 
xopa, place 114.10; 130.9; region 111.5 
xopis, apart from 7.32; separate from 
30.16; 39.28; 102.11; 104.14; 104.14; 
110.22; 149.20 
xopiotds, separate(d) 71.28; 135.17 


*x 


Y 


eAAlouds, stammering 137.5 

wevdis, false 126.2 

ywnengopia, calculation (astronomical) 
125.17 

widds, bare 21.5; mere(ly) 25.31; 95.10; 
95-14 

iAds, in a simple sense 35.9; simply 
35-12; 92.6 

vis, cooling 67.24; 68.4 


puyn, soul 2.29; 3.26; 4.2; 4.2; 4.6; 5.315 
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6.5; 6.12; 9.28; 10.20; 12.7; 12.10; 
2T.2E; 272110; 20:20; 27.29 
21.233 21.24; 22.23 22.133 22.28; 
23.28; 23.28; 23.29; 23.30; 23.32; 
24.33 24.3} 24.73 24.10; 24.13; 24.19; 
24.31; 25.5; 25.123 25.29; 26.7; 26.10; 
27:19 27.20% 29.21; 29.233 99.203 
27.30; 28.9; 28.19; 28.21; 28.23; 
291225 20.23%:30.4% 31.11; 31.21; 
31.30; 32.28; 32.30; 32.303 33.30; 
34.20; 54.19; 57-19; 58.25; 58.26; 
58.27; 58.275 58.29; 58.305 59.45 
59-133 59-273 59.28; 60.6; 60.12; 
60.16; 60.23; 68.31; 69.29; 70.9; 
70.24; 70.27; 72.6; 72.8; 72.18; 72. 
92 :2.A5-72-203°92.3 13. 93075 73:10; 
73.11; 74.17; 82.9; 82.12; 94.16; 
94-173 94.20; 97.233 97.26; 102.13; 
103.3; 109.43 115.26; 115.27; 117.17; 
117.225 117.26; 117.26; 117.30; 
117.31; 118.173 119.19; 120.9; 120.13; 
120.15; 120.17; 120.20} 120.21; 
120.26; 120.28; 120.30; 121.3; 121.23; 
126.19; 126.29; 127.5; 131.18; 132.18; 
192.275 1350s: 135-035 135103 
135.193 135-30; 136.1; 136.2; 136.18; 
136.21; 136.22; 136.27; 140.11; 
140.333 143.19; 147.3; 147.28; 149.24; 
151.25; 152.313; 153.53 154.8; 155.15; 
158.31; 159.27; 159.29; 160.5; 160.23 

4 SAN wuxn, universal soul 21.8; 24.22; 
115.24; Whole Soul 120.12; World 
Soul 59.30; 60.1; 60.5; 60.14; 70.45 
70.143 117.73 117:23; 118.18; 121.22; 
131.21 

4 TOU Kdopou ux, World Soul 69.31 

4 TOU SAou puxn, World Soul 117.4 

kat& wuxny, in terms of the soul 21.16; 
psychic 20.19; with respect to soul 
49.29 

yp. AtroAAoviakn, Apollonian 159.25 

y. i8ica bela, individual divine 117.21 

y. koouikt), Cosmic 117.12; 118.19 

y. 

y. 


nN 
N 


Sit, two-fold 70.6 
Gcia, divine 71.8; 71.32; 116.315 
126.17; 126.31; 135.15; 136.9; 
150.14; 155.24 
w. AoyiKn, rational 96.31; 135.29; 154.1 
y. pepiki, partial 26.17; 110.2; 115.24; 
136.7 


Greek word index 


wy. péon, intermediate 155.14 
wy. voep&, intellectual 59.25; 59.28; 
117.3 
yp. otlpdvios, celestial 17.10 
uxikds, of the soul 25.21; psychic 
4.63 19.45 21.325 23.11; 24.145 24.315 
24.33} 30.20; $4.25; 74.22; 90.14; 
93-203 95.233 95.24; 120.7; 120.8; 
I2I.11; 121.13; 136.6; 145.32 
wuxovv, animate 60.17; 60.23; 116.31; 
117.4; 117.73 117.11; 119.18; 127.1; 
135.28; 154.23; ensoul 3.32; 70.20; 
70.27 
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wuxools, animation 60.20; 118.16; 119.18; 
154.12; ensoulment 70.10; 70.13; 
70.13; 70.16; 70.16; 70.19; 70.21; 
71.5; 91.8 


(00) 


bis, birthpang 12.25 

pa, hour 87.29; Season 32.16; 32.20; 
36.26; 41.14; 55-32; 56.4; 89.29; 
119.5 

apiaios, of the season 89.25 

dpookdtros, horoscope 93.7 


General index 


The primary vehicle for finding material within the translation is intended to be the word 
index and glossary; this index is chiefly designed to help readers locate names, passages, 
and topics discussed in the introductory material and the notes. 


Adrastus 17, 121 
Albert the Great 4 
Alcinous 123 
Alcmaeon 83 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 50, 139, 258 
Amelius 56, 75, 87, 131, 186, 187, 188, 
236 
Ammonius 25 
Anaxagoras 23, 128, 242 
apogee 20, 150 
Archer-Hind 47, 144, 150, 154, 247 
Aristotle 
Categories 53 
De Anima 138, 213, 222 
De Caelo 4, 53, 92, 111, 148, 200, 204, 
218, 224, 226, 227, 229, 242 
Generation of Animals 115, 159 
Metaphysics 121, 124, 251 
Meteorologica 168, 199, 200, 224, 231, 
237, 242 
Nicomachean Ethics 50 
Parts of Animals 218 
Physics 5, 53, 66, 73, 86, 92, 163, 164, 
209, 213, 219, 248 
astrology 21, 26, 43, 127, 133, 134, 164, 
171,172, 221, 247 
Atticus 6, 92, IOI, III 


Bouché-Leclercq 26, 116, 134, 172, 217, 
221 

Boys-Stones 167 

Brisson 65, 87, 184, 187 


Callatay 169, 170, 171, 172 
Callippus 23, 121 

Cancer, see tropics 
Capricorn, see tropics 
Chalcidius 26, 144, 247 


Chaldean astronomy or astrology 16, 
21-2, 26, 27, 99, 125, 126, 127, 219, 
223, 256 

Chaldean Oracles xii, 11, 22, 25, 47, 60, 
65, 70, 99, 116, 130, 157, 160, 165, 
166, 184, 200, 205, 228 

Christians 33, ror, 141, 167, 258 

Cicero 136, 144, 247 

Clement of Alexandria 33, 141 

Connectors (Chaldean divinities) 65 

Cornford, F. M. 47, 123, 144, 154, 208, 
248 


Daemon 2, 31-2, 33, 194, 195, 197, 198, 
259, 261 

Damascius 74, 103, 165, 168, 237, 241, 
244 

Day as god 166, 167 

Demiurge 1-2, 6-7, 12, 28-9, passim 

Demosthenes 96, 98 

Diehl x, xi, passim 

Different, circle of 15, 16, 29, 30, 49, 76, 
109, 118, 123, 131, 140, 144, 149, 
152, 175, 209 

Dillon, John xii, 60, 87, 102, 121, 122, 
130, 133, 188, 211, 236 

Dodds, E. R. xii, 11, 129, 178 

dodecahedron 202, 207, 240-1 


Earth (planet) 3, 16, 18, 21, 24, 31, 43, 
104, 120, 126, 150, 160, 198, 208, 
229, 233, 236, 237, 238, 239-45, 262 

ecliptic 16, 24, 25, 26, 30, 150, 251 

Egypt 25, 172, 219, 253, 256 

Elias 55 

emendations (to text of Diehl) 60, 64, 65, 
78, 86, 131, 136, 158, 167, 172, 176, 
200, 215, 218, 223, 237, 244, 245, 252 
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General index 


epicycles 3, 15, 17, 18, 117, 133, 251, 253 

Equinoxes, precession of 24-8 

Er, myth of 16, 17, 22, 167, 214, 236, 239, 
259, 260 

Euclid 170 

Eudemus 23, 128, 163 

Eunapius 197 


Festugiére A. J. x, passim 


gods 
celestial 2, 24, 43, 94, 194, 207, 252, 258 
sub-lunary 2, 32, 33 
Great Year (Platonic) 13-14, 33, 90, 118, 
154, 169, 211, 235 
greatest kinds (cf. Plato’s Sophist) 43, 153 


Hecate 100, 130, 184 

henads 8, 11, 58, 88, 183 

Heracles 266 

Heraclides Ponticus 235 

Hermeias 158, 165 

Hesiod 85, 180 

Hesperides 245 

Hipparchus 24, 219 

Homer 25, 105, 208, 220, 244, 248 


Iamblichus xii, 4, 7, 8-9, 17, 43, 44, 47, 56, 
60, 69, 75, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, ror, 
102, 103, 107, 117, 121, 122, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 139, 176, 186, 188, 
194, 197, 202, 210, 211, 234, 236, 
239, 248, 265 

Isis 238 


Johnston 184 

Julian the Apostate 133, 160 

Julian the Theurgist 22, 25, 69, 85, 99, 
127, 229 

Jupiter (planet) 16, 21, 131, 137, 138 


Klitenic-Wear, Sarah xii, 31, 60 


Lactantius 96 

lacuna 62, 78, 101, 106, 111, 130, 146, 
164, 168, 185, 252 

Lewy, Hans 22, 60, 69, 165, 166, 229 

Living Being Itself 1, 6-8, 56, 67 


Macrobius 16, 26, 138, 172 
Marinus 60 


McTaggart 3, 9 

megista gené, see greatest kinds 

Mercury 16, 21, 23, 123, 131, 133, 163, 
211 

Month as god 13, 69, 85, 96, 99 

Moon 16, go, 126, 128, 133, 138, 149, 
160, 161 


neologisms 58, 79 
Nichomachus of Gerasa 55, 170 
Numenius 56, 75, 87, 131, 139, 188, 265 


Okeanys 2, 196, 241 

Olympiodorus 239 

One, the 11, 56, 58, 62, 160, 219 

One-Being 8, 54, 61, 62 

Origen 27 

Orphica xii, 31, 96, 97, 136, 157, 158, 165, 
166, 180, 183, 184, 193, 212, 241, 266 

Ouranos 2, 180 


participated form 8, 29, 45 
Pausanius 197, 236 
perigee 20 
Plato 
Epinomis 16, 3% 
Laws 1, 13, 19, 80, 111, 113, 207, 213 
Parmenides 61, 107 
Phaedrus 76, 143, 172, 197, 213, 254, 
266 
Republic 17, 115 
Sophist 107, 129, 153 
Statesman 255 
Symposium 71 
Plotinus 4, 6-8, 57, 70, 73, 75, 129, 186, 
205, 207 
Plutarch of Chareonia 6, 75, 101, 111, 
241 
Porphyry xii, 7, 56, 63, 87, 129, 186, 197, 
238, 265 
Posidonius 220 
procession 14, 20, 50, 170, 179, 189, 194, 
263 
Proclus 
de Aet. xii, 111 
ET xii, 28, 165, 178, 186, 245 
Hyp. xii, 15, 17-18, 134 
in Alc. xii, 75, 186 
in Crat. xii, 103, 236, 257, 259 
in Parm. xi, 30, 157, 160, 177, 186, 219, 
241 
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General index 


Proclus 
in Remp. xi, 22, 23, 43, 68, 79, 85, 96, 
109, 128, 134, 138, 167, 184, 236, 
241, 244, 250, 257s 259 
Plat. Theol. xii, 43, 50 
Ptolemy 17, 21-7, 28, 125, 126, 133, 205, 
221 
Pythagoreans 55, 65, 139, 163, 191, 
235 


retrogradation 19, 83, 117, 134 


Sabazian cult 96 
Sambursky, Samuel 9 
Same, circle of 15, 16, 19, 29, 30, 49, 76, 
123, 139, 140, 144, 152, 169, 175, 
210 
satellites 91, 211, 254 
Saturn 16, 21, 131, 135, 137, 138, 149, 
163, 211 
Seasons (Horai) as gods 13, 85, 167 
Simplicius 
in Cael. 25, 75, 149, 205, 218 
in Cat. 53, 68 
in Phys. 4, 9 
Siorvanes, Lucas 91, 117, 119 
Sorabji, Richard 9 
Steel, Carlos 4 
Stoics 68, 88, 136, 174 


Strato of Lampsacus 61 

sub-lunary region 20, 23, 32, 120, 216, 258 

Sun 16, 21, 22, 23, 116, 128, 133, 154, 
156, 160, 200 

Syrianus xii, 60, 61, 79, 87, 89, 176, 186, 
194, 261 


Tarrant, Harold 64, 76, 106, 141, 171, 186 

Taylor, A. E. 47, 144, 150, 169, 176, 229, 
246, 247, 248 

Taylor, Thomas 251, 265 

Themistius 167 

Theodore of Asine 75, 129, 260 

Theon of Smyrna 170 

Theophrastus 96, 128, 163, 233 

Thrasyllus 172 

Titans 236, 244 

tropics (Cancer or Capricorn) 155 


unparticipated monad 99, 160, 206 
Ursa Major 25 


Venus 123, 131, 133 
Vettius Valens 133 


wholeness, kinds of 28 


Zeyl, D. 47, 123, 248 
Zodiac 15, 241 
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